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Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available )  12.40 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96% -104%  of  Price  Objective)  _  „.Low  11.90 -High  12.90 

New  York  Price  on  Sept.  30,  1974 33.75 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Sept.  30,  1974 23.5019 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Sept.  30,  1974  33.72 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Sept.  30,  1974  23.4719 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Sucrose  Climbing  —  Planting 
Scrapping  —  Stalk  Weights 


Based  on  pre-harvest  samples  taken 
at  several  mills  sucrose  content  should 
be  close  to  par  in  the  early  maturing 
varieties  by  October  7-10  if  cool  wea- 
ther continues.  There  was  slightly  more 
than  one  full  point  rise  in  sucrose  from 
samples  taken  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 16  to  the  week  of  September 
23.  The  cool  nights  from  September  23 
on  have  helped  to  bring  on  a  good  rise 
in  sucrose. 

Planting 

At  this  writing  September  30,  the 
planting  operation  is  only  about  70  per- 
cent completed.  The  Teche  area,  in  gen- 
eral, has  received  more  rain  than  other 
parts  of  the  belt  and  is  somewhat  fur- 
ther behind  in  the  percent  of  cane 
planted.  However,  there  are  some  few 
growers  with  100  percent  of  cane  planted 
and  also  some  few  growers  with  only 
15  to  20  percent  of  cane  planted  in  any 
one  area.  In  general,  most  growers  can 
finish  up  the  planting  operation  in  about 
five  to  seven  working  days. 

Scrapping 

Many  growers  are  now  saying  that 
the  damages  from  Hurricane  Carmen 
will  be  in  the  10  to  15  percent  loss  area. 
Cane  has  straightened  remarkably  well. 
The  bow  is  near  the  ground,  and  in 
many  cases,  fields  can  be  harvested  in 
two  directions.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is 
correct.  Growers  are  now  cutting  seed 
in  the  best  fields,  during  dry  periods, 
and  at  a  slow  speed  without  having  to 


meet  daily  quotas.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
crooked  cane  does  not  fall  again  and 
long,  muddy  conditions  do  not  occur. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  cane  that  will  not  get 
to  the  heap  row  in  most  varieties.  In 
the  case  of  L  62-96  and  CP  61-37,  there 
will  be  more  than  five  tons  that  will  not 
get  to  the  heap  in  many  fields.  At  the 
present  price  of  sugar,  fields  must  be 
scrapped.  Assuming  cane  will  be  worth 
$30  a  ton,  a  five  ton  loss  per  acre  would 
amount  to  $150  per  acre.  If  a  grower 
has  200  acres  in  these  two  varieties  the 
value  of  the  scrap  amounts  to  $30,000. 
Who  can  afford  to  leave  this  much 
money  in  the  field?  Growers  are  plan- 
ning to  scrap.  There  has  been  a  change 
in  attitude  and  it  is  for  the  better.  Grow- 
ers must  remember  that  scrappers  must 
be  closely  supervised  or  a  less  than  de- 
sirable job  will  be  done. 

Stalk  Weights 

Stalk  weights  vary  depending  on  the 
area.  The  USDA  Houma  Station  stalk 
weights  are  materially  off  in  all  varie- 
ties checked.  In  the  case  of  L  62-96, 
and  CP  61-37,  stalk  weights  are  lower 
this  year  than  in  the  past  four  years. 
One  report  from  the  St.  Mary  Parish 
area  showed  good  stalk  weights.  Stalk 
weights  taken  September  24th  at  the  St. 
James  Sugar  Coop,  appeared  good.  It  is 
hoped  that  cane  density  will  be  better 
than  for  the  1973  crop.  Growers  will 
know  more  about  stalk  weights  after 
about  seven  or  eight  days  of  harvest. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
LEGISLATION 

SUGAR  BEET  FACTORIES  OPEN 


House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
agreed  upon  a  bill  to  expand  sharply 
federal  legislation  of  commodity  fu- 
tures trading.  Both  houses  are  expected 
to  approve  the  conference  reports  and 
send  the  legislation  to  the  President 
before  the  recess  in  mid-October.  The 
President  is  expected  to  sign  the  legis- 
lation into  law  even  though  some  of 
the  provisions  were  opposed  by  Secre- 
tary Butz.  In  addition  to  basic  farm 
commodities,  the  bill  will  bring  under 
federal  scrutiny  trading  for  future  de- 
livery of  such  items  as  coffee,  sugar, 
cocoa,  lumber,  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
foreign  currencies,  and  bulk  silver  and 
gold  coins.  The  volume  of  commodities 
futures  trading  rose  last  year  to  $520 
billion,  substantially  exceeding  the  value 
of  securities  transactions  on  various  U.  S. 
stock  exchanges. 

The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  created  by  the  legislation 
will  replace  the  present  Commodity  Ex- 
change Commission,  now  an  agency  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
The  new  agency  will  be  independent 
with  five  members  appointed  to  five 
year  terms  by  the  President  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Senate.  The  new  com- 
mission also  will  be  authorized  to  select 
its  own  General  Counsel  and,  with  Sen- 
ate approval,  its  own  executive  direc- 
tor. The  Commission  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  take  federal  court  action 
against  commodity-law  violations  with- 
out going  through  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

NEW  SUGAR  BEETS  FACTORIES 
BEGIN  OPERATION 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  re- 
cently to  visit  the  Red  River  Valley  area 


of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  in  con- 
nection with  a  Board  of  Directors  meet- 
ing of  the  Sugar  Association,  Inc.  and 
the  dedication  of  a  new  sugar  beet  fac- 
tory. Mr.  Al  Bloomquist,  Director  of 
Public  Affairs,  served  as  host  for  a  very 
interesting  tour  of  the  beet  growing 
area,  factories,  and  a  new  general  head- 
quarters building  which  has  just  been 
completed. 

American  Crystal,  owner  of  four  beet 
processing  plants  sold  these  facilities 
and  all  other  assets  to  farmers  who 
grew  sugarbeets  for  the  company  in 
February  1973.  The  company  was  later 
converted  to  a  Minnesota  Agricultural 
cooperative  corporation  in  June  1973. 
In  addition  to  these  four  plants,  two 
new  cooperative  plants  joined  the  val- 
ley sugar  industry  in  1974.  The  Red 
River  Valley  Cooperative,  Inc.  and 
Mimm-Dak  Farmers  Cooperative,  have 
built  5,000  ton-per-day  plants  at  Hills  - 
boro  and  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  re- 
spectively. The  total  slicing  capacity  of 
these  six  plants  is  in  excess  of  28,000  ton- 
of-beets-per-day.  This  capacity  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Red  River  Valley  farm- 
ers to  grow  upwards  of  390,000  acres  of 
sugarbeets  with  a  production  capacity 
of  more  than  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar- 
beets.  Sugar  extracted  by  the  six  mills 
may  exceed  7.5  million  hundredweights 
per  year.  A  seventh  beet  processing  fa- 
cility for  the  upper  midwest  area  is  be- 
ing constructed  at  Renville,  Minn,  and 
will  be  operational  in  1975.  This  6,500 
ton-per-day  plant  will  handle  beets  pro- 
duced from  55,000  acres.  American  Crys- 
tal is  also  constructing  a  new  4,500  ton- 
per-day  plant  adjacent  to  its  present 
plant  in  East  Grand  Forks,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  operational  for  the  1975 
crop. 
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Federal  Land  Bank 
loan  at  work 


If  you  want  to  know  what  we  finance, 
you've  got  to  look  beyond  our  name. 

When  your  name  is  The  Federal  Land 
Bank,  people  often  overlook  the  various 
ways  in  which  your  loan  services  can  be 
used.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  not  a 
"federal"  agency,  its  loans  are  not 
restricted  to  purchases  of  "land,"  and  it 
is  far  from  being  a  traditional  "bank." 
Rather,  it  is  a  unique  user-owned  lender 
that  offers  loans  for  many  purposes. 

Farmers  do  use  their  Land  Bank  to  buy 
land,  of  course.  But  Land  Bank  loans  are 
also  used  to  build  or  remodel  homes  .  .  . 
or  make  major  improvements.  They're 
used  to  refinance  existing  debt— and 
thereby  take  advantage  of  an  increased 
equity  or  perhaps  consolidate  several 
loans  at  a  single,  more  convenient  source. 
Farm  families  are  even  using  a  Land  Bank 


loan  to  send  their  kids  to  college. 

Throughout  the  South,  you'll  find  Land 
Bank  financing  wherever  you  find 
agricultural  activity.  On  large  farms. 
On  small  farms.  You'll  find  these  long- 
term  loans  helping  the  traditional  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  part-time  farmer.  You'll 
find  the  Land  Bank  making  Rural  Home 
Loans  to  non-farm  families  who  want  to 
live  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  town. 

So,  when  you  look  for  a  long-term  loan  at 
reasonable  cost,  remember  our  name: 
The  Federal  Land  Bank.  But  forget  the 
limitations  our  name  implies.  If  the  loan 
you  seek  will  help  you 
live  a  better  life  in  the 
rural  South,  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  we 
can  help. 


LRNDBANK 


Contact  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  president  in  your  area  of  Louisiana:  Adrain  D.  Land,  Jr. 
Alexandria  •  Albert  W.  Magee,  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge  •  Roy  Clark,  Crowley  •  Theodore  B.  Owens,  Jr., 
Lake  Providence  •  Lawrence  C.  Bingham,  Monroe  •  Louis  J.  Duplechain,  New  Iberia 
Jimmie  L.  Sylvester,  Opelousas  •  Fred  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Rayville  •  J.  Kenneth  Hammons,  Shreveport 
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SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  C.  SAVOIE 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

NEW  IBERIA,  LA. 

SEPTEMBER  27,  1974 


Members  and  Friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League. 

It  has  not  been  a  dull  year. 

Since  becoming  President  of  the 
League  last  year,  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  my  experiences.  I  found  out 
very  quickly  that  when  you're  Presi- 
dent, you  are  called  upon  to  be  at  many 
places  many  times.  Sometimes  you  meet 
yourself  coming  and  going.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  past  year,  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  serving  you. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  death 
claimed  LaCaze  Billeaud,  a  member  of 
our  Board,  and  also  Herbert  Barras, 
whom  we  honored  at  this  meeting  last 
year.  I  ask  that  you  stand  for  a  few 
moments  of  silence  in  memory  of  all 
League  members  and  friends  who 
passed  away  since  our  last  meeting. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  last  year's  crop. 
It  was  not  good;  it  is  behind  us  now 
and  we  are  ready  to  harvest  another 
one.  Our  present  crop  was  much  im- 
proved until  Carmen  came  along. 

Our  reduction  in  yields  due  to  the 
hurricane  should  be  in  the  20-25  per- 
cent range.  Over  half  of  the  crop  can 
probably  be  harvested  in  both  direc- 
tions. Please  keep  in  mind  that  each 
stalk  of  cane  is  valuable.  Therefore,  try 
to  leave  as  little  cane  in  the  field  as 
you  can.  Load  your  carts  and  your 
trucks  properly;  otherwise,  that  cane 
you  see  lying  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way will  mean  money  thrown  away. 

Sugar  Act 

Many   major   happenings    took   place 


since  last  year  that  have  affected  our 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  First  and  fore- 
most was  the  defeat  of  the  sugar  bill 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  5.  We  were  shocked.  The  Sugar 
Act  has  been  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
farm  legislation.  However,  its  defeat 
during  these  times  of  world  shortages 
of  sugar  seems  to  be  working  to  our 
advantage,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Please  keep  in  mind  we  will  still  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Sugar  Act 
for  this  crop.  This  means  you  must  pay 
at  least  the  minimum  wage  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  all  em- 
ployees engaged  in  harvesting  sugar 
cane  sent  to  the  mill.  Accurate  records 
of  your  operation  must  also  be  kept  in 
order  for  you  to  receive  a  Sugar  Act 
payment. 

I  feel  that  sometime  in  the  future  we 
will  need  a  Sugar  Act.  However,  there 
are  existing  laws  which  could  be  used 
to  support  the  prices  of  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beets  and  to  set  import  quotas 
and  the  level  of  tariff  on  raw  sugar 
coming  into  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  determine  whether  these  exist- 
ing laws  are  used.  League  officials  have 
already  discussed  these  laws  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  and  with 
Senator  Russell  Long.  Unless  we  receive 
some  type  of  protection,  in  the  long  run 
it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  producers  of  sugar, 
who  pay  wage  rates  which  are  less  than 
10%  of  our  wage  rates. 
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Price  of  Sugar 

The  spot  price  of  sugar  yesterday  was 
$33.25  per  cwt.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
prices  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  sugar 
business  and  also  one  that  is  long  over- 
due. For  too  many  years  our  industry 
has  been  struggling  along  fighting  wind, 
rain,  and  freezes  while  the  price  of 
sugar  very  seldom  moved.  Let's  hope 
the  price  stays  up  and  we  can  harvest 
this  crop  properly  without  any  major 
complications. 

No  one  is  really  sure  what  the  price 
of  sugar  will  do.  I  think  the  price  will 
remain  high  for  next  year  and  perhaps 
several  years.  But  there  may  be  some 
years  ahead  when  we  will  not  enjoy  a 
price  like  we  have  today.  All  of  us 
should  keep  this  in  mind  and  try  not 
to  go  hogwild  in  our  expenditures. 
There  is  a  possibility  we  could  be  fac- 
ing some  lean  years  in  the  future,  even 
though  we  will  probably  receive  $30  or 
more  per  ton  for  cane  this  harvest. 

Natural  Gas 

The  shortage  of  natural  gas  for  our 
sugar  mills  remains  a  very  large  prob- 
lem for  this  harvest.  Those  mills  which 
receive  their  gas  from  interstate  pipe 
lines  may  be  curtailed  for  one  or  more 
periods  of  several  days  each  during  this 
harvest.  Our  interstate  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  will  be  dictated  by  the  wea- 
ther pattern  in  the  southern  states,  and 
not  by  weather  in  northern  states. 

The  League  has  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  a  plea  for  ex- 
traordinary relief  from  gas  curtailment. 
We  hope  to  receive  an  answer  from 
them  soon.  The  League  has  also  asked 
the  federal  courts  and  the  Congress  to 
rule  that  food  processors,  such  as  sugar 
cane  factories,  must  be  supplied  natural 
gas  during  the  harvest  season. 

Those  mills  using  intrastate  natural 
gas  will  continue  to  get  a  supply  of 
gas,  but  some  will  have  to  pay  very 
high  prices.  The  Natural  Resources  and 
Energy  Act,  backed  by  the  League  and 
passed  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
last  year,  was  used  to  prevent  one  pipe- 
line company  from  refusing  to  furnish 
gas  to  seven  sugar  mills. 

Many  mills  have  responded  to  our 
recommendation  that  they  find  ways  to 


burn  bagasse  more  efficiently.  Some  of 
the  factories  have  responded  by  install- 
ing bagasse  return  systems,  air  preheat- 
ers,  and  other  conservation  measures. 
These  installations  will  pay  for  them- 
selves, since  the  price  of  natural  gas 
continues  to  rise  and  also  is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  find. 

Inflation 

All  sugar  cane  farmers  and  processors 
are  feeling  the  effects  of  inflation.  In 
many  instances  costs  have  doubled  and 
even  tripled.  In  addition  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing costs,  our  industry  is  facing 
critical  shortages  of  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. New  tractors  are  very  hard  to 
find.  There  seems  to  be  no  near  end 
to  this  dreadful  inflation  which  has  en- 
veloped not  only  our  nation  but  the 
entire  world  as  well. 

Land  Use  Planning 

Land  use  planning  will  be  three  words 
you  will  be  hearing  a  great  deal  of  in 
the  future.  It  involves  the  "zoning"  of 
all  land  for  specific  purposes  just  as 
property  in  a  city  is  zoned  for  indus- 
trial, recreational,  commercial,  and  resi- 
dential uses.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  this  year  in  the  State  Legislature 
and  in  the  Congress  to  enact  land  use 
planning  legislation.  Both  of  these  legis- 
lative bodies  will  give  this  subject  more 
consideration  next  year.  The  League 
needs  to  adopt  a  definite  policy  on  land 
use  planning.  I  would  welcome  your 
views  on  this  matter. 

Research 

Research  continues  to  be  the  League's 
most  important  role.  It  was  the  com- 
bined research  by  scientists  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Houma  Sta- 
tion and  L.S.U.,  along  with  the  League's 
three  agronomists  and  cooperating  grow- 
ers that  made  it  possible  for  the  new 
variety  C.P.  65-357  to  be  released  last 
year.  Grower  demand  for  the  new  va- 
riety was  very  good.  The  variety  has 
performed  well  this  year  despite  being 
stretched  when  planted  last  fall.  It 
showed  good  stability  during  Hurricane 
Carmen. 

The  double-drill  research  which  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  certain  farms  through- 
continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
out  the  Cane  Belt  is  promising.  Addi- 
tional cane  farmers  are  planting  their 
own  plots  this  year.  For  many  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  increase  our  cane  yields.  Double  drill 
could  possibly  be  the  answer.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  get  as  much 
State  and  Federal  money  as  we  can  for 
sugar  cane  research.  We  make  no  apol- 
ogy for  this,  because  money  spent  for 
agricultural  research  benefits  all  the 
citizens  of  this  nation.  Unfortunately, 
most  people  don't  understand  that. 
Therefore,  we  don't  get  as  much  State 
and  Federal  money  as  we  should  for 
sugar  cane  research.  That  means  the 
League  must  continue  to  use  a  large 
part  of  its  members'  dues  to  finance 
research. 

Processing  Specialist 

For  many  years  the  League  staff  has 
talked  of  hiring  someone  to  work  full 
time  with  our  factories.  This  man  would 
do  extension-type  work  and  also  do  re- 
search on  his  own.  I  think  now  would 
be  the  proper  time  to  hire  such  a  man, 
since  he  could  coordinate  work  being 
done  by  the  factories  on  a  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  natural  gas.  He 
could  also  perform  studies  on  air  and 
water  pollution  control  and  advise  the 
factories  regarding  O.S.H.A.  standards. 
The  League 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
functions  of  the  League  since  becom- 
ing President.  I  have  realized  how  much 
the  League  is  involved  in  every  aspect 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  release  of  a  new  variety, 
appearing   at  public  hearings,   working 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


through  a  committee  on  a  specific  prob- 
lem or  legislation  that  will  affect  us. 
The  League  works  hard  to  help  cane 
growers  and  processors  make  money 
and  money  is  the  name  of  the  game. 
Thanks 

Thanks  are  in  order  for  many  people 
who  helped  the  League  throughout  the 
year.  First  of  all  I  want  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  their  tireless  ef- 
forts. The  members  of  the  League's  com- 
mittees are  due  a  special  thanks  for 
their  time.  I  also  would  like  to  thank 
the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice for  all  of  the  work  it  did  to  help 
improve  our  industry.  Just  as  important 
are  the  thanks  due  to  all  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  personnel. 

We  appreciate  the  manner  in  which 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television  have 
handled  news  with  respect  to  sugar  dur- 
ing the  last  12  months.  During  this  per- 
riod,  the  media  has  generally  treated  us 
fairly  and  allowed  us  to  tell  "our  side" 
of  the  story.  We  have  not  always  been 
able  to  say  that. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  making  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  understand  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  farmers  have.  Such  an  un- 
derstanding is  necessary  if  Americans 
are  to  continue  being  well  fed  and  well 
clothed. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  would  like  to 
thank  each  and  every  one  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  League.  They  are  a  very 
dedicated  bunch  and  work  for  one  main 
goal:  The  success  of  the  Louisiana  su- 
gar industry. 

Thanks  and  good  luck  to  you  on  your 
crop. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South   Peters   St. 
New    Orleans,    La. 
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1973  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Savoie  Industries,  Belle  Rose,  La.  26.3  tons  per       Robert  J.  Judice,  Jr.,  Franklin,  La.  31  tons  per 
acre  on  2319  acres.  Paul  Cancienne,  Manager.       acre  on  77  acres. 
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Clet    L.    Lasseigne,    St.    Martinville,    La.    27.6       Vinton   Landry,   Broussard,   La.   29.3   tons  per 
tons  per  acre  on  243  acres.  acre  on  88.9  acres. 
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FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  harvester, 
J  &  L  cane  harvester,  Ford  tractor  and 
drain  cleaner.  Contact  Savoie  Industries, 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341.  Phone  (504)  473- 
9293. 

FOR  SALE:  1963  J  &  L  cane  harvester 
on  International  560  gas  tractor,  has  1970 
262  AC  diesel  auxiliary.  Good  condition. 
L.  G.  Crochet,  Labarre,  La.  70751.  Phone 
(504)  694-3923.  No  collect  calls. 
FOR  SALE:  1965  J  &  L  cane  harvester. 
Two  J  &  L  chain  net  wagons.  Luke  Ba- 
bin,  III,  Route  1,  Box  412-A,  White  Castle, 
La.  70788.  Phone  (504)  545-3411. 
FOR  SALE:  J  &  L  cane  harvester,  motor 
recently  overhauled,  J  &  L  10  ton  cane 
cart.  Francis  Blanchard,  Rt.  2  Box  354,  St. 
Martinville,  La.  70582.  Phone  (318)  394- 
4619.  NO  COLLECT  CALLS. 
FOR  SALE:  Two  Hypro  ball  bearing 
pumps-$50  each.  Floyd  Blanchard,  Rt.  1, 
Box  129  AA,  Hessmer,  La.  71314.  Phone 
(318)  563-8112. 

FOR  SALE:  Julian  cane  planted  mounted 
on  International  806,  four  wagons,  two 
years  old,  excellent  condition.  Wesley  Mon- 
son  Farms,  Rt.  2  Box  9,  Napoleonville,  La. 
70390.  Phone  (504)  369-7800.  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Jr.  cane  harvester 
with  new  diesel  engine,  all  new  bearings 
and  new  box  topper.  Herman  LaGrange, 
P.  O.  Box  128,  Arnaudville,  La.  70512. 
Phone  (318)  754-5111  during  the  day. 
FOR  SALE:  Five  1970  Model  S-15  J&L 
cane  harvesters.  Inquire  at  Cinclare  Central 
Factory.  Phone  (504)  749-2861. 
WANTED:  Experienced  overseer  for  large 
St.  James  Parish  Sugar  Plantation.  Salary, 
bonus,  housing,  group  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Contact  C.  H.  Burleigh,  Southdown 
Land  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  871,  Houma,  La.  70360. 


BUY  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac'" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPIIAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  FT  Mill  ■ 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®      ■  ■■■■»■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names 
cleaner  cane. 


in 


p[ys<*s^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  she 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac"" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  a 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  r< 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadlea 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henb 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  rrilt  A 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Harvest  of  74  Cane  Crop  Here  — 
Trash  On  Cane 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  sugar 
factories  that  have  not  yet  received  all 
their  mill  rolls  from  repair  foundries, 
most  Louisiana  cane  factories  will  be 
grinding  cane  by  October  18. 

Meeker  Factory  was  the  first  to  grind 
this  year  beginning  October  3,  and  re- 
ports indicate  juice  quality  is  good  but 
cane  delivery  was  slow,  with  the  mill 
running  out  of  cane  for  the  first  four 
days.  Trash  content  was  not  high  with 
very  little  loose  dirt  being  delivered. 

Several  other  factories  began  October 
8  and  9  with  fairly  good  juice  quality 
but  with  trash  content  on  cane  high. 
One  individual  sample  went  to  26  per- 
cent. It  would  appear  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  have  this  much  trash  on  cane 
during  this  very  dry  period.  But  a  few 
tops,  some  loose  dirt,  and  plenty  of 
green  leaves  in  a  sample,  and  trash  can 
be  this  much.  This  was  probably  short 
scrappy  cane.  At  the  present  price  of 
cane,  26  percent  trash  is  a  hard  blow 
to  a  grower,  but  cane  factories  cannot 
make  sugar  out  of  trash.  In  general, 
trash  is  ranging  from  about  8  to  16  per- 
cent with  some  few  below  and  a  few 
more  above. 

Trash  On  Cane 

Trash  on  cane  hurts  both  grower  and 
processor.  The  grower  is  hurt  by  the 
reduction  in  the  weight  delivered.  The 
mill  must  grind  material  that  is  not 
cane.  In  addition  the  mill   suffers   an- 


other blow.  Trash  and  mud  comes  in 
without  sugar  but  leaves  the  factory 
with  sugar  in  bagasse  and  in  filter  mud. 
Mud  also  wears  mill  rolls,  pumps  etc. 
Mud  and  trash  extends  the  grinding 
period,  and  therefore  increases  risks 
from  freezes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deliver  clean  and 
fresh  cane  all  the  time.  Some  times  it 
is  hard  to  do.  In  short  grassy  cane,  it 
is  very  hard  to  deliver  clean  cane.  In 
this  kind  of  cane  the  loader  operator 
pushes  fast  and  far  to  get  a  good  size 
grab  load.  In  this  kind  of  cane  there 
will  be  tops;  there  will  be  green  leaves 
because  of  a  poor  burn  in  thin  cane, 
and,  because  of  the  fast  and  far  push, 
there  will  be  loose  dirt. 

There  are  many  other  times,  particu- 
larly in  better  fields,  where  growers  can 
minimize  trash  and  mud  delievered. 
Growers  and  operators  already  know 
what  to  do  to  help  reduce  trash.  Six 
row  heaps,  where  possible,  help  get  a 
better  burn.  Small  acreage  growers  with 
plenty  of  harvesting  capacity  can  wait 
for  the  dew  to  dry  before  cutting  cane. 
Loader  operators  can  go  more  slowly  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  dirt  being  rolled 
up  in  the  load.  Cane  can  be  burned  in 
the  heart  of  the  day.  The  topping  opera- 
tion can  be  watched  closely  by  owners 
and  management.  Owners  and  manage- 
ment can  constantly  impress  upon  work- 
ers the  importance  of  clean  cane. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 


The  U.  S.  Senate  recently  passed 
unanimously  Resolution  #391,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McGovern  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators:  Aiken,  Allen, 
Rellmon,  Clark,  Curtis,  Dole,  Eastland, 
Helms,  Huddleston,  Humphrey,  Tal- 
madge,  and  Young.  This  Resolution 
dealt  with  the  President's  Committee 
on  food  and  the  continuing  serious  na- 
ture of  the  supply-demand,  and  the 
price  situation  of  fertilizer,  farm  chemi- 
cals, and  fuels  and  energy  (esp.  natural 
gas)  used  by  food  and  agriculture  in- 
dustries. 

The  Resolution  stated  in  part:  "Where- 
as the  Congress  has  developed  and 
adopted  a  body  of  legislation  designed 
to  assure  the  production  of  abundant 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  mar- 
kets of  this  Nation  at  reasonable  prices, 
and;  Whereas  agricultural  producers  are 
faced  with  rapidly  increasing  costs  of 
production  and  shortages  of  fertilizer, 
fuels,  farm  chemicals,  and  other  inputs 
essential  to  food  and  fiber  production, 
and;  Whereas  numerous  actions  taken 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  under 
the  authority  extended  by  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  have  created 
dislocations  within  agriculture  and  be- 
tween agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the 
domestic  economy,  and;  Whereas  any 
disruption  or  dislocation  of  the  Nation's 
agriculture  threatens  the  long-term  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  RE- 
SOLVED,  That   it   is   hereby   declared 


to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  —  (1) 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  have  any  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
materials,  supplies  or  facilitities  utilized 
in  the  production  or  distribution  of  fer- 
tilizer, fuels  and  energy,  farm  chemi- 
cals, and  other  inputs  essential  to  agri- 
cultural production,  give  the  highest 
priority  to  the  agriculture  industry  and 
related  industries  regarding  the  alloca- 
tion of  such  materials,  supplies,  or  fa- 
cilities (2)  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion take  immediate  steps  to  provide 
the  highest  possible  priority  for  the  allo- 
cation of  natural  gas  for  the  expansion 
of  existing  capacity  for  the  production 
of  anhydrous  amonia;  feedstocks,  inter- 
mediates, and  solvents  utilized  in  the 
production  of  farm  chemicals;  feed 
phosphates;  and  for  all  other  agricul- 
tural uses  of  natural  gas."  Efforts  are 
underway  to  have  a  similar  resolution 
introduced  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Report  accompanying  the  Reso- 
lution contains  the  following:  "While 
the  Committee  lauded  the  (Federal 
Power)  Commission's  responsiveness 
this  past  year  with  respect  to  meeting 
fertilizer  industry  requests  for  natural 
gas  under  emergency  relief  procedures, 
the  Committee  expressed  disappoint- 
ment with  both  the  Commission  and 
those  provisions  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (Section  7)  regarding  NA- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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GUTHION  still  controls  sugarcane  borers 
with  same  dosage  as  previous  years. 


Robert  Camors,  manager  of  the 
West  Linden  Sugarcane  Plantation 
at  Jeanerette,  La.,  interrupted  a  stroll 
through  the  plantation's  wildlife 
preserve  to  discuss  control  of 
sugarcane  borer. 

"Why  do  we  like  ®GUTHION 
insecticide?  Because  it  gives  control 
of  sugarcane  borer  at  low  cost 
and  with  the  same  dosage  we've  used 
for  several  years!'  he  said. 

"No  farmer  who  is  really  in  the 
sugarcane  business  would  think  of 
doing  without  borer  control. 
And  we've  been  getting  good, 
economical  control  with  GUTHION. 

On  top  of  that,  I  haven't  noticed 


any  problems  with  our  quail, 
rabbits  and  fish. 

For  good  control  of  sugarcane 
borer  that's  only  part  of  the  story, 
order  GUTHION  when  borer  counts 
reach  five  per  cent.  Order  from  your 
chemical  dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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RELATIVE  MATURITY  OF  SIX  COMMERCIAL 

SUGAR  CANE  VARIETIES  GROWN  IN 

LOUISIANA 

DURING  19731 


B.  L.  Legendre  and  H.  P.  Fanguy1 


The  relative  maturity  of  six  commer- 
cial varieties  (CP  52-68,  CP  61-37,  CP 
65-357,  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and  L  65-69) 
was  investigated.  L  60-25  and  L  62-96 
reached  an  acceptable  level  of  sucrose 
(12%)  earliest,  followed  closely  by  CP 
61-37,  L  65-69,  and  CP  65-357.  CP  61- 
37  matured  earlier  than  normal  during 
1973  at  Houma,  L  60-25  and  L  62-96 
reached  a  peak  in  their  respective  ma- 
turity curves  on  or  about  November  15, 
but  CP  65-357  continued  to  accumulate 
sucrose.  After  November  15,  CP  65-357 
exceeded  L  60-25  and  L  62-96  in  per- 
centage of  sucrose  in  the  cane.  CP  52- 
68  matured  last.  Outfield  tests  con- 
firmed the  relatively  high  sucrose  levels 
found  in  CP  65-357,  L  60-25,  L  62-96, 
and  L  65-69  in  both  the  plant  cane  and 
the  first-stubble  crop  on  both  light  and 
heavy  soils.  CP  52-68  and  CP  61-37  were 
last  to  mature  and  lowest  in  sucrose  con- 
tent in  both  the  plant  and  the  first-stub- 
ble crop  on  both  light  and  heavy  soil. 

Louisiana  has  a  short  growing  season 
(7-9  months)  for  the  culture  of  sugar- 
cane, so  varieties  selected  for  cultiva- 
tion should  have  an  acceptable  per- 
centage of  sucrose  (12%)  in  the  cane 
at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest.  Also, 
these   varieties    should    continue    to    ac- 


1  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment  Station. 

2  Research  Agronomists,  Southern  Region, 
ARS,  USDA,  Houma,  La.  70360. 


cumulate  sucrose  until  harvested  or  dam- 
aged by  cold. 

This  paper  summarizes  the  ripening 
potential  of  six  commercial  varieties 
grown  for  sugar  in  Louisiana.  They  in- 
clude CP  52-68,  CP  61-37,  CP  65-357, 
L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and  L  65-69. 

Materials  and  Methods 
Maturity  Test 

Maturity  studies  designed  to  measure 
relative  changes  in  juice  quality;  i.e., 
Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  and  purity,  are 
conducted  on  a  continuing  basis  at  the 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Laboratory,  Houma, 
Louisiana.  Included  in  these  tests  are 
the  major  commercial  varieties  and  the 
promising  unreleased  varieties  that  are 
candidates  for  commercial  release.  All 
maturity  studies  are  made  with  cane  of 
the  first-stubble  crop  which  is  grown 
on  Mhoon  silt  loam. 

Samples  of  each  variety,  consisting  of 
25  hand-cleaned  stalks  that  are  topped 
at  approximately  6  inches  below  the 
terminal  bud,  were  collected,  weighed, 
and  milled  once  through  a  three-roll 
iron-to-iron  mill.  The  number  of  sam- 
ples taken  per  variety  depends  on  the 
number  of  replications,  one  sample  from 
each  replication.  Four  replications  were 
used  in  the  1973  study;  therefore,  four 
samples  were  taken  for  each  variety.  | 
Samples  were  taken  every  2  weeks,  be-  j 
ginning  in  late  September  and  ending 
in  December,  for  a  total  of  six  sampling 
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dates.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
procedures  used  in  maturity  studies  can 
be  found  elsewhere  (4). 

Outfield  Testing  Program 

In  addition  to  the  maturity  tests  at 
the  Houma  Laboratory,  outfield  tests 
are  conducted  on  13  farms  located 
throughout  the  sugarcane  belt.  The  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  outfield  testing  pro- 
gram is  to  determine  yield  potential 
in  the  plant-cane  and  in  the  first-  and 
seoond-stubble  crops  on  both  light  and 
heavy  soils.  All  phases  of  the  program 
for  field  testing  of  varieties  are  con- 
ducted on  a  cooperative  basis  by  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  How- 
ever, results  shown  in  this  paper  will 
be  limited  to  the  seven  outfield  loca- 
tions that  are  monitored  by  USD  A 
scientists. 

The  cane  used  in  outfield  variety  tests 
consists  of  8-20  experimental  varieties 
and  five  commercial  varieties,  planted 
in  a  randomized  complete-block  design 
with  four  replications.  Plots  are  18  feet 
wide  (three  rows)  and  32  feet  long, 
with  4  feet  pathways,  for  a  total  area 
per  plot  of  about  1/67  acre.  A  random 
20-stalk  sample  is  taken  from  each  plot 
at  harvest.  A  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  outfield  tests  is  given  else- 
where  ( 2 ) . 

Sample  mill  Brix,  apparent  sucrose, 
land  purity  were  determined  on  all  sam- 
jples  from  both  the  maturity  test  and 
outfield  tests  in  the  usual  manner:  Brix 
by  hydrometer,  sucrose  by  polarization, 
land  purity  as  the  ratio  of  sucrose  to 
Brix  (7).  The  Brix  and  sucrose  percent- 
ages of  cane  (normal  juice  Brix  and 
| sucrose)  were  calculated  by  applying 
the  average  daily  Brix  and  sucrose  fac- 
Jtors  from  three  Houma  area  mills  to 
!  sample  mill  Brix  and  sucrose.  These  fac- 
jtors  were  obtained  on  each  of  the  six 
I  sampling  dates  of  the  maturity  test.  Esti- 
|  mated  yields  of  96-pol  ( 96-percent-pure 
I  sucrose)  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  for  both 
I  the  maturity  and  outfield  tests  were  de- 
termined by  Legendre's  and  Hender- 
son's modification  of  Arceneaux's  pro- 
cedure  (5). 
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According  to  the  1973  variety  census 
(6),  L  60-25,  CP  61-37,  CP  52-68,  and 
L  62-96  were  the  four  leading  commer- 
cial varieties  grown  in  Louisiana  during 
the  1973  crop,  with  21,  20,  19,  and  19%, 
respectivelv,  of  the  total  sugarcane 
acreage  in  the  State.  L  65-69  and  CP 
65-357,  which  were  released  for  com- 
mercial production  in  1972  and  1973, 
respectively,  comprised  less  than  2% 
each  of  the  total  acreage. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Maturity  Test 

Relative  maturity,  measured  by  per- 
centage of  sucrose  in  cane  ( normal  juice 
sucrose)  was  significantly  different  be- 
tween varieties  on  each  of  the  six  sam- 
pling dates  of  the  maturity  test  (Table 
1).  None  of  the  varieties  had  accept- 
able levels  of  sucrose  (12%)  until  after 
October  15.  CP  52-68  was  lowest  in  su- 
crose on  every  sampling  date.  It  did  not 
reach  an  acceptable  level  of  sucrose  un- 
til after  November  12.  CP  61-37  had  the 
second  lowest  sucrose  level  in  this  test, 
but  its  sucrose  level  was  equal  to  that 
of  L  60-25  and  L  62-96  on  the  initial 
two  sampling  dates.  Previous  reports 
found  CP  52-68  and  CP  61-37  to  be 
approximately  equal  in  their  sucrose 
content  (4).  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and  CP 
61-37  were  the  earliest  varieties  to  ma- 
ture. Previous  maturity  tests  showed  the 
earliness  of  L  60-25  and  L  62-96  (4). 
Of  particular  interest  in  this  test  were 
the  results  found  for  CP  65-357.  This 
variety  had  a  sucrose  level  significantly 
lower  that  that  for  L  60-25  on  the  first 
sampling  date.  However,  on  every  other 
sampling  date  the  sucrose  level  of  CP 
65-357  was  either  equal  to  or  signifi- 
rieties  in  the  test.  Although  the  sucrose 
cantly  higher  than  that  of  all  other  va- 
level  of  L  60-25  and  L  62-96  reached  a 
peak  on  or  about  November  15,  CP  65- 
357  continued  to  accumulate  sucrose. 
L  65-69,  although  not  included  in  this 
test,  has  approximated  the  same  ma- 
turity curve  as  do  L  60-25  and  L  62-96 
(4). 

An  estimated  yield  of  96-pol  sugar  per 
ton  is  another  measure  of  the  relative 

(continued  on  next  page) 


maturity  of  cane.  CP  52-68  showed  the 
lowest  yield  throughout  the  test  (Table 
2).  CP  61-37  was  equal  to  L  60-25  on 
five  of  the  six  sampling  dates.  On  the 
remaining  sampling  dates,  CP  61-37  was 
significantly  lower  in  sugar  per  ton  than 
was  L  60-25  or  L  62-96.  L  60-25  and 
L  62-96  had  the  highest  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  on  the  initial  sampling  date, 
followed  closely  by  CP  61-37.  However, 
although  L  60-25  and  L  62-96  were 
higher  in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  ini- 
tially, they  accumulated  sucrose  at  the 
rate  of  only  1.2  and  1.5  pounds  a  day 
per  ton  of  cane  respectively;  whereas, 
the  accumulation  of  CP  65-357  was  at 
the  rate  of  1.9  pounds  a  day  per  ton  of 
cane.  As  a  result  the  yield  of  sugar  per 
ton  for  CP  65-357  surpassed  the  yield 
of  either  L  60-25  or  L  62-96  on  the  final 
two  sampling  dates. 

Outfield  Testing  Program 

Results  from  5  of  13  outfield  tests  in 
1973  indicated  that  CP  52-68  and  CP 
61-37  were  significantly  lower  in  sugar 
per  ton  than  were  the  four  other  varie- 
ties, in  both  the  plant  and  stubble  crops 
on  light  soil  (Table  3.).  CP  65-357  was 
equal  to  or  better  than  L  60-25  or  L 
62-96  in  sugar  per  ton  in  both  crops. 
The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  for  L  65-69 
was  equal  to  that  for  L  60-25  in  the 
plant-cane  crop  only.  In  the  first-stub- 
ble crop,  the  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
L  65-69  was  significantly  lower  than 
that  of  either  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  or  CP 
65-357,  but  significantly  better  than  that 
of  either  CP  52-68  or  CP  61-37. 

CP  52-68  and  CP  61-37  were  also  sig- 
nificantly lower  in  sugar  per  ton  in  re- 
sults from  two  heavy-soil  outfield  tests 
in  both  the  plant  and  stubble  crops 
(Table  4).  L  65-69  and  CP  65-357  gave 
excellent  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  on 
heavy  soils.  Both  were  equal  to  L  62-96 
in  the  plant-cane  crop.  CP  65-357  was 
significantly  better  than  was  L  60-25  in 
the  plant-cane  crop,  but  L  60-25  was 
better  in  the  first-stubble  crop. 

The  data  for  both  light  and  heavy 
soils  agreed  with  outfield  reports  pub- 
lished earlier  that  covered  all  13  loca- 
tions (1,  3). 


L  60-25  and  L  62-96  are  the  major 
early-maturing  varieties  grown  in  Louis- 
iana. L  65-69  and  CP  65-357,  two  newly 
released  varieties,  are  similar  to  L  60-25 
and  L  62-96  in  their  maturity.  How- 
ever, although  the  maturity  curves  for 
L  60-25  and  L  62-96  tended  to  peak 
midway  through  the  harvest,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sucrose  in  the  variety  CP 
65-357  continued  throughout  the  har- 
vest. These  results  indicate  that,  when 
all  six  commercial  varieties  included  in 
this  study  are  grown,  L  60-25  and  L 
62-96  should  be  harvested  first,  followed 
by  L  65-69  and  CP  65-357.  However, 
in  heavy  soils,  L  65-69  and  CP  65-357 
can  be  harvested  early  in  the  harvest. 
Both  CP  52-68  and  CP  61-37  should  be 
harvested  as  late  in  the  season  as  is 
practical. 
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THE  GRASS  STOPPER 


SINBAR  controls  seedling 
Johnsongrass,  and  most  annual 
broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses. 

SINBAR  eliminates  tough 
annual  winter  grasses. 


SINBAR  is  registered  for  first- 
and  second-year  stubble  cane, 
as  well  as  plant  cane. 

SINBAR  works  until  you  can 
cultivate  in  the  spring. 


Start  your  spring  grass  control  now  with  SINBAR 

With  any  chemical,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully, 
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Table  1.     Normal  juice  sucrose  of  five  sugarcane  varieties  in  the  first-stubble 
crop  on  Mhoon  silt  loam  during  1973  at  Houma,  La.1 

Juice  sucrose  (%)2 


Dates  of  harvest 


Variety 

10-3 

10-15 

10-29 

11-12 

11-26 

12-10 

CP-52-68 

6.9c 

9.9b 

9.9c 

11.9c 

12.9c 

12.9d 

CP  61-37 

9.2ab 

10.8ab 

12.0ab 

12.6bc 

13.3c 

13.5c 

CP-65-357 

9.0b 

11.6a 

12.6ab 

13.9a 

15.3a 

15.4a 

L  60-25 

9.9a 

11.6a 

12.9a 

13.5a 

14.0b 

14.1b 

L  62-96 

9.4ab 

11.1a 

11.9b 

12.6bc 

14.0b 

14.2b 

1  Each  value  represents  average  of  four  replications. 

2  Means  in  each  column  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  0.05  P. 


Table  2.     Estimated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  five  sugarcane  varieties  in  the 
first-stubble  crop  on  Mhoon  silt  loam  during  1973  at  Houma,  La.1 


Sugar  per  ton  (lb): 


Dates  of  harvest 


Variety 

10-3 

10-15 

10-29 

11-12 

11-26 

12-10 

CP-52-68 

112c 

174b 

174c 

216c 

236d 

238c 

CP-61-37 

165a 

198a 

224ab 

237b 

253c 

258b 

CP  65-357 

151b 

205a 

225ab 

254a 

281a 

284a 

L  60-25 

178a 

212a 

240a 

252a 

263b 

264b 

L  62-96 

165a 

200a 

216b 

231b 

262b 

266b 

1  Each  value  represents  average  of  four  replications. 

2  Means  in  each  column  followed  by  the  same  letter  arc  not  significantly  different  at  0.05  P. 
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Table  3.     Combined  estimated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  six  sugarcane  varieties 

in  the  plant-cane  and  first-stubble  crops  on  light  soil 

from  the  outfield  testing  program  during  1973.1 


Sugar 

per  ton  (lb)2 

Variety 

Plant  cane 

First  stubble 

Average3 

CP  61-37 

225d 

212c 

218 

CP  52-68 

230d 

218c 

224 

L  65-69 

239c 

230b 

235 

L  62-96 

250ab 

241a 

246 

L  60-25 

245bc 

248a 

247 

CP  65-357 

256a 

244a 

250 

1  Each  value  represents  average  of  two  outfield  locations,  four  replications  per  location. 

2  Means  in  each  column  followed  by  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  0.05  P. 

3  Simple  average  of  plant-cane  and  first  stubble  crops. 


1  ctUlC    1.         V. 

juhiuiucu  caunictLcu.  yiciu.  ui  augcu   jjci    tun  ux  sia  suj 

in  the  plant-cane  and  first-stubble  crops  on  heavy 
from  the  outfield  testing  program  during  1973. 1 

JcUUctJ 

soil 

ie    vaiicuca 

Sugar  per 

ton  (lb)2 

Variety 

Plant  cane 

First  stubble 

Average3 

CP  61-37 
CP  52-68 
L  62-96 

205c 
200c 
236ab 

201c 
205c 
222b 

203 
203 
229 

L  65-69 
CP  65-357 
L  60-25 

230ab 

242a 

229b 

230ab 

223b 

243a 

230 

233 
236 

1  Each  value  represents  average  of  five  outfield  locations,  four  replications  per  location. 

2  Means  in  each  column  followed  by  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  0.05  P. 

3  Simple  average  of  plant-cane  and  first  stubble  crops. 
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1973  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 

l%3 


!  M 

Whitney    Webre,    Maringouin,    La.,    30.5   tons       Tennis  Webre,  Maringouin,  La.  37.1  tons  per 
per  acre  on  27  acres.  acre  on  50.8  acres. 


Cardcan,   Inc.,   Cottonport,   La.,   39.7   tons   on       Dudley  LcBlanc,  White  Castle,  La.,  35.5  tons 

123  acres,  from  left,  Carol  Aymond  and  David       per  acre  on  31  acres. 

Aymond. 
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1973  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Burton  and  Lloyd  Newton,  Bunkie,  La.,  35.8    tons  per  acre  on  390  acres. 


Matherne  Bros.,  from  left,  J.  C,  Kirlin,  Clarence,  Jr.,  and  Francis  J.,  Thibodaux,  La.,  30.5 

tons  per  acre  on  592  acres. 
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FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  harvester, 
J  &  L  cane  harvester,  Ford  tractor  and 
drain  cleaner.  Contact  Savoie  Industries, 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341.  Phone  (504)  473- 
9293. 

FOR  SALE:  1963  J  &  L  cane  harvester 
on  International  560  gas  tractor,  has  1970 
262  AC  diesel  auxiliary.  Good  condition. 
L.  G.  Crochet,  Labarre,  La.  70751.  Phone 
(504)  694-3923.  No  collect  calls. 
FOR  SALE:  1965  J  &  L  cane  harvester. 
Two  J  &  L  chain  net  wagons.  Luke  Ba- 
bin,  III,  Route  1,  Box  412-A,  White  Castle, 
La.  70788.  Phone  (504)  545-3411. 
FOR  SALE:  J  &  L  cane  harvester,  motor 
recently  overhauled,  J  &  L  10  ton  cane 
cart.  Francis  Blanchard,  Rt.  2  Box  354,  St. 
Martinville,  La.  70582.  Phone  (318)  394- 
4619.  NO  COLLECT  CALLS. 
FOR  SALE:  Two  Hypro  ball  bearing 
pumps-$50  each.  Floyd  Blanchard,  Rt.  1, 
Box  129  AA,  Hessmer,  La.  71314.  Phone 
(318)  563-8112. 

FOR  SALE:  Julian  cane  planted  mounted 
on  International  806,  four  wagons,  two 
years  old,  excellent  condition.  Wesley  Mon- 
son  Farms,  Rt.  2  Box  9,  Napoleonville,  La. 
70390.  Phone  (504)  369-7800.  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Jr.  cane  harvester 
with  new  diesel  engine,  all  new  bearings 
and  new  box  topper.  Herman  LaGrange, 
P.  O.  Box  128,  Arnaudville,  La.  70512. 
Phone  (318)  754-5111  during  the  day. 
FOR  SALE:  Five  1970  Model  S-15  J&L 
cane  harvesters.  Inquire  at  Cinclare  Central 
Factory.  Phone  (504)  749-2861. 
WANTED:  Experienced  overseer  for  large 
St.  James  Parish  Sugar  Plantation.  Salary, 
bonus,  housing,  group  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Contact  C.  H.  Burleigh,  Southdown 
Land  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  871,  Houma,  La.  70360. 


BUY  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouse,  La.  70802 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  4) 
TIONAL  PRIORITY  RESPONSIVE- 
NESS in  meeting  fertilizer  and  other 
agricultural  industry  needs  for  addi- 
tional gas  supplies  to  expand  existing 
capacity,  which  is  essential  if  future 
U.  S.  demands  for  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
and  food  and  fiber,  are  to  be  met." 

"The  Committee  also  reviewed  with 
Mr.  Nassikas  the  importance  of  greater 
coordination  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  importance  of  the  Commission 
providing   stronger  leadership   and   ini- 


tiative with  State  regulatory  bodies  re- 
garding end-use  priorities  for  intrastate 
gas  supplies." 

"The  Committee  requested  Mr.  Nassi- 
kas to  provide  legislative  drafting  ser- 
vices to  the  Committee  in  developing 
amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
which  would  require  the  FPC  to  pro- 
vide higher  priority  status  for  agricul- 
tural uses  of  natural  gas.  While  such 
legislation  itself  would  not  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  it  will 
be  drafted  for  introduction  considera- 
tion by  Committee  members." 


Have  Something  To  Sell 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  tk  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  l"rNAIa 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®      ■  ■llflW 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLIKH^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only;  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  190( 


o\Coli 

Acquisitions  Division,   Serials   Dept 
Louisiana  State  University   Library 
2ton  Rouge,  Louisiana     70303 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 

Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  12.63 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(97%  - 103%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  12.25  -  High  13.01 

New  York  Price  on  Oct.  30,  1974 45.00 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  30,  1974 25.0048 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Oct.  30,  1974 44.97 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  30,  1974 24.9748 
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EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Need  Rain  -  Don't  Plow  Out  Stubble 
Too  Soon  —  Cane  Light  —  Scrapping 


Most  of  the  cane  planted  since  Hurri- 
cane Carmen  has  received  little  or  no 
rainfall.  Some  of  this  type  cane,  and 
particularly  cane  planted  on  heavy  soils 
for  a  four  or  five  week  period,  could 
produce  poor  stands  in  the  spring.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  good  chance  some  plant 
cane  will  fail  to  make  a  stand,  growers 
should  not  plow  out  too  much  stubble 
too  soon.  Keep  at  least  a  portion  of 
stubble  cane  intended  for  plowing  out 
until  stands  are  evident  in  the  spring. 
This  is  good  insurance  and  it  doesn't 
cost  much.  There  is  also  always  the 
chance  that  some  first  year  stubble  will 
not  look  as  good  as  second  year  stubble 
and  keeping  some  stubble  for  late  plow 
out  is  always  a  good  policy. 

Cane  Light 

The  harvest  of  the  1974  crop  is  well 
under  way.  Most  growers  are  complain- 
ing that  vields  of  cane  per  acre  are  off 
considerably  from  earlier  predictions. 
Many  growers  report  yield  of  cane  per 
acre  will  be  as  much  as  five  or  six  tons 
less  than  pre-Hurricane  Carmen  esti- 
mates. It  is  becoming  very  evident  that 
early  estimates  of  20  to  25  percent  loss 
in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  from  the  hurri- 
cane will  be  fairly  accurate.  However, 
if  good  weather  will  prevail,  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  could  possibly  be  far  better 
than  the  writer's  earlier  estimate.  Heavy 
rains,  muddy  fields,  and  freezes  could 
reduce  sugar  recovery  per  ton  of  cane. 
Thus  far,  harvesting  conditions  have 
been  excellent.  However,  though  many 
growers  will  find  this  hard  to  believe, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  harvesters 
bogged  down  in  holes  left  over  from 
last  year  even  in  this  very  dry  period. 

A  stalk  of  cane  is  now  worth  4/2  cents, 
almost  a  nickel.  Any  cane  grower  with 
a  hole  in  his  pocket  dropping  nickels 


while  walking  down  the  road  would 
certainly  stoop  to  pick  up  the  nickels. 
When  cane  is  worth  this  much,  scrap- 
ping is  very  important.  Most  growers 
are  scrapping,  but  in  many  cases  more 
scrappers  could  be  used.  Many  women 
are  being  used  this  year  as  scrappers. 
Some  growers  have  found  high  school 
students  to  work  out  well  as  scrappers. 
These  youngsters  can  do  a  good  job  if 
supervised  properly.  They  are  being 
used  on  week  ends  and  after  school 
hours. 

Scrapping 

Scrappers  have  been  timed  on  a  num- 
ber of  farms  for  the  number  of  stalks 
scrapped  per  minute.  The  number  of 
stalks  scrapped  have  varied  widely  rang- 
ing from  five  stalks  to  22  stalks  per 
minute.  In  the  several  counts  made, 
eight  to  11  stalks  per  minute  seemed 
fairly  common.  It  was  surprising  how 
long  one  scrapper  could  stand  up,  doing 
nothing,  looking  around,  and  still  man- 
age to  throw  five  stalks  per  minute  on 
the  heap  row.  A  scrapper  putting  five 
stalks  of  cane  on  the  heap  row  per 
minute  will  get  one  more  ton  of  cane 
to  the  mill. 

Many  growers  are  surprised  at  esti- 
mates made  of  the  amount  of  scrap 
cane  being  left  in  the  field.  One  easy 
way  to  estimate  the  amount  of  scrap 
left  per  acre  is  to  count  the  number  of 
stalks  left  on  72  feet  of  row.  Do  this 
several  times  in  the  field  and  average 
the  number  of  stalks  found  on  each  of 
the  72  feet  of  row.  When  10  stalks  are 
counted  on  72  feet,  one  ton  is  on  the 
field  as  scrap.  For  each  additional  10 
stalks  found  per  72  feet,  add  another 
ton  as  scrap.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
find  the  equivalent  of  30  stalks  per  72 
feet  of  row,  or  three  tons  of  cane  per 
acre. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


DOMESTIC  SUGAR  GROWERS 

&  PROCESSORS  EXPRESS  VIEWS 

ON  TARIFF  &  FOREIGN  QUOTAS 


Representatives  of  the  domestic  sugar 
growers  and  processors  recently  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  copies  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Treasury 
and  the  Special  White  House  Trade 
Representative  to  express  their  views  on 
tariffs  and  foreign  quotas  when  the  Su- 
gar Act  expires  on  December  31,  1974. 
Their  joint  views  were  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Katz  of  your  Department  last 
Friday  and  discuss  what  action  should 
be  taken  if  the  Sugar  Act  is  not  extended 
beyond  its  present  termination  date  of 
December  31,  1974.  As  indicated  at  the 
meeting  we  wish  to  put  our  recommen- 
dations in  writing. 

If  the  Sugar  Act  expires,  the  President 
is  vested  with  authority  under  Headnote 
2  to  Part  10A  of  Schedule  I  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS) 
and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  du- 
ties and  import  quotas  on  sugar.  If  the 
President  should  fail  to  act,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  the  duty  on  96°  raw 
sugar  would  revert  from  the  present 
.62500  per  pound  (Part  10A,  Column  1 
rate)  to  the  full  statutory  rate  of  1.87500 
per  pound  (Part  10A,  Column  2  rate.) 
The  President,  subject  to  making  the 
necessary  findings,  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim a  particular  rate  for  sugar  not 
lower  than  .62500  per  pound  nor  higher 
than  50  percent  above  the  so-called  stat- 


utory rate  of  1.87500  per  pound  for  96 
raw  sugar  (Section  210(a)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. )  The  par- 
ticular rate  established  by  the  President 
is  required  by  Headnote  2  to  be  one 
"which  will  give  due  consideration  to 
the  interests  in  the  United  States  sugar 
market  of  domestic  producers  and  ma- 
terially affected  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade".  The  President  is  also  authorized, 
under  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going authorities,  to  establish  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign 
countries.  Both  the  duty  rates  and  the 
quota  limitations  may  be  modified  from 
time  to  time  as  the  President  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  GATT,  including 
protection  of  the  interests  of  domestic 
producers  as  specified  in  Headnote  2. 
The  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry represented  by  the  persons  who 
have  signed  this  letter  recommend  that, 
if  the  Sugar  Act  expires,  the  President 
take  the  following  actions: 

1.  Continue  the  duty  on  both  raw  and 
refined  sugar  at  present  levels. 

2.  Establish  import  quotas  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  required  or 
appropriate  to  cany  out  the  terms  of 
GATT. 

We  oppose  any  increase  under  pres- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Federal  Land  Bank 
loan  at  work 
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If  you  want  to  know  what  we  finance, 
you've  got  to  look  beyond  our  name. 

When  your  name  is  The  Federal  Land 
Bank,  people  often  overlook  the  various 
ways  in  which  your  loan  services  can  be 
used.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  not  a 
"federal"  agency,  its  loans  are  not 
restricted  to  purchases  of  "land,"  and  it 
is  far  from  being  a  traditional  "bank." 
Rather,  it  is  a  unique  user-owned  lender 
that  offers  loans  for  many  purposes. 

Farmers  do  use  their  Land  Bank  to  buy 
land,  of  course.  But  Land  Bank  loans  are 
also  used  to  build  or  remodel  homes  .  .  . 
or  make  major  improvements.  They're 
used  to  refinance  existing  debt— and 
thereby  take  advantage  of  an  increased 
equity  or  perhaps  consolidate  several 
loans  at  a  single,  more  convenient  source. 
Farm  families  are  even  using  a  Land  Bank 


loan  to  send  their  kids  to  college. 

Throughout  the  South,  you'll  find  Land 
Bank  financing  wherever  you  find 
agricultural  activity.  On  large  farms. 
On  small  farms.  You'll  find  these  long- 
term  loans  helping  the  traditional  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  part-time  farmer.  You'll 
find  the  Land  Bank  making  Rural  Home 
Loans  to  non-farm  families  who  want  to 
live  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  town. 

So,  when  you  look  for  a  long-term  loan  at 
reasonable  cost,  remember  our  name: 
The  Federal  Land  Bank.  But  forget  the 
limitations  our  name  implies.  If  the  loan 
you  seek  will  help  you 
live  a  better  life  in  the 
rural  South,  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  we 
can  help. 


Contact  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  president  in  your  area  of  Louisiana:  Adrain  D.  Land,  Jr. 
Alexandria  •  Albert  W.  Magee,  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge  •  Roy  Clark,  Crowley  •  Theodore  B.  Owens,  Jr., 
Lake  Providence  •  Lawrence  C.  Bingham,  Monroe  •  Louis  J.  Duplechain,  New  Iberia 
Jimmie  L.  Sylvester,  Opelousas  •  Fred  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Rayville  •  J.  Kenneth  Hammons,  Shreveport 
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1973    HIGH    YIELD    AWARD    WINNERS 


Maurice  Loupe,  Lockport,  La.,  32.8  tons  per      James   Hill,   Gheens,  La.,  29.8  tons   per  acre 
acre  on  39  acres.  on  145  acres. 


Eddie    Falgoust,    Vacheric,    La.,    33    tons    per    acre    on    163    acres.    Pictured    on   right    is    St. 

James  County  Agent  Dan  Fontenot. 
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Caire  and  Graugnard,  Edgard,  La.,  31.3  tons    per   acre    on   2,078    acres,    from    left,    Casimir 
Graugnard,  Elton  Torres,  and  Francis  Graugnard. 


H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc.,  Bunkie,  La.,  33.4    tons  per  acre  on  575  acres,  from  left,  Harvey 

Allums  and  Grady  Bubenzer. 
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B  &  G  Farms,  Hester,  La.,  33  tons  per  acre       Andrew  Medine,   White   Castle,  La., 

on  65  acres,  from  left,  John  Gravois  and  Errol       per  acre  on  81  acres. 

Becnel. 


33   tons 


Acosta   Brothers   (Manuel,   Percy,   and   Bobby),    Raccland,  La.,  31.6  tons  per  acre  on  301  acres. 
8  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


THE  GRASS  STOPPER 


SINBAR  controls  seedling 
Johnsongrass,  and  most  annual 
broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses. 

SINBAR  eliminates  tough 
annual  winter  grasses. 


SINBAR  is  registered  for  first- 
and  second-year  stubble  cane, 
as  well  as  plant  cane. 

SINBAR  works  until  you  can 
cultivate  in  the  spring. 


Start  your  spring  grass  control  now  with  SINBAR 

With  any  chemical,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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1973  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Simon  Landry,  Belle  Rose,  La.,  33.9  tons  per       Glenn   and   Wayne   Freyou,   New   Iberia,   La., 
acre  on  74  acres.  31  tons  per  acre  on  35  acres. 
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Estate    of   Phillip    Rodrigue,    managed    by    Al- 
fred Rodrigue,  pictured,  New  Iberia,  La.,  31.4       Ronald   R.   Hebcrt,   Jeanerette,   La.,   33.6  tons 
tons  per  acre  on  160  acres.  per  acre  on  734  acres. 
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FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  overseer. 
River  Plantation  in  excellent  shape  with 
500  acres  cane.  House  and  usual  amenities. 
Good  salary  and  liberal  bonus.  Write  giving 
age  and  qualifications.  Refer  to  Ad  2. 

FOR  SALE:  1967  CAM  ECO  harvester, 
completely  rebuilt  to  1973  model.  Picking 
Box  Top  and  new  carrier,  900  hours  on 
engine,  $15,500.00.  Phone  (504)  447-9695, 
A.  B.  Caldwell,  Thibodaux,  La. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Overseer  for  large 
Iberia  Parish  sugar  cane  plantation.  Start 
work  after  first  of  the  year.  Write  William 
S.  Patout,  III,  M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Rt.  1  Box  288,  Jeanerette,  La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


- 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

ent  unusual  circumstances  in  the  duty 
on  either  raw  or  refined  sugar  on  the 
ground  that  such  action  would  tend  to 
increase  sugar  prices  to  consumers.  Since 
quotas  appear  to  be  required  as  a  part 
of  the  duty  action  recommended  above, 
we  think  the  pattern  established  by  the 
Sugar  Act  for  raw  sugar  quotas  should 
be  continued  to  afford  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  consider  sugar  legisla- 
tion at  an  appropriate  later  date.  Head- 
note  2  and  related  antecedent  provisions 
were  apparently  intended  as  stopgap 
authority  to  provide  continuity  during 
temporary  lapses  of  the  Sugar  Act.  It 
is,  therefore,  most  appropriate  that  the 
President  preserve  the  long  established 
quota  system  embodied  in  the  Sugar 
Act. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Hawaiians,  Beet  Growers 
Federation,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  US 
Beet  Sugar  Assn.  (Processors)  and  the 
California  Beet  Growers  Assn. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 

New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PrillA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PrNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R'      ■  ■"1™ 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  1900; 


cqui3ition3  Div-iaiori 

i3iana  Stat 
ton  Rouge 


University    Li 
oui3iana  ?jj^3 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available )   12.73 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(97%  -  103%  of  Price  Objective)  __  Low  12.35  -  High  13.11 

New  York  Price  on  Nov.  14,  1974  56.00 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Nov.  14,  1974  26.1583 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Nov.  14,  1974  55.97 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Nov.  14,  1974  26.1283 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Natural  Gas 

The  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals' natural  gas  decision  on  Novem- 
ber 8  ordered  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  give  utility  companies  priority 
over  industry.  The  League  plans  to  con- 
test this  decision,  in  hopes  of  averting  a 
natural  gas  cutoff. 

If  not  contested,  the  decision  would 
be  effective  not  later  than  November  29 
and  possibly  as  early  as  November  22. 
Similar  requests  for  reconsideration  will 
be  made  by  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  along  with 
others. 

On  November  14  the  League  learned 
that  -the  FPC  had  turned  down  the  sugar 
mills'  plea  for  extraordinary  relief.  The 
League  is  now  planning  to  ask  United 
Gas  Pipe  Line  for  emergency  relief  for 
the  sugar  mills.  Emergency  relief  can 
only  be  requested  when  there  is  danger 
of  irreparable  damage  or  loss  of  property. 

The  current  sugar  supply  situation 
should  play  a  large  part  in  keeping  the 
mills  running.  The  public  is  already  con- 
cerned over  the  rising  sugar  prices  and 
a  shutdown  would  bring  further  na- 
tional attention. 

Sugar  Prices  and  Supply 

For  the  time  being  there  seems  to  be 
ino  ceiling  on  how  high  sugar  prices  can 
go.  The  current  prices  should  affect  de- 
mand somewhat,  but  no  one  can  make 
a  fair  estimate  of  how  much  at  this  time. 
For  example,  I  heard  recently  where  a 
high  school  in  the  North  was  cutting  out 
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the  student's  dessert  because  of  sugar 
prices. 

It  appears  that  world  wide  consump- 
tion will  exceed  production  again  this 
year.  If  so,  it  woud  make  the  fifth  year 
in  a  row  that  this  has  happened.  The 
price  of  sugar  has  been  too  low  for  too 
long. 

The  following  is  one  of  my  weekly 
news  articles  on  the  current  situation 
which  some  of  you  may  not  have  seen. 

Raw  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  are  high  because  there 
is  a  worldwide  scarcity  of  sugar.  World- 
wide consumption  has  exceeded  produc- 
tion in  each  of  the  last  four  years.  It 
appears  this  will  also  be  true  for  the 
current  year. 

Production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
consumption  because  over  a  period  of 
years,  capital  and  other  resources  could 
be  more  profitably  devoted  to  uses  other 
than  for  expanding  sugar  production. 
Government  support  prices  for  sugar  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  were 
not  high  enough  to  encourage  produc- 
tion increases  to  the  extent  needed. 

The  United  States  consumes  about  12 
million  tons  of  sugar  in  a  year's  time. 
Domestic  sugar  production  from  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets  is  enough  only  to 
supply  about  half  of  this  total.  The  re- 
maining six  million  tons  must  be  im- 
ported. 

The  only  cure  for  high  prices  is  in- 
creased production.  Large  increases  in 
cane  sugar  will  require  large  invest- 
ments. Processing  facilities  are  the  bot- 
tleneck in  cane  sugar  production.  It  re- 
(continued  on  page  13) 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Another  Warning  on  Plowing  Out- 
Cane  Yield  Per  Acre  Still  Low- 
Scrapping 


Most  farms  received  some  rainfall  in 
early  November,  but  there  is  still  a  good 
chance  that  some  cane  planted  on  heavy 
land  soon  after  Hurricane  Carmen  will 
not  make  a  good  stand.  An  examina- 
tion of  seed  pieces  on  several  farms 
have  shown  that  stalks  are  dried  out  and 
buds  appear  black  and  dry.  It  would 
be  good  insurance  to  keep  some  good 
stubble  to  replace  plant  cane  that  failed 
to  make  a  stand.  Don't  plow  out  too 
early.  Don't  gamble;  it  does  not  cost 
much  to  keep  stubble. 

Cane  Yields  Still  Low 

Cane  yields  per  acre  are  still  low 
generally  around  the  belt.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  growers  in  each  area, 
yields  on  most  farms  on  a  net  cane  basis 
are  below  20  tons  per  acre.  However, 
the  St.  James  Sugar  Cooperative  mem- 
bers will  again  this  year  average  above 
27  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Cane  grew 
very  little  following  Hurricane  Carmen. 
Stalks  are  shorter  and  therefore  not  as 
heavy.  There  was  little  or  no  rainfall 
in  most  areas  following  the  storm  and 
nights  were  cool  and  cane  just  did  not 
grow.  There  is  some  discussion  on  the 
part  of  some  growers  and  others  that 
chemicals  used  for  grass  control  could 
possibly  be  doing  damage  to  cane  yields. 
There  is  no  proof  of  this.  There  may  be 
other  factors  involved.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  there  is  a  new  unrecognized 
disease  around.  However,  the  statement 
that  there  has  not  been  a  good  cane 
crop  since  1967  can  be  challenged.  In 
1970  the  State  averaged  26.06  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  in  1972  the  State 
averaged  25.76  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 
From  a  tonnage  standpoint,  these  were 


not  bad  years.  In  general,  it  was  the 
same  growers  using  the  same  varieties 
that  grew  those  two  crops.  One  of  the 
pleasant  surprises  about  this  crop  is  that 
the  small  amount  of  L. 60-25  still  being 
grown  is  yielding  a  little  better  this  year. 
On  the  brighter  side,  a  number  of 
growers  are  reporting  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  are  improving  as  first  year  stubble 
and  plant  cane  are  being  cut.  Growers 
in  general  have  already  cut  the  low 
areas  which  contain  the  old  stubble  and 
poorer  cane.  Good  cane  is  now  being 
Harvested  and  yields  in  this  type  cane 
has  to  be  especially  good  to  bring  up 
the  very  low  yields  of  cane  already  har- 
vested. By  November  12  many  growers 
had  already  harvested  more  than  35% 
of  the  acreage.  It  is  hoped  that  this  rep- 
resents a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
the  cane  already  harvested. 

Scrapping 

(More  growers  are  scrapping  cane  this 
year  than  in  many  years.  However,  there 
are  still  a  few  growers  here  and  there 
not  scrapping  cane. 

From  general  observation,  it  appears 
there  is  more  cane  being  left  in  the  field 
as  scrap  along  Bayou  Lafourche  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Belt.  There  are  many 
growers,  however,  in  this  area  doing  a 
good  job  of  scrapping.  At  the  present 
price  of  sugar,  all  growers  should  scrap 
cane.  It  will  really  pay  off  this  year. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  start  scrapping.  Re- 
member, it  doesn't  take  much  scrap  to 
amount  to  three  tons  per  acre.  Three 
tons  on  each  acre  times  $60  or  more  per 
ton  of  cane  is  worth  getting  even  if  it 
is  hard  to  find  labor.  Start  hunting  for 
labor  and  make  more  money. 
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Calls  GUTHION  effective,  economical 


"®GUTHION  insecticide  gives  us 
effective,  economical  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  that  seems  to  be 
getting  better!'  says  D.C.  Matting ly, 
field  manager  for  Dugas  &  LeBlanc 
Plantations  of  Paincourtville,  La. 
'We  have  had  no  immunity  problems 
and  are  getting  excellent  control— 
even  close  in  where  we  spray 
with  hiboys  or  helicopters!' 

"Before  we  started  using  hiboys  for 
close  in  spraying,  we  had  one  field 
that  looked  so  good  we  decided  to 
keep  it  for  seed!'  he  said.  "We  didn't 


spray  it  because  it  was  too  close  in 
for  the  airplanes  to  get;  and  by 
harvest  time  it  had  80  to  90  per  cent 
bored  joints.  When  we  cut  it,  we  lost 
8  to  10  tons  of  cane  per  acre!' 

"We  check  our  fields  closely, 
and  spray  just  as  soon  as  borer 
infestations  are  five  per  cent!' 
Mattingly  added. 

"Since  we  started  using  GUTHION 
we've  had  a  rapid  increase  in  our 
quail  populations.  Now  we  have 
some  good  hunting  when  we  finish 
grinding!'  he  said. 


For  effective, 
economical  control  of 
sugarcane  borer 
treat  your  fields  with 
GUTHION  as  soon  as 
infestations  reach 
5  per  cent.  You  can 
order  GUTHION  from  your 
chemical  dealer 
or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 


RESPONSEability 
'       to  you  and  nature 


74161-3         ge 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Carter  Elected  President  of 
U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association 

Sweet  Tooth  and  Brains 

Food  and  People 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association  recently 
announced  that  David  C.  Carter  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, succeeding  Tom  O.  Murphy  who 
is  retiring  as  of  January  1. 

Carter  was  formerly  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Washington-based  trade 
association. 

Prior  to  joining  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try trade  group  in  Washington  in  1969, 
Carter  was  affiliated  with  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Division  of  Amstar  Corporation 
in  San  Francisco,   California. 

His  16-year  background  in  the  sugar 
industry  also  includes  service  with  the 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Producers,  Inc.  in 
San  Francisco  and  with  the  California 
Beet  Growers  Assn.,  Ltd.  in  Stockton, 
California. 

Locally,  Carter  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, The  National  Press  Club,  the  Avia- 
tion Club,  the  Association  Executives 
Club,  and  the  Washington  Food  Group. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Public 
Belations  Society  of  America,  the  Agri- 
cultural Relations  Council,  and  the  Su- 
gar Club  of  New  York. 

Sweet  Tooth  Found  To  Spur 
Brain  Activity 

Quoted  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Press  News,  October  21,   1974: 

"Chances  are,  if  you  have  a  sweet 
tooth,  you're  not  so  dumb!  Researchers 


at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
have  discovered  that  carbohydrates  stim- 
ulate brain  activity  and  that  an  intake 
of  protein  blocks  chemicals  that  activate 
the  brain. 

"Dr.  Richard  J.  Wurtman  and  John 
D.  Fernstrom,  Ph.D.  say  the  key  is  a 
chemical  called  serotonin  that  acts  as  a 
messenger  between  neurons,  or  informa- 
tion transmitter  cells  in  the  brain.  These 
scientists  say  the  brain  can  sense  me- 
tabolism and  blood  chemistry  changes. 
The  researchers  found  a  high  carbohy- 
drate diet  increases  in  secretion  of  in- 
sulin from  the  pancreas  and  results  in 
raising  the  level  of  tryptophan,  an  amino 
acid  in  the  blood.  Tryptophan  stimu- 
lates the  production  of  serotonin  which 
in  turn  stimulates  the  activity  of  the 
brain's  neurons.  Proteins  contain  very 
little  tryptophan.  It's  the  first  evidence 
of  a  hormone  controlling  the  quantity 
of  the  brain's  neurotransmitters." 

Food  and  People 

A  grim  forecast  of  world  food  avail- 
ability in  relation  to  requirements  un- 
less population  growth  is  curbed  was 
contained  in  a  report  made  public  re- 
cently by  a  Congressional  Committee. 

Entitled  "Malthus  and  America,"  the 
document  is  based  on  recent  public 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Opera- 
tions headed  by  Rep.  E.   de  la  Garza, 

(continued  on  page  13) 
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YouVe  stopped  raising  a  son. 
You're  buildinga  partner 

Letushelp 

Sure,  you  depend  on  him  a  great  deal  now. 

But  in  just  a  few  years  you'll  regard  him  as  a  full 
business  associate. 

With  his  new  responsibilities  will  come  new  ideas 
on  how  your  operation  can  move  ahead. 

For  assistance  in  financing  this  vital  growth,  look 
to  Production  Credit.  _i  i       j  i 

Helping  assure  the  future  of  a  farm  family  through    The  gO  ahead  DeODle 
sound  credit  services  is  our  business. 
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SPEECH  BY  JOHN  M.  MOUNT 

BEFORE  THE  JOINT  CONVENTION 

OF  THE  MILK  INDUSTRY 

FOUNDATION  AND  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  ICE  CREAM  MANUFACTURERS 

IN  DALLAS,  TEXAS  ON 

OCT.  23,  1974 


Greetings : 

For  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  we 
are  approaching  a  new  year  when  the 
United  States  Sugar  Market  will  operate 
without  a  Sugar  Act.  During  all  those 
years  the  largest  sugar  using  group  — 
the  industrial  users  —  did  not  seek  a 
strong  voice  in  the  legislation  until  four 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  Sugar  Users 
Group,  consisting  of  12  trade  associa- 
tions and  their  member  companies  who 
together  use  approximately  60  percent 
of  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  formed  a  Legislative  Committee 
to  formulate  programs  to  present  to 
Congress.  All  of  you  are  members  of 
the  Sugar  Users  Group  through  your 
participation  in  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  group  since  its  inception. 

In  1971,  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Sugar  Users  Group  participated  in 
the  hearings  before  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committees  and  we  were  able 
to  have  considerable  influence  on  final 
legislation.  The  use  of  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  in  the  Guide  Price  Calcu- 
lation was  our  suggestion.  During  the 
life  of  the  1971  extension  of  the  Act, 
this  has  resulted  in  a  lower  guide  price 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  we 
had  used  the  Parity  Index  alone.  The 
guide  price  is  purely  academic  now  but 
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having  a  lower  guide  price  resulted  in 
very  real  savings  during  1972  and  1973 
when  the  Sugar  Act  was  functioning 
and  the  price  remained  within  the  "cor- 
ridor". 

Earlier  this  year,  we  again  partici- 
pated in  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  new  Sugar  Legisla- 
tion. The  proposed  legislation  as  it  de- 
veloped, contained  several  features  we 
found  to  be  objectionable  —  particularly 
the  following  points: 

(1)  Length  of  Act  was  to  be  5  years 
whereas  we  had  proposed  no  longer 
than  3  years. 

(2)  Quarterly  quotas  for  price  control 
purposes. 

( 3 )  Change  in  the  administration  of  the 
price  objectives  which  would  have 
restricted  a  free  market  from  oper- 
ating within  a  reasonable  range. 

All  of  our  efforts  to  amend  the  pro- 
posal to  shorten  the  term  of  the  Act  and 
to  encourage  a  viable  futures  market 
were  blocked  by  some  parts  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  we  finally 
had  no  choice  but  to  oppose  the  Act 
in  its  entirety.  As  you  know,  the  Act 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  coalition  of  forces— con- 
sumer representatives,  industrial  users, 
some  cane  refiners  and  others.  You, 
through  your  participation  in  your  Asso- 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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There's  nothing  like  the  feeling 

of  a  successfully  completed  harvest . . . 

so  sit  back  and  enjoy  yourself! 

Have  a  happy  holiday  season  and  prosperous  New  Year 


How  sweet  it  is! 


"VJv*3 


■ 

- 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  v  (/,..' 

instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


1422-4-0-1512 
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JOHN  MOUNT 

(continued  from  page  8) 

ciation  helped  to  bring  about  this  de- 
feat. In  restrospect,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  House  vote  demonstrated  a  shift  in 
the  balance  of  power  and  not  a  long 
term  defeat  of  legislation. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  are  thinking 
that  perhaps  it  wasn't  such  a  good  idea 
to  defeat  the  Sugar  Act  and  I  know 
that  many  people  believe  that  if  we  now 
had  a  Sugar  Act  extension  the  price  of 
sugar  would  not  be  as  high  as  it  is  today. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Today's  high  sugar  prices  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  four  years,  the  world 
has  consumed  more  sugar  than  it  has 
produced  and  stocks  have  reached  an 
almost  irreducible  minimum.  As  a  per- 
cent of  consumption,  stocks  now  are 
even  lower  than  they  were  in  1973.  Un- 
fortunately, the  current  year's  produc- 
tion is  projected  to  barely  equal  con- 
sumption, so  we  cannot  look  for  help 
this  fall  and  winter. 

The  double  effect  of  increasing  world 
population  and  increasing  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sugar  which  has  resulted 
in  consumption  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  production.  Even  a  three  per- 
cent annual  increase  does  not  seem  very 
large  until  we  translate  that  into  ap- 
proximately 2,500,000  additional  tons  of 
sugar  consumed  in  one  year  and  com- 
pare it  to  the  annual  production  of  the 
world's  fifteen  largest  producers  of  su- 
gar. The  annual  increase  in  world  con- 
sumption is  almost  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion in  Australia  and  Australia  is  the 
ninth  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the 
world.  Even  more  impressive,  the  an- 
nual increase  in  consumption  is  almost 
twice  the  production  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  which  is  one  of  the  five  larg- 
est suppliers  to  the  United  States. 

What  has  led  to  such  increases  in  con- 
sumption of  sugar?  One  thing  is  the  im- 
proved standard  of  living  throughout 
much  of  the  world  and  the  increased 
ability  to  pay  for  the  better  things  in 
life,  particularly  in  the  third  world.  An- 
other is  the  fact  that  even,  at  exorbi- 
tant prices,  sugar  still  represents  rela- 
tively cheap  calories.  It  takes  six  times 
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as  much  acreage  to  produce  1,000,000 
calories  of  wholewheat  flour  or  corn 
meal  as  it  does  to  produce  1,000,000 
calories  of  sugar. 

When  there  is  a  sudden  and  drastic 
increase  in  the  price  of  a  commodity, 
we  expect  to  see  increased  production— 
or  decreased  consumption— or  both.  In 
the  case  of  sugar,  this  is  happening  only 
to  a  very  limited  degree  because  the 
natural  forces  of  economics  are  being 
thwarted  by  governmental  action  around 
the  world.  In  some  of  the  large  produc- 
ing countries,  such  as  Brazil,  Mexico, 
South  Africa  and  others,  the  price  of 
sugar  for  internal  consumption  is  fixed 
by  governmental  action  at  an  artificially 
low  level  and  the  producers  of  sugar 
receive  those  same  low  prices.  Even 
when  the  sugar  is  exported,  the  govern- 
ment —  not  the  producer  —  gets  the  dif- 
ference between  the  high  export  price 
and  the  internal  price.  Thus,  throughout 
much  of  the  world  there  are  no  high 
prices  to  encourage  production  or  to  dis- 
courage consumption.  These  controlled 
prices  are  in  effect  even  in  the  EEC  so 
it  is  largely  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Japan,  Norway,  Sweden  and  a  few  other 
countries  where  the  consumer  is  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  these  high  prices.  We 
were  pleased  to  hear  recently  that  Bel- 
gium has  increased  the  price  of  sugar 
both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  farmers  since  this  is  the  type 
of  action  needed  to  eventually  relieve 
the  worldwide  shortage  of  sugar.  Mean- 
while, we  will  continue  to  pay  high 
prices  for  sugar.  I  heard  recently  of  one 
victim  of  inflation  —  a  bakery  in  Min- 
nesota which  was  24  years  old  and  em- 
ployed 120  people  decided  to  go  out  of  li 
business  because  of  the  rising  cost  of 
sugar,  fats,  oils,  etc. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  my  opinion  I 
that  sufficient  pressure  will  be  brought 
on  the  Congress  to  enact  a  Sugar  Act 
some  time  early  next  year  and  the  Sugar 
Users  Group  must  be  alert  to  protect 
our  interests  in  any  such  legislation. 
There  already  is  pressure,  particularly 
from  the  sugar  producing  industry,  to 
pass  a  new  act  before  the  present  one 
expires,  which  I  believe  would  be  a  mis- 
take.  Any  new  act  must   contain  new 
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concepts  if  it  is  to  be  viable.  The  Sugar 
Act  as  we  have  known  it  was  designed 
to  work  in  times  of  world  surplus  of 
sugar,  and,  in  my  opinion,  such  an  act 
will  not  work  in  a  continuing  shortage 
situation  as  we  now  are  experiencing. 
JEven  with  present  high  prices,  some 
sugar  producers  are  reluctant  to  face 
the  future  without  a  protective  Sugar 
Act.  Recent  information  I  have  received 
indicates  that  some  of  the  domestic  su- 
gar producers  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  retain  the  present  62/2  cents  per  cwt. 
duty  and  to  have  —  oountry  by  country 
quotas.  The  refiners  have  requested  quo- 
tas on  refined  sugar  but  no  raw  sugar 
quotas.  All  of  these  suggestions  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  producers  and  re- 
finers and  ignore  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers —  both  consumers  and  industrial 
users. 

Latest  figures  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  de- 
liveries are  falling  further  and  further 
below  earlier  projections.  In  my  opinion, 
total  deliveries  in  1974  will  be  no  more 
than  11,500,000  tons  and  possibly  as  low 
as  11,400,000  tons. 

We  can  foresee  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 10%  in  sugar  consumption 
in  the  United  States  in  1975.  This  will 
result  from  the  combination  of  reduced 
total  consumption  and  the  effect  of  use 
of  other  sweeteners  such  as  High  Fruc- 
tose Corn  Syrup.  The  volume  of  con- 
sumption sugar  losses  to  other  sweeten- 
ers will  be  a  permanent  loss  and  will 
definitely  help  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Many  of  you  know  that  Coca-Cola  USA 
(and  other  major  franchise  companies) 
recently  announced  the  approval  to  use 
a  percentage  of  high  fructose  corn  syrup 
in  soft  drink  products  other  than  Coca- 
Cola.  We  know  that  only  a  limited  quan- 
jtity  of  HFCS  is  available  now  but  we 
|  anticipate  that  production  facilities  will 
i  come  on  stream  at  a  rate  that  will  pro- 
!  vide  a  total  capacity  of  almost  1,000,000 
|  tons  dry  equivalent  per  year  by  middle 
to  late  1976.  We  will  be  using  some  of 
this  material  almost  immediately  and  are 
building  new  systems  to  handle  HFCS 
in  all  of  our  plants  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. It  should  be  realized  that  as  HFCS 
production  expands  there  will  be  some 
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reduction  in  the  production  of  regular 
corn  syrup. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  forecast  of  a 
10%  reduction  in  sugar  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  this  would  mean  a 
larger  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  sugar 
imported,  for  sugar  produced  domestic- 
ally will  be  used  in  its  entirety.  As  you 
know,  about  one-half  Of  our  sugar  is  from 
domestic  production. 

We  do  not  believe  the  world  sugar 
trade  has  considered  this  potential  re- 
duction in  requirements.  Further,  con- 
sumption should  be  curtailed  in  every 
country  which  has  to  import  sugar.  With 
the  slowing  of  the  rate  of  increase  in 
world  consumption  and  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  world  production,  we  should 
see  approximately  a  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  in  the  1974- 
75  crop  year  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
current  predictions  of  F.O.  Licht— World 
Sugar  Statistician  and  others. 

With  regard  to  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry, we  are  pleased  that  the  new  cane 
growing  area  in  Texas  is  moving  up  in 
production  with  good  prospects  for  the 
future.  Also,  Florida  has  continued  to 
increase  production  whereas  Louisiana, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  have  more  or 
less  stabilized  at  present  levels.  Last  year 
(1973-74  crop  year)  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry  had  the  lowest  production 
in  seven  years.  This  year,  in  spite  of  the 
highest  prices  in  history  and  even  with 
some  new  producing  areas  the  beet  in- 
dustry will  show  a  further  reduction  of 
about  10%  in  their  production.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  when  farmers  were 
making  their  decisions  on  what  to  plant, 
it  appeared  that  their  returns  from  com- 
peting crops  such  as  potatoes,  beans  and 
others  would  be  greater  than  from  beets. 
We  are  hopeful  that  with  the  present 
high  returns  from  beets  this  situation  will 
reverse  itself  and  that  beet  sugar  produc- 
tion will  be  substantially  higher  in  the 
1975-76  crop  year.  One  of  the  problems 
we  had  to  contend  with  concerning  legis- 
lation was  that  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try asked  for  unrealistically  high  quotas. 
While  we  agreed  that  the  domestic  areas 
should  be  allowed   to   market   all  they 
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could  produce,  we  continue  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  establish  high 
quotas  which  will  automatically  result  in 
large  deficits. 

For  the  near  term,  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  see  refined  sugar  prices  at  $45.00 
to  $50.00  per  cwt.  Raw  sugar  recently 
sold  to  refiners  would  justify  those  prices. 
While  the  market  is  in  completely  un- 
chartered ground,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  somewhere  near  its  peak.  There 
are  many  prognosticators  who  say  the 
spot  price  for  raw  sugar  will  average 
$40.00  or  higher  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1975.  I  admit  this  is  a  possibility,  but 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  economic  jus- 
tification for  such  high  prices,  and  all  of 
us  should  notify  our  sugar  suppliers  of 
this  fact  —  and  that  they  are  doing  long 
term  injury  to  their  industry.  I  do  not, 
however,  see  the  market  going  below 
$25.00  for  raw  sugar  anvtime  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1975  nor  do  I  foresee  a  re- 
turn to  1972  sugar  prices  (i.e.  $13  to  $14 
refined)  anytime  during  the  1970's.  In 
my  opinion,  raw  sugar  prices  in  the 
$18.00  to  $20.00  per  cwt.  range  world- 
wide would  not  be  unreasonable  and 
should  attract  the  added  production  so 
necessarv.  These  prices  would  provide 
refined  sugar  in  the  $20.00  to  $25.00 
range  and  those  of  us  who  so  far  have 
survived  $40.00  refined  sugar  would  be 
delighted  to  see  these  lower  levels. 

In  any  case,  in  a  market  such  as  we 
are  now  facing  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  for  each  of  us  to  ease  the  burden 
of  high  costs  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. This  means  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Sugar  Users  Group.  It 
means  learning  to  use  the  futures  mar- 
kets to  establish  and  protect  ingredient 
costs.  It  means  investigating  alternative 
ingredients  which  can  be  used  to  lower 
costs  without  lowering  quality. 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

D-Texas.  The  summary  of  the  report 
said  in  part: 

"Building  quietly  and  ominously  these 
days  is  a  voice  that  will  rock  the  world 
in  our  lifetime,  and  that  voice  articu- 
lates the  world  food  and  people  equa- 
tion .  .  .  and  it  is  to  our  blessed  land 
of  abundance  from  across  the  threshold 
of  scarcity  that  this  voice  cries. 

"Will  Americans  discover  too  late  that 
Thomas  Malthus  is  a  200-year  old  alarm- 
ist whose  time  has  finally  come? 

"The  Subcommittee  concludes  that  un- 
less present  trends  in  population  growth 
and  food  production  are  significantly 
altered,  a  food  crisis  that  will  have  the 
potential  to  affect  everyone  from  every 
walk  of  life  will  hit  with  more  impact 
than  the  energy  crisis  of  1973-4  .... 

"The  United  States  of  America,  com- 
prising approximately  5  to  6  percent  of 
the  worlds  population,  consumes  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  world's  resources. 
The  demand  for  food,  like  the  demand 
for  oil,  metals,  minerals,  and  other  re- 
sources, is  obviously  going  to  skyrocket, 
and  that  rocket  is  going  to  be  fueled  by 
fires  of  inflation  and  joblessness." 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  overseer. 
River  Plantation  in  excellent  shape  with 
500  acres  cane.  House  and  usual  amenities. 
Good  salary  and  liberal  bonus.  Write  giving 
age  and  qualifications.  Refer  to  Ad  2. 
FOR  SALE:  1967  CAMECO  harvester, 
completely  rebuilt  to  1973  model.  Picking 
Box  Top  and  new  carrier,  900  hours  on 
engine,  $15,500.00.  Phone  (504)  447-9695, 
A.  B.  Caldwell,  Thibodaux,  La. 
WANTED:  Assistant  Overseer  for  large 
Iberia  Parish  sugar  cane  plantation.  Start 
work  after  first  of  the  year.  Write  William 
S.  Patout,  III,  M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Rt.  1  Box  288,  Jeanerette,  La. 
FOR  SALE:  1965  J  &  L  harvester  5,000, 
AC-D  2800  engine.  Toppers,  bottom  blade 
boxes,  and  chain  clutch  recently  repaired. 
Gary  Guillot,  Rt.  1,  Box  66,  White  Castle, 
La.  70788.  Phone  (504)  3206.  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 


UP  FRONT 

(continued  from  page  3) 

quires   three   to   four   years   to  build   a 
new  processing  facility. 

Present  high  prices  for  sugar  will 
probably  not  stimulate  construction  of 
as  many  new  facilities  as  needed.  Pros- 
pective investors  in  such  new  facilities 
are  not  as  interested  in  present  prices 
as  they  are  in  the  probable  prices  in  a 
period  beginning  three  or  four  years 
from  now,  when  their  new  facilities 
would  be  in  production. 

Government  can  encourage  increased 
production  by  long-term  guarantees  that 
sugar  producers  will  have  a  market  for 
their  sugar  at  attractive  prices. 

Proportionate   Shares   Information 

Louisiana  has  been  under  Propor- 
tionate Shares  for  15  of  the  last  20 
years. 

Chopper  Harvester 

A  Massey-Ferguson  102  chopper  har- 
vester is  harvesting  cane  on  the  Georgia 
Division  of  South  Coast  Corporation. 
The  machine  is  performing  very  well 
and  will  be  operating  hopefully  until 
the  end  of  grinding.  This  machine  is 
smaller  than  the  type  used  in  Texas 
which  is  a  201. 

Mr.  Leonard  Oncale  with  South  Coast 
welcomes  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  the 
machine  in  operation.  It  is  operating  in 
the  Raceland  area.  For  more  specific 
information  on  where  the  machine  is 
operating  on  a  daily  basis,  call  the  South 
Coast  office  at  (504)  532-2526  or  2527. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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Louisiana  Parish  Yields  of  Net  Tons  of  Cane  Per  Acre  Over  a  10-Year  Period 


1964-73  Lowest  Yield  Highest  Yield 


Parish1 

Acreage 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Rapides 

28.92 

26.03 

1970 

33.81 

1967 

Avoyelles 

28.69 

25.58 

1973 

34.17 

1967 

Assumption 

25.39 

20.48 

1973 

29.66 

1967 

Ascension 

25.15 

22.43 

1971 

29.22 

1967 

St.  James 

24.89 

22.41 

1973 

27.73 

1970 

West  Baton  Rouge 

24.75 

21.36 

1973 

29.51 

1967 

Iberville 

24.39 

20.90 

1971 

27.49 

1967 

Iberia 

24.32 

20.84 

1971 

27.88 

1967 

Lafourche 

24.22 

20.42 

1973 

27.59 

1967 

St.  Mary 

24.21 

19.63 

1973 

29.09 

1967 

St.  John 

23.98 

19.57 

1965 

28.24 

1970 

Pointe  Coupee 

23.36 

19.17 

1973 

26.57 

1967 

St.  Martin 

22.82 

19.69 

1973 

26.00 

1967 

Terrebonne 

21.76 

17.77 

1973 

25.64 

1967 

St.  Charles 

21.29 

17.40 

1973 

24.42 

1967 

Vermillion 

20.78 

13.60 

1971 

26.04 

1970 

Lafayette 

20.64 

16.95 

1971 

22.83 

1970 

State  23.96  20.60  1973  27.60  1967 


Data  are  not  strictly  on  a  parish  basis  in  every  instance,  because  data  for  a  farm  with  land 
in  two  or  more  parishes  were  credited  to  only  one  parish.  A  prime  example  is  Terrebonne, 
where  the  data  actually  includes  the  results  from  a  considerable  amount  of  land  in  other 
parishes. 
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Distribution  of  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Farms  in  Cane-Acreage  Size  Groups, 

1963  and  1973 


Size  group 

1963 

1973 

(planted  acreage 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number  of 

Per  cent 

of  cane) 

of  farms 

of  total 

farms 

of  total 

0.1  -     4.9 

174 

7.5 

24 

1.9 

5.0  -     9.9 

176 

7.6 

43 

3.3 

10.0-   24.9 

347 

15.0 

97 

7.5 

25.0-   49.9 

449 

19.5 

134 

10.4 

50.0-   99.9 

471 

20.4 

257 

19.9 

100.0  - 199.9 

336 

14.6 

276 

21.4 

200.0  -  299.9 

129 

5.6 

145 

11.2 

300.0  -  399.9 

81 

3.5 

91 

7.1 

400.0  -  499.9 

37 

1.6 

60 

4.7 

500.0  -  999.9 

72 

3.1 

115 

8.9 

1000.0  -  and  above 

36 

1.6 

48 

3.7 

Totals 

2308 

100.0 

1290 

100.0 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PTAIAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  F|   NAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedonew      ■  "WW 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUJH^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only;  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  1900 


lb 


Aefluiaitiona  Division 
4  ttau«£i  L-oulAiaaa 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available )  12.73 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  -  104%  of  Price  Objective)  ___.  Low  12.35  -  High  13.11 

New  York  Price  on  Nov.  29,  1974 54.50 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan  1  -  Nov.  29, 1974 27.6485 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Nov.  29,  1974 54.47 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Nov.  29, 1974 27.6185 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Sugar  Recoveries  Good— 
$68  Cane  Price- 
Yields  Looking  Better 


This  will  be  an  optimistic  outlook  re- 
port with  little  or  no  tears.  Sugar  recover- 
ies per  net  ton  of  cane  ground  are  higher 
now  than  in  a  number  of  years  although 
a  few  mills  are  not  doing  well  in  this  re- 
spect. There  is  a  good  possibility  that 
average  recoveries  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
per  net  ton  of  cane  could  be  above  the  180 
pound  mark.  At  this  time,  November  19, 
at  least  two  mills  have  a  todate  average  of 
about  200  pounds  of  sugar  recovery  per 
net  ton  of  cane  ground.  Several  other  fac- 
tories are  near  the  200  pound  figure  and 
most  mills  are  above  175  pounds  of  sugar 
per  net  ton  of  cane  ground.  It  is  hoped 
that  mud  and  freezes  will  not  reduce 
these  figures. 

A  number  of  mills  are  about  one-half 
through  grinding  the  crop  and  a  number 
of  mills  have  indicated  a  completion  date 
of  around  December  10-15.  There  are 
several  mills  which  started  late  because 
of  the  late  arrival  of  mill  equipment  being 
repaired  that  will  not  finish  until  around 
the  first  of  the  new  year.  At  least  one  mill 
which  started  late  and  that  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  mechanical  difficulties 
has  already  started  diverting  cane  to 
neighboring  factories  because  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  freezes  and  bad  weather. 

$68  Cane  Price 

Who  in  Louisiana  would  have  believed 
that  a  ton  of  cane  would  ever  be  worth 
$68?  The  spot  price  of  raw  sugar  on  No- 
vember 18  was  $61.85  per  100  lbs.  Halle- 
lujah! Mill  price  of  cane  plus  molasses  and 


conditional  payment  amounts  to  near  the 
$68  mark  for  a  ton  of  cane. 

Cane  Yield  Looking  Better 

Growers  are  reporting  cane  yields  have 
improved  substantially  in  the  last  two 
weeks.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  as  well  as  one  or  two  theories.  Grow- 
ers are  now  cutting  better  cane  on  better 
soils.  The  scrappy  old  stubble  and  bottom 
land  cane  has  been  delivered.  Growers 
are  saying  that  recent  rains  have  caused 
cane  roots  to  re-establish  after  having 
been  torn  by  Hurricane  Carmen  and 
these  have  absorbed  water  and  made  cane 
heavier.  If  this  were  true  to  any  great  ex- 
tent sucrose  would  have  either  not  shown 
any  improvement  or  would  have  dropped 
since  rains.  Sucrose  is  still  high. 

Other  growers  are  saying  cane  has 
grown  since  the  rains.  However,  tempera- 
ture has  been  a  little  low  for  any  amount 
of  cane  growth.  Nevertheless,  what  ever 
the  reason,  it  is  indeed  welcomed.  The 
USDA  Crop  Reporting  Board  is  now  pre- 
dicting a  yield  of  20  tons  of  net  cane  per 
acre  for  the  State  average.  The  writer 
now  feels  there  is  a  good  chance  that  Lou- 
isiana may  end  up  with  21  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  for  the  State,  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  Louisiana  crop  could  pro- 
duce 593,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  Let 
it  be  forever  known  that  predicting  the 
size  of  any  Louisiana  crop  is  always  a 
guess  and  those  few  who  get  in  print  are 
those  who  can't  say  "I  didn't  say  that." 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Price  Hearings 
President  Announces  Import  Quotas 


The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabili- 
zation, created  by  Public  Law  93-387 
held  public  hearings  on  the  price  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  November  25  and  26. 
Testimony  was  presented  at  the  hearings 
by  representatives  of  the  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers, mainland  sugar  cane  growers  and 
processors,  Hawaiian  sugar  industry,  sug- 
ar beet  processors,  refiners,  industrial 
users,  and  various  consumer  groups. 

The  Council  Director,  Albert  Rees  con- 
ducted the  hearings  and  questioned  wit- 
nesses. In  his  questioning  he  attempted 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  rapid  escalation  in 
sugar  prices  during  recent  months. 

The  Council  is  required  by  law  to  re- 
port on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Congress 
its  activities  in  monitoring  of  wages  and 
prices.  This  hearing  was  the  second  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Council.  The  first  dealt 
with  grocery  margins  and  markups. 

President  Announces  Import  Quotas 

President  Ford  on  November  18  an- 
nounced an  annual  quota  for  imports  of 
sugar  into  the  U.S.  of  7  million  short  tons 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1975.  In  making 
his  announcement,  he  stated: 

"I  am  announcing  actions  designed  to 
(1)  insure  the  continued  flow  of  sugar  into 
this  country  from  abroad  and  (2)  encour- 
age increased  production  domestically  at 
the  same  time.  The  actions  I  am  taking 
will  maintain  duties  on  sugar  imports  at 
the  lowest  permissible  rate  under  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Sugar  Act  is  scheduled  to  expire 
on  December  31,  1974.  If  no  action  is  tak- 
en, tariffs  on  imported  sugar  will  rise 
about  1.3  cents  per  pound  on  January  1, 
1975.  The  law  provides,  however,  that  the 
President  can  continue  the  current  rates 
in  force  if  his  proclamation  extending  the 
rates  includes  a  quota  on  sugar  imports.  I 
have  therefore,  decided  to  extend  the  cur- 


rent tariff  rates  and  will  set  an  annual 
global  quota  of  seven  million  tons  for 
1975.  .  .  . 

"In  the  past,  sharp  increases  in  sugar 
prices  have  always  been  temporary  be- 
cause they  stimulated  offsetting  produc- 
tion increases  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Butz  to  en- 
sure that  all  American  farmers  are  made 
aware  of  the  excellent  market  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane,  and  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
governmental  impediments  to  increased 
production. .  . . 

I  have  directed  the  Economic  Policy 
Board  to  monitor  the  sugar  situation  on 
a  weekly  basis  and  to  report  to  me  any 
signs  of  speculation  or  market  activity  in 
world  and  domestic  markets  that  would 
worsen  the  tight  supply  situation  we  face 
this  year." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration would  establish  an  import 
quota  in  excess  of  expected  needs  while  at 
the  same  time  they  express  the  hope  of 
bringing  sugar  prices  down. 

Under  a  normal  growing  and  harvest- 
ing season  the  domestic  industry  should 
produce  in  1975  approximately  6.1-6.4 
million  tons  of  sugar.  Domestic  use  this 
year  (1974)  should  be  approximately  11.4- 
11.5  million  tons.  Use  in  1975,  allowing 
for  decrease  in  consumption  due  to  higher 
than  normal  prices,  and  increase  for  pop- 
uation  growth  should  be  about  the  same 
as  for  1974  (11.4-11.5  million  tons).  This 
would  call  for  a  maximum  of  5.1-5.4  mil- 
lion tons  needed  for  imports.  Any  excess 
import  quota  could  have  the  effect  of 
driving  world  prices  higher  during  this 
particular  time  when  world  supplies  are 
tight.  Latest  estimates  by  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  predict  production 
and  consumption  about  equal. 
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Come  to 

the  Land  Bank 

for  a  long-term 

loan  at 

reasonable  cost 


...and  for  other  advantages  you  might 
find  even  more  important. 


Extra  years  in  which  to  repay  a 
loan  and  interest  rates  kept  as  low 
as  economic  conditions  permit  are 
two  advantages  you  expect  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  But  today's 
agriculture  requires  much  more. 
Above  all,  the  lender  must  recog- 
nize that  each  borrower  has  differ- 
ent needs;  each  loan  must  be 
carefully  planned  according  to  in- 
dividual circumstances.  That's  the 
kind  of  loan  service  you  get  from 

;  F 


your  own  Land  Bank  Association. 
Next  time  you  consider  long- 
term  financing,  give  the  local  Land 
Bank  representative  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  loan  proposal. 
You'll  find  he  understands  your 
goals;  he  lives  in  your  area  and 
knows  its  agriculture.  He  has  a 
number  of  loan  plans  from  which  to 
work  out  a  program  that  matches 
your  repayment  ability.  He  has  au- 
thority to  make  prompt  decisions. 


And  he  has  all  the  money  for 
which  there  is  a  sound  need.  In 
the  Land  Bank  tradition,  loan  funds 
are  bought  in  the  nation's  money 
market  at  the  lowest  price  eco- 
nomic conditions  permit.  In  turn, 
the  money  is  made  available  to 
you  at  the  best  interest  rate  pos- 
sible. So,  come  to  the  Land  Bank 
for  a  long-term  loan  at  reasonable 
cost.  And  come  to  us  for  good 
service,  too. 


LATJDB7VNK 


Flexibility,  efficiency, 
understanding  .  .  . 

three  additional  reasons  for 
choosing  the  loan  service 
offered  by  your  local 
Land  Bank  Association. 


Contact  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  president  in  your  area  of  Louisiana:  Adrain  D.  Land,  Jr., 
Alexandria  •  Albert  W.  Magee,  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge  •  Roy  Clark,  Crowley  •  Theodore  B.  Owens,  Jr., 
Lake  Providence  •  Lawrence  C.  Bingham,  Monroe  •  Louis  J.  Duplechain,  New  Iberia 
Jimmie  L.  Sylvester,  Opelousas  •  Fred  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Rayville  •  J.  Kenneth  Hammons,  Shreveport 
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STATEMENT  BY 

HORACE  D.  GODFREY  TO  THE 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  OF  THE 

COUNCIL  ON  WAGE  AND 

PRICE  STABILITY 


Chairman  Rees,  Members  of  the  panel; 
I  am  Horace  D.  Godfrey  and  I  appear  to- 
day on  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  which  is  an  organization 
of  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  and 
processors,  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League,  an  organization  of  Florida  sugar 
cane  growers  and  processors,  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers,  Inc.,  of 
Texas.  I  do  not  speak  on  behalf  of  any 
sugar  cane  refiners. 

I  understand  that  this  hearing  is  a  fact 
finding  inquiry  into  the  justification  and 
reasons  for  sugar  price  increases.  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  are  the  only  states 
that  grow  sugar  cane  for  sugar  in  the 
mainland  U.S.A.  Florida's  normal  produc- 
tion under  favorable  growing  conditions 
would  be  900,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  This 
year's  production  under  some  unfavor- 
able conditions  should  be  in  the  range  of 
840,000-860,000  tons.  Louisiana's  produc- 
tion under  normal  growing  conditions 
would  be  approximately  700,000  tons,  but 
this  year,  because  of  Hurricane  Carmen 
and  drought  conditions,  the  production 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  570,000- 
585,000  tons  of  raw  sugar.  Texas  is  pro- 
ducing its  second  crop,  and  if  favorable 
harvesting  conditions  continue  through- 
out the  harvest,  they  should  produce 
1 00,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

Raw  cane  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States  does  not  establish  the  market  price. 

The  market  price  is  established  in  New 
York  by  the  spot  market  committee  on  a 
daily  basis.  The  daily  spot  market  price  is 


generally  established  on  the  basis  of 
prices  paid  for  imported  sugar.  Raw  su- 
gar produced  in  the  three  states  is  sold 
under  various  pricing  arrangements  on 
the  basis  of  the  daily  spot  market  price. 
We,  as  domestic  producers,  therefore,  do 
not  make  the  market,  but  follow  the  mar- 
ket. 

Raw  sugar  is  sold  by  processors  under 
varying  contractual  arrangements.  For 
example,  processors  in  Louisiana  sell  gen- 
erally under  5  different  pricing  arrange- 
ments: 1.  "Seasons  average":  simple  aver- 
age of  market  prices  (daily  spot  prices)  (1) 
from  October  5,  1973,  through  April  11, 
1974,  for  1973  crop  and  (2)  from  October 
4,  1974  through  April  10,  1975  for  1974 
crop. 

2.  "Weekly":  average  of  daily  spot 
prices  during  week  sugar  was  shipped  or 
delivered. 

3.  "Delivered  average":  weighted  aver- 
age price  determined  by  weighing  (1) 
average  daily  spot  prices  during  October, 
November,  and  December  by  amount  of 
sugar  sold  during  that  period  and  (2) 
average  daily  spot  prices  during  January 
and  February  by  amount  of  sugar  sold  in 
that  period. 

4.  "Futures  or  fixed":  a  predetermined 
price  through  use  of  futures  market  or 
otherwise. 

5.  "Monthly":  average  of  daily  spot 
prices  during  month  of  shipment. 
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For  the  1973  Louisiana  crop  which  was 
harvested  during  October,  November, 
and  December,  1973,  all  except  two  proc- 
essors, had  completed  the  marketing  of 
their  sugar  by  April,  1974.  The  other  two 
processors,  farmer  co-ops,  completed 
their  marketing  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1974.  The  average  price  received  for 
sugar  other  than  the  two  co-ops  was  ap- 
proximately 12^  per  pound.  For  the  two 
co-ops  the  average  price  was  around  22^ 
per  pound.  Therefore,  Louisiana  growers 
and  processors  are  not  responsible  for, 
nor  have  they  benefitted  from,  the  in- 
creased price  for  sugar.  Louisiana  began 
its  1974  harvest  in  mid-October  and  data 
is  not  now  available  on  average  prices  for 
the  1974  crop,  and  will  not  be  available 
until  the  pricing  period  expires. 

The  1973-1974  Florida  crop  was  harv- 
ested during  the  period  November,  1973 
to  April,  1974.  "The  basis  of  pricing  of 
most  Florida  raws  is  the  New  York  or 
New  Orleans  spot  quotations  for  96° 
sugar  averaged  over  a  period  of  time, 
usually  the  month  of  delivery. 

"However,  some  contracts  contain 
what  is  known  as  a  "call"  provision  which 
permits  the  buyer,  at  his  option,  to  price  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  sugar  to  be  de- 
livered in  a  given  month  on  the  basis  of 
the  spot.  This  removes  the  sugar  that  is 
"called"  from  the  average  pricing  for  the 
month." 

The  average  price  received  for  1973- 
1974  crop  Florida  sugar  on  which  all  de- 
liveries were  completed  in  October,  1974 
was  19.72^  per  pound.  The  harvesting  of 
the  1974-1975  crop  of  sugar  in  Florida  be- 
gan two  weeks  ago  and  will  continue 
until  April,  1975. 

The  Texas  harvest  was  begun  in  De- 
cember, 1973  and  completed  in  March, 
1974.  Their  pricing  arrangement  is  an 
average  of  the  daily  spot  prices  for  the 
week  that  delivery  is  made,  and  average 
price  for  their  1973  crop  upon  which  de- 
livery was  completed  in  May,  was  18.19^ 
per  pound.  The  harvest  of  the  1974-75 
crop  for  Texas  began  early  this  month 
and  will  continue  into  March  or  April, 
1975. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  what  I  have 
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stated  that  we  are  not  market  makers  but 

rather  follow  the  market. 

I  am  sure  the  question  arises  in  the 
minds  of  consumers  as  to  why  sugar 
prices  have  escalated.  The  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  U.S.D.A.  stated  in 
response  to  the  question  "why  are  sugar 
prices  so  high?" 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  both 
U.S.  and  world  sugar  prices  are  currently 
so  high  .  .  .  The  current  world  output  esti- 
mate is  about  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
less  than  an  earlier  forecast.  Carryin  su- 
gar stocks  were  only  about  19  percent  of 
the  1973/74  crop  and  appear  likely  to 
comprise  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  1974/75 
crop,  exerting  considerable  pressure  in  a 
tight  market.  To  substantially  decrease 
current  price  pressures,  carryin  sugar 
stocks  would  need  to  increase  to  about  25 
to  30  percent  of  world  production.  .  .  . 

"While  it  was  ear  her  thought  that  some 
industrial  users  in  the  United  States  may 
have  been  stockpiling  some  sugar  in  an- 
ticipation of  even  higher  sugar  prices 
later,  there  is  little  if  any  evidence  of  in- 
dustrial user  stockpiling  by  larger  indus- 
trial users,  but  there  is  some  evidence  of 
slightly  larger  inventories  being  carried 
by  smaller  industrial  users.  Household 
users  may  have  been  purchasing  more 
sugar  than  usual.  Some  may  have  been 
purchased  to  build  up  household  inven- 
tories in  an  attempt  to  partly  offset  antici- 
pated higher  prices  later.  It  also  appears 
that  householders  may  be  reacting  to 
spiraling  food  prices  by  canning  more  su- 
gar-containing fruits  and  preserves  this 
year  than  usual. 

"Aggressive  purchases  of  sugar  by  cer- 
tain Middle  Eastern  oil  producing  coun- 
tries may  have  had  some  impact  on  keep- 
ing sugar  prices  high,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  exact  impact.  Speculation  in 
the  spot  and  futures  market  may  also  part- 
ly help  explain  current  high  sugar  prices. 

"Another  factor  is  that  apparently  ris- 
ing U.S.  sugar  prices  did  not  discourage 
U.S.  sugar  consumption  significantly  un- 
til about  September  1." 

From  this  analysis  it  is  clear  that  a 
major  part  of  the  price  increase  is  due  in 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


fact  to  a  scarcity  or  an  inadequate  amount 
of  sugar.  Why  then  do  we  have  an  inade- 
quate amount  of  sugar?  Basically,  pro- 
duction has  not  kept  up  with  increased 
consumption  because  capital  returns  for 
the  production  of  sugar  have  not,  over  a 
period  of  years  been  adequate  to  encour- 
age expanded  production.  As  Secretary 
Butz  and  others  have  said  many  times— 
the  cure  for  high  prices  created  by  inade- 
quate supplies  is  increased  production.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  increases  in  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  will  require  large 
investments.  Investors  are  hesitant  about 
making  these  tremendous  investments 
under  existing  circumstances.  Prospective 
investors  in  new  facilities  to  handle  ex- 
panded production  are  not  influenced  as 
much  by  present  prices  as  they  are  by 
price  projections  for  a  period  of  years  be- 
ginning three  years  from  now.  An  in- 
vestor starting  now  would  need  three 
years  to  complete  a  sugar  processing  mill, 
and  capital  investment  in  excess  of  60 
million  dollars.  Such  a  mill  could  handle 
from  7,500  to  10,000  tons  of  cane  per  24 
hour  day,  which  could  produce  approxi- 
mately 100,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year. 

In  addition  to  cost  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  processing  mill,  we  must 
find  ways  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
acreage  by  growers.  This  will  be  difficult 
since  growers  have  been  beset  by  many 
problems  in  the  production  of  cane.  Cos!: 
of  production  inputs  such  as  fertilizer, 
machinery,  fuel,  and  herbicides  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  year,  along 
with  increased  wage  rates.  Additional  ex- 
penditures are  necessitated  by  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  existing  Louisiana  sugar  mills  install 
alternate  fuel  capabilities  for  their  boiler 
fuel.  In  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
plant  changes  to  comply  with  clean  air, 
water,  and  OSHA  requirements  are  re- 
quiring enormous  amounts  of  capital. 

Currently  the  Louisiana  crop  is  en- 
dangered by  natural  gas  curtailments. 
Operators  of  processing  mills  have  been 
turned  down  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  a  petition  for  extraordinary 
relief  from  a  gas  curtailment  order.  Un- 
less permission  is  granted  to  continue  to 
use  natural  gas  for  processing  under  the 
emergency  procedures,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  harvest  as  much  as  one  half  of  the 


crop  of  those  mills  affected,  which  results  ! 
in  one  fourth  of  the  entire  state  crop.  This 
would  be  disastrous  and  would  further 
increase  prices  for  sugar. 

Furthermore,  although  Florida  has  1 
suitable  climate  and  soil  to  increase  pro- 
duction, production  increases  are  being 
impeded  by  attempts  to  remove  sizeable 
acreage  by  re-zoning  for  questionable 
recreational  purposes. 

These  are  just  examples  of  the  ob-  ; 
stacles    facing   Florida,    Louisiana,    and 
Texas  growers.  We  must  find  ways  to 
solve  these  if  production  is  to  increase. 


BUY  U.S. 


SAVINGS  BONDS 
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There's  nothing  like  the  feeling 

of  a  successfully  completed  harvest . . . 

so  sit  back  and  enjoy  yourself! 

Have  a  happy  holiday  season  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


How  sweet  it  is! 


With  any  chem  ical,  follow  la beling  c   C^- 

instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


1422-4-0-1512 
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Have  Something   To   Sell 


to  the 


Louisiana   Sugar    Industry? 


Your 


BEST  BET 


is  the 


Sugar   Bulletin 
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1974  INCOME  TAXES 


Because  of  the  current  high  price  of 
sugar  it  is  probable  that  many  sugar  cane 
farmers  will  be  required  to  pay  substan- 
tially higher  income  taxes  for  the  year 
1974  than  they  have  paid  in  past  years.  It 
is  recommended  that  each  farmer  confer 
with  a  competent  tax  consultant  prior  to 
filing  his  1974  return  in  order  that  he  may 
take  advantage  of  legitimate  tax  reduc- 
tion measures.  One  such  measure  that 
may  be  considered  is  the  income-averag- 
ing method  of  computing  taxes. 

Income-averaging  is  a  formula  for  com- 
puting income  taxes  which  can  result  in 
substantial  tax  savings  for  those  taxpayers 
whose  incomes  have  greatly  increased  in 
any  given  year.  By  use  of  the  income- 
averaging  method  a  taxpayer  is  taxed  in  a 
lower  tax  bracket. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  income- 
averaging,  taxable  income  in  the  current 
year  must  exceed  120%  of  the  average 
taxable  income  for  the  four  preceding 
years  plus  $3,000.00.  For  example,  if  a 
taxpayer's  average  taxable  income  for  the 
preceding  four  years  is  $20,000.00,  his  tax- 
able income  for  the  current  year  must  be 
igreater  than  $27,000.00  for  him  to  use  the 


income-averaging  approach.  ($20,000.00 
times  120%  plus  $3,000.00). 

Once  it  is  determined  that  income  aver- 
aging is  available,  its  use  can  greatly  re- 
duce taxes  in  peak  income  years.  By  way 
of  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  married 
taxpayer  filing  a  joint  return  has  average 
taxable  income  for  the  four  preceding 
years  of  $20,000.00  and  taxable  income 
for  the  current  year  of  $44,000.00.  With- 
out going  into  the  actual  computations,  if 
this  taxpayer  uses  the  regular  method  of 
computing  taxes,  his  tax  will  be  $14,- 
060.00.  However,  if  he  uses  the  income- 
averaging  method  his  tax  will  be  $12,- 
260.00.  The  tax  saved  is  $1,200.00. 

The  income-averaging  rules  apply  to 
almost  all  types  of  income.  However,  as  is 
usually  true,  there  are  certain  disadvan- 
tages to  its  use.  A  taxpayer  who  elects  in- 
come-averaging is  not  permitted  to  apply 
the  50  %  maximum  rate  on  earned  income 
or  the  alternative  capital  gains  computa- 
tion. 

To  repeat,  substantial  income  tax  sav- 
ings could  result  from  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  a  competent  tax  consultant. 
This  suggestion  is  made  to  small  as  well 
as  large  farmers. 


i! 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 
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BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  KKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®      ■  ■■■■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plujN^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
-  iton   riouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available )  12.73 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  -  104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  12.35  -  High  13.11 

New  York  Price  on  Dec.  13,  1974 45.50 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Dec.  13,  1974 28.5057 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Dec.  13,  1974 45.47 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Dec.  13,  1974 28.4757 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sullivan  Elected 

Roger  H.  Sullivan  was  elected  Vice- 
President  and  Washington,  D.C.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association.  He  succeeds  John  C. 
Bagwell  who  will  retire  January  1,  1975. 

Sullivan  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  New  York  Bars.  He  was  formerly  an 
attorney  and  director  of  government  re- 
lations for  Amstar  Corp.,  where  he  was 
active  in  Sugar  Act  negotiations  and  oth- 
er legislative  matters  affecting  the  com- 
pany's business. 

Harvest  Ending 

A  few  mills  have  already  finished 
grinding  for  this  year  and  most  mills  are 
aiming  at  or  near  Christmas  to  finish  up. 
There  will  be  a  handful  of  mills  operat- 
ing into  January,  however. 

Natural  Gas 

The  natural  gas  problem  for  Louisiana 
sugar  mills  continues.  The  latest  action 
occurred  on  December  13  when  the  U.S. 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  here  in 
New  Orleans  denied  the  petitions  for  re- 
hearing of  the  Court's  earlier  order. 

During  November  the  court  issued  an 
order  that  would  take  natural  gas  now 
being  used  by  industry  and  give  it  to 
utility  companies  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  The  order  was  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  on  November  29  but  was 
delayed  pending  a  rehearing  request  by 
the  League,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Com- 


pany, the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Court's  latest  order  has  author- 
ized the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
continue  to  allow  United  to  curtail  under 
the  three  priority  plan  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  This  is  to  allow  time  for 
the  F.P.C.  to  consider  the  new  four  pri- 
ority plan.  Confusing?  Yes,  very. 

The  sugar  mills  should  be  able  to  get 
by  this  harvest  without  being  shut  off 
from  natural  gas.  One  fear  that  still  ex- 
ists is  an  extended  cold  period.  If  temp- 
eratures drop  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  United  may  have  to  curtail  its  gas 
supplies  to  industrial  users,  which  in- 
cludes the  sugar  mills.  The  main  point  in 
our  favor  is  that  the  harvest  is  almost 
over. 

Sugar  Prices 

As  most  everyone  is  aware,  raw  sugar 
prices  are  falling.  Many  market  experts 
are  predicting  a  turnaround  in  the  very 
near  future  and  continuing  throughout 
the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

Perhaps  consumer  resistance  is  the  an- 
swer for  the  decline  in  prices.  The  sugar 
boycott  being  promoted  by  some  con- 
sumer groups  has  probably  made  an  im- 
pact on  many  people.  Hoarding  of  sugar 
by  housewives  is  very  common. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  world  mar- 
ket supplies  are  tight  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1975.  With  the  Sugar  Act  expiring  on 
December  31,  the  United  States  will  be 
entering  this  tight  market  for  the  bal- 
ance of  its  supply  needs. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Tonnage  Lower— Mud  &  Trash 

Third  Warning— Possible  Bad  Plant  Cane 

—Chopper  Harvester 


In  the  last  issue  the  thought  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  state  average  could  be  as 
high  as  21  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Look- 
ing back  this  was  only  hopeful.  There  was 
not  enough  good  cane  left  around  to  bring 
up  the  low  average  of  the  earlier  cut  cane. 
A  number  of  mills  will  complete  the  crop 
before  December  16.  The  Crop  Report- 
ing Board  has  predicted  20  net  tons  per 
acre  for  the  state  average. 

Mud  &  Trash 

Mud  and  trash  have  been  a  big  prob- 
lem during  the  latter  part  of  the  harvest. 
In  general  most  growers  try  to  deliver 
cane  with  as  little  mud  as  possible.  During 
rainy  periods  when  burning  is  not  possible 
or  when  poor  burns  are  received,  mud  is 
a  way  of  life.  There  are  ways  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  mud  delivered.  Growers 
know  how  to  minimize  mud  but  muddy 
fields  slow  down  equipment.  In  order  to 
get  the  same  capacity  out  of  the  equip- 
ment the  extra  speed  makes  more  mud  al- 
most inevitable.  Nevertheless  a  number 
of  mills  had  to  reduce  grinding  rates  be- 
cause of  mud.  However,  less  mud  is  be- 
ing delivered  because  growers  do  try  to 
deliver  good  cane  although  they  do  not 
always  succeed. 

Third  Warning 

Again,  growers  should  not  plow  out  too 


much  stubble  cane  before  plant  cane 
stands  make  a  showing  next  year.  Exam- 
ination of  seed  pieces  of  cane  planted 
after  Hurricane  Carmen  show  a  marked 
drying  out  effect  due  to  the  drought  and 
many  buds  do  not  seem  good.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  on  heavy  soils.  L62-96  seems 
to  be  worse  than  other  varieties,  but  all 
varieties  examined  seemed  badly  affected 
if  planted  after  the  storm,  emphasizing 
again  the  heavier  soils. 

Chopper  Harvesters 

There  have  been  three  chopper-type 
harvesters  in  Louisiana  this  year.  Cameco 
manufactured  a  harvester  and  operated  it 
for  two  weeks  in  Louisiana  then  moved 
it  to  the  Texas  sugar  industry  for  trial 
there  this  year.  Plans  are  for  Cameco  to 
produce  another  for  Louisiana  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

J  &  L  also  tested  their  chopper  machine 
again  this  year.  Reports  were  made  on  this 
harvester  following  the  1973  harvest. 

Massey  Ferguson  is  operating  their  102 
Harvester  in  cooperation  with  South 
Coast  Corporation  at  Raceland,  La.,  on  a 
contract.  A  report  on  some  experiments 
being  conducted  now  by  the  League,  the 
USDA,  and  L.S.U.  on  this  harvester  will 
appear  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin  at  a  later 
time. 
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Mew  all-steel  Quonset  houses  to  combat  your  labor  and  housing 
iroblems  now  available  from  Manufactures  Enterprises,  Inc. 


•  Improve  plantation  image  &  living  quarters. 

•  Establish  better  labor  relations. 

•  Best  use  of  tax  dollars. 

•  Permanent  housing,  minimum  upkeep. 

•  Most  economical,  cost  less  than 
conventional  construction. 

•  Over  100  MPH  wind  load  with  minimum 
insurance  cost  (U.L.  90  R.S.) 

•  Financing  available. 

•  Available  right  now.  Send  in  coupon 
for  more  details. 

Pictured  above  is  the  Versatile  Duplex. 
Built  of  80,000  PSI  steel  over  rugged  steel  frames. 
A  choice  of  colors  guaranteed  to  last  5  years. 
Quonset  buildings  won't  warp,  rot,  sag  and  are 
termite  proof.  One  of  several  floor  plans 
available  is  shown  below.  Substantial 
savings  can  be  made  by  erecting  yourself. 


MANUFACTURES 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

Rt.  1  Box610-B 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 


Get  the  full  story  on 

Quonset.  houses 

call  Mike  Campesi 
or  Dean  Davis  at 
(504)  344-8131 
collect,  for  quick  action 
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DSf  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL 
ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE  STABILITY 


It  is  impossible  to  include  in  this  report 
all  of  the  information  submitted  by  vari- 
ous individuals  before  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  inquiry  into 
sugar  prices.  I  am  quoting  below  from 
various  witness  statements. 

BRUCE  WALTER  (Staff  Report  from 
Council): 

"The  basic  economic  reason  that  sugar 
prices  are  high  is  that  since  crop  year 
1970-71,  the  world  has  consumed  more 
sugar  than  it  has  produced  and,  hence,  has 
seriously  depleted  its  stocks.  Because  we 
in  the  United  States  import  about  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  we  consume,  we  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  worldwide  prob- 
lem. World  demand  for  sugar  is  increas- 
ing at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  primary 
causes  of  this  increase  are  (1)  the  unrelent- 
ing expansion  in  world  population  and  (2) 
a  gradual  rise  in  the  per  capita  sugar  con- 
sumption of  the  developing  nations  as 
they  improve  their  living  standards.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  many  of  the  other 
highly  industrialized,  temperate  zone  na- 
tions, per  capita  sugar  consumption  is  ap- 
proximately 100  pounds  per  year.  In  con- 
trast, the  annual  per  capita  consumption 
in  all  of  Africa  is  only  27  pounds,  and  the 
per  capita  consumption  in  Mainland 
China  is  reportedly  less  than  10  pounds. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  (FAO)  has  pre- 
dicted that  in  1980,  only  six  years  from 
now,  world  demand  will  be  93.2  million 
metric  tons,  roughly  13  million  tons  more 
than  in  1974." 

HONORABLE   WILLIAM  B.   SIMON, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

"We  recognize  that  a  primary  cause  of 
the  problem  is  the  conflict  between  rising 
world  consumption  and  poor  crop  produc- 
tions. World  consumption  has  exceeded 


production  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row, 
drawing  down  inventories  to  very  low 
levels  and  placing  significant  pressures  on 
prices." 

MAX  WEINER,  Executive  Director  Con- 
sumers Education  &  Protective  Associa- 
tion International,  Inc.: 

"We  are  here  to  present  a  petition, 
signed  by  almost  20,000  consumers,  urg- 
ing swift  action  by  the  Government.  If 
the  sugar  companies  do  not  voluntarily 
roll  back  prices  following  public  hearings, 
we  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  ROLL  BACK  AND 
CONTROL  SUGAR  PRICES,'  the  peti- 
tion states." 

JAMES  MARSHALL,  President  Califor- 
nia and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company: 

"Another  contribution  toward  an  in- 
creased supply  of  sugar  for  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket, would  be  the  re-enactment  of  a  Sugar 
Act  on  terms  that  would  encourage  the 
production  of  additional  sugar  for  this 
market,  both  by  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  production  of  sugar  requires 
heavy  capital  investment.  Although  pres- 
ent sugar  prices  are  high,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread conviction  in  the  industry  that  the 
world  price  for  sugar  is  unreliable,  vola- 
tile, and  subject  to  precipitous  change. 
This  conviction  discourages  investment 
and  prevents  the  expansion  of  production. 
A  Sugar  Act  extension  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  with  reasonable  guar- 
antees of  access  to  the  American  market, 
and  with  reasonable  assurances  as  to 
price,  could  bring  about  a  simply  of  sugar 
for  this  market  which  would  permit  our 
needs  to  be  met  at  reasonable  costs.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  this  would  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  a  solution." 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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McManor  Plantation  uses  GUTHBON 
to  protect  seedcane  germination. 


In  addition  to  helping  produce 
top  yields  of  high  sucrose  cane, 
McManor  Plantation 
of  Donaldsonville,  La.,  believes 
GUTHION  helps  them  protect  the 
germination  of  seed  cane. 

"We  do  everything  we  can 
to  keep  borers  out  of  cane  we  intend 
to  use  for  seed!'  said  Frank  Noel, 
McManor  Plantation  owner  and 
manager.  If  a  stalk  gets  bored, 
there  is  a  lot  more  chance  for  disease 
and  rot.  It  just  isn't  a  healthy  stalk 
of  cane.  Borers  can  kill  or  weaken  the 
eyes  of  cane  joints.  And  that  can 
reduce  plant  population!' 

"We  have  some  land  that  is 
really  hot  with  sugarcane  borers!' 
Noel  added.  "If  we  didn't  use 
GUTHION  we  wouldn't  need  to  put  a 
topping  knife  in  those  fields. 
We  are  just  starting  to  get  our  quail  back. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  them.  There  is 
no  way  in  the  world  to  make  me  stop 
using  GUTHION  now!' 

GUTHION  helps  grow  top  yields 
of  high  quality  cane— for  mills  or 
for  seed.  It  does  the  job  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  resistance. 


You'll  also  like  the  low  costs  of 
GUTHION.  When  sugarcane  borer 
infestations  reach  5  per  cent  in  your 
fields,  treat  them  with  GUTHION. 
You  can  order  from  your  dealer  or 
aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


731 42-4  R 
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Shop  for  money 

like  you  do  machinery 

Carefully 

You  seldom  buy  the  first  piece  of  equipment 
you  see. 

You  study  literature.  You  ask  questions.  You  visit 
several  dealers. 

You're  making  a  whopping  investment  —  perhaps 
all  the  profits  from  an  entire  crop. 

And  you're  just  as  selective  when  buying  cattle 
or  other  livestock. 

You  judge  brand  or  breed  on  the  basis  of 
'performance,  service  and  value. 

Be  the  same  way  about  your  source  of  operating 
capital. 

Talk  to  your  Production  Credit  man. 


The  go  ahead  people 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


There's  nothing  like  the  feeling 

of  a  successfully  completed  harvest . . . 

so  sit  back  and  enjoy  yourself! 

Have  a  happy  holiday  season  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


How  sweet  it  is! 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling        ^.'.(^x 
instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


1422-4-0-1512 
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1973  HIGH]  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Viator  Brothers,  Dudley,  Wilson,  J.  C,  and  Roy,  from  left,  Jeanerette,  La.,  29 
tons  per  acre  on  401  acres. 


Schexnayder  Farms,  St.  James,  La.,  Edgar  Schexnayder,  left,  and  Dan  Fontenot, 
County  Agent,  33.4  tons  per  acre  on  670  acres. 
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1973  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Falgoust  and  Smith,  St.  James,  La.,  Bud 
Falgoust,  left,  and  John  Smith,  36.5  tons 
per  acre  on  400  acres. 


Lawrence  Melancon,  St.  Martinville,  La.. 
26.3  tons  per  acre  on  504  acres. 


IN  WASHINGTON  . .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
CONGRESSMAN  DAWSON  MATTHIS, 

Member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee: 

"When  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
was  being  considered  and  defeated  on 
June  5th  of  this  year,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  stated,  and  I  quote:  "This  is  the 
first  time  in  40  years  of  the  Sugar  Act  that 
Members  of  this  House  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  directly  do  something  for  the 
consumer  and  in  no  way— and  I  repeat- 
in  no  way  hurt  sugar  production.' 

"My  colleague  went  on  to  say:  'The 
world  is  ready  for  an  increased  production 
of  sugar.  You  have  heard  everyone  say 
there  is  a  shortage  of  sugar  in  the  world— 
I  and  there  is.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  re- 
Jstrictions  that  exist  in  this  sugar  legisla- 
tion, we  can  let  the  sugar  industry  expand 
s  its  operations  and  meet  the  needs  of  our 
]  country  and  the  world.' 

"My  New  York  colleagues  then  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  his  point  with  two 
|  bags  of  sugar.  He  said  one  bag  was  pur- 
chased on  the  1st  of  May  at  a  cost  of  $1.01 
for  five  pounds  of  pure  cane  sugar.  He 
then  held  the  other  bag  up  and  said  it  was 
purchased  on  June  1st,  one  month  later, 
and  cost  $1.59.  He  then  ended  by  saying 
that  it  was  time  now  and  once  and  for  all 
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to  strike  a  blow  for  the  consumer  here 
that  means  something  right  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"Well,  if  he  wants  to  strike  a  blow  in 
the  consumer's  pocketbook,  I  must  say  he 
certainly  has  accomplished  that  feat.  That 
same  five-pound  bag  of  sugar  is  now  cost- 
ing the  consumers  about  $4  instead  of 
$1.59. 

"I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Sugar  Bill  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
price  increase,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  a 
major  factor." 

I  stated:  "Raw  cane  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States  does  not  establish  the 
market  price.  The  market  price  is  estab- 
lished in  New  York  by  the  spot  market 
committee  on  a  daily  basis.  The  daily  spot 
market  price  is  generally  established  on 
the  basis  of  prices  paid  for  imported  sug- 
ar. Raw  sugar  produced  in  the  three  states 
is  sold  under  various  pricing  arangements 
on  the  basis  of  the  daily  spot  market  price. 
We,  as  domestic  producers,  therefore,  do 
not  make  the  market,  but  follow  the  mar- 
ket" 


THE  STAFF  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
OFFICE  WISH  YOU  A  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  AND  A  MOST  PROSPER- 
OUS NEW  YEAR. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PrilJIA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PPNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®      ■  "HiHI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


f      ka      Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
^-  Louisiana  State  University  Library 

The  Su^ar 
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_. 

Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  Dec.  31,  1974  _______  48.50 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Dec.  31,  1974  29.1168 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Dec.  31,  1974 48.47 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Dec.  31,  1974  _  __  29.0868 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Wilson  Lepine  Dies 

J.  Wilson  Lepine,  a  member  of  the 
League's  Board  of  Directors,  died  on 
Friday,  December  27.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  the  former  Louise  Gross  of 
Lake  Providence,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Clements  of  New  Orleans  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Baughman  of  Franklin,  La. 

Conditional  Payments  Held  Up 

On  December  23,  a  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge,  District  of  Columbia,  issued  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  against  the  mak- 
ing of  Sugar  Act  payments,  not  only  to 
Louisiana  but  also  to  other  areas. 

The  Judge  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
January  8  to  determine  withholding  of 
payments  should  be  continued  until  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
considered the  wage  determination  pres- 
ently in  effect  for  the  various  domestic 
suefar  producing  areas. 

The  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program, 
Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.  entered  the 
"class  action"  suit  asking  for  the  restrain- 
ing order  which  the  Judge  issued. 

It  is  not  certain  at  this  time  what  part 
the  League  will  play  in  this  suit. 

Southern  Farm  Forum 

The  1975  Southern  Farm  Forum  will 
be  held  at  the  International  American 
Motor  Inn,  Metairie,  La.  on  January 
23-24.  The  purpose  of  the  Forum  is  to 
provide  a  medium  for  public  discussion 
of  important  agribusiness  and  consumer 
problems  affecting  the  nation. 

This  Forum's  theme  is:  "Facing  Eco- 
nomic Facts  in  Food  and  Fiber". 

Louisiana  ASSCT 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 


division  of  the  American  Society  for 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists  is  scheduled 
for  February  6  and  7,  1975.  As  in  past 
years,  the  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Bellemont  Motor  Hotel  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Louisiana  -  Florida  ASSCT 

The  Fifth  Annual  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
ASSCT  with  the  Florida  Division  will 
be  held  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Florida,  June  19-20,  1975.  Make 
plans  to  attend. 

No  Monkey  Business 
A  report  from  London  says  the  mon- 
keys at  Sherwood  Zoo  near  Nottingham 
are  getting  their  nightly  bedtime  cup  of 
hot  chocolate  with  sugar  in  it.  Recently 
the  zoo  ran  out  of  sugar  and  the  zoo- 
keepers  tried  giving  the  30  monkeys  their 
bedtime  nip  without  sugar.  The  monkeys 
spit  it  out,  or  even  in  a  few  cases  threw 
their  cups  at  the  keepers. 

Artificial  sweeteners?  Not  a  chance— 
the  same  thing  happened. 

The  zookeeper  made  an  appeal  to 
housewives  to  sell  or  donate  sugar  to  the 
zoo.  The  response  from  the  public  has 
been  overwhelming.  So  now  the  mon- 
keys have  their  hot  chocolate  with  sugar 
in  it,  and  life  is  sweet  again. 

Correction 

In  the  December  1,  1974  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin,  there  is  a  correction  to 
be  made  in  the  article  on  1974  income 
taxes.  The  second  to  last  sentence  of 
the  fourth  paragraph  reads,  "However, 
if  he  uses  the  income-averaging  method 
his  tax  will  be  $12,260.00".  The  figure 
"$12,260.00"  should  be  "$12,860.00". 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Mud  —  Scrapping  Review 


Again  it  can  be  said,  the  first  two 
weeks  of  grinding  are  generally  better 
than  the  last  two  weeks.  Mud  is  every- 
where. As  of  this  date  December  27 
there  are  still  a  number  of  factories  still 
operating.  Mud  always  causes  some  re- 
duction in  grinding  rates.  Several  fac- 
tories now  grinding  would  have  finished 
before  Christmas  were  it  not  for  the 
problems  of  mud. 

Fields  are  being  very  badly  cut.  Fields 
are  cut  more  severely  in  the  Teche  Area, 
where  a  larger  number  of  factories 
ground  cane  after  December  20.  Most 
of  the  factories  along  Bayou  Lafourche 
completed  grinding  before  December 
20.  At  least  two  factories  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  will  grind  after  the  first 
of  the  new  year.  Finishing  the  crop  in 
the  mud  has  become  almost  normal  and 
conditions  seem  to  always  get  worse 
after  Christmas. 

In  spite  of  the  better  price  for  cane, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  cane 
left  in  the  field  as  scrap.  Many  fields 
have  five  tons  or  more  of  cane  left  in 
the  field  as  scrap.  When  a  field  appears 
clean  there  is  usually  two  tons  left  as 
scrap.  Growers  who  don't  believe  this 
should  perform  a  little  test  of  their  own. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this  but 
a  good  estimate  is  to  count  the  stalks  on 
72  linear  feet  of  one  row  and  for  every 
10  stalks  of  scrap  found  this  equals  one 
ton  of  cane  left  in  the  field.  Fifty  stalks 
on  the  72  feet  would  mean  five  tons  of 
cane  was  left  in  the  field.  Some  of  the 
owners  and  top  management  should  get 
out  in  the  field  and  do  some  counting. 

In  general,  scrapping  was  much  better 
in  the  Western  area  than  on  Bayou  La- 
fourche or  the  Mississippi  River  areas. 
Small   acreage   growers   generally   did   a 


better  job  of  scrapping,  however,  one 
very  large  operation  did  a  very  good  job 
of  scrapping.  The  amazing  part  about 
the  good  scrapping  on  this  large  opera- 
tion is  how  much  it  increased  yields  of 
cane  per  acre.  It  made  what  appeared 
to  be  a  below  normal  crop  come  up  to 
other  crops  which  certainly  were  far 
better. 

Scrapping  is  never  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  and  there  are  always  reasons  why 
scrapping  could  not  be  done.  One  of  the 
best  reasons  is,  "I  had  to  move  cane." 
Another  good  reason  is,  "I  couldn't  find 
scrappers."  Only  one  grower  reported  to 
the  writer  that  "They  don't  pay  their 
way."  Good  management  finds  scrap- 
pers, scrap,  and  move  cane  at  the  same 
time,  and  make  it  pay.  This  does  not 
mean  that  at  certain  periods  and  in  badly 
lodged  muddy  fields  of  varieties  like 
either  C.P.61-37  or  L.65-69  that  fields 
can  be  scrapped  well.  There  are  excep- 
tions, but  in  general  a  better  job  can  be 
done. 

Some  may  say  this  is  closing  the  gate 
after  the  horse  is  out.  It  is  in  a  way,  but 
it  is  always  good  business  to  review  the 
past  year  to  see  where  good  practices 
paid  off  and  where  other  practices  can 
be  bettered.  Compare  this  to  the  standard 
procedure  for  a  football  team  where  fol- 
lowing each  game  coaches  gather  with 
the  entire  team  and  review  in  great  de- 
tail all  actions  of  the  past  game. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  money 
is  being  counted  it  is  good  to  be  able  to 
say  "We  got  almost  all  there  was  in  the 
field."  That  statement  is  better  than  say- 
ing "We  left  plenty  of  money  in  the  field 
and  our  yield  per  acre  would  have  been 
three  to  five  tons  better  if  we  could  have 
gotten  all  of  the  cane." 
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SINBAR  can  keep  your  cane  fields 

terbacil  weed  killer  ■        *     m 

as  clean  as  this  page. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Hearings  on  Sugar  Prices  by 
House  Agriculture  Sub-committee 


The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting and  Consumer  Relations  recently 
conducted  five  days  of  hearings  in  an 
effort  to  determine  why  the  price  of 
sugar  had  escalated  so  rapidly.  The  first 
day  of  the  hearings  was  devoted  to  state- 
ments by  A.S.C.S.  administrator  Frick 
and  A.S.C.S.  Sugar  Division  Director 
Calcagnini  followed  by  former  Sugar 
Division  Directors  Tom  Murphy  and 
Larry  Myers. 

In  his  official  statement,  Mr.  Calcag- 
nini detailed  actions  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  starting  in  Sep- 
tember, 1973  and  extending  to  the  pres- 
ent time  with  reference  to  the  Sugar  Act 
administration.  Mr.  Calcagnini  stated: 
"The  Department  feels,  however,  that 
neither  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  nor  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  Sugar  Act  had  anv 
influence  on  the  present  sugar  situation." 

When  questioned  by  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  both  Mr.  Frick  and  Mr. 
Calcagnini  stated  that  in  their  opinions 
none  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
had  had  any  effect  on  the  price  or  sup- 
ply of  sugar. 

Both  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Myers  in 
their  prepared  statements  and  in  answer- 
ing questions  took  strong  exception  to 
the  contentions  of  Messrs.  Frick  and 
Calcagnini.  Mr.  Murphy  stated:  "As  to 
actions  that  might  be  taken  to  bring 
sugar  prices  back  toward  the  level  cus- 
tomary in  this  country  before  this  year, 
I  believe  the  best  policy  would  be  one 
which  would  encourage  on  a  continuing 
and  dependable  basis  domestic  produc- 
tion for  more  than  half  of  our  require- 
ments and  imports  for  the  balance  .  .  . 
What  is  most  needed  to  encourage  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad  is  a  national 
policy  similar  but  not  identical  with  the 


Sugar  Act.  For  instance,  the  excise  tax 
now  paid  by  manufacturers  of  refined 
beet  and  cane  sugar  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  Government  payments 
( financed  by  that  tax )  which  have  been 
made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  should  not  be  con- 
tinued." 

Mr.  Myers  stated:  "We  are  confronted 
with  a  classic  example  of  short  supply 
and  strong  demand.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  question  whether  the  actions  of  our 
own  Government,  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  alike,  did  not  add  to 
the  aggressiveness  of  world  buying  and 
of  speculative  activities  .... 

"On  January  11,  1974,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  its  famous  de- 
termination that  12,500,000  STRV  would 
be  needed  to  meet  the  1974  requirements 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  provided 
that  413,334  tons  would  be  allocated  to 
foreign  countries  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

"The  first  effect  of  the  January  11th 
action  was  to  make  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
taken  seriously,  a  hoarder  of  800,000  tons 
of  sugar.  The  second  effect  was  that,  in 
large  part,  it  constituted  a  scrapping  of 
the  quota  system. 

"Surprisingly,  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1974,  while  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  was  working  on 
an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  do- 
mestic price  averaged  4.7^  per  lb.  below 
a  parity  with  the  world  price.  The  rather 
obvious  explanation  of  the  price  behavior 
last  spring  is  that  foreign  suppliers  were 
making  a  record  on  which  to  base  their 
claims  for  future  import  quotas.  Their 
testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  made  it  clear  that  the  major 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

WANTED:  High  school  graduate  to  train 
as  overseer.  Experience  not  necessary.  Write 
M.A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Rt.  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544. 

WANTED:  Two  3  compartment  or  large 
2  compartment  cane  trailers  in  reasonably 
good  condition.  Contact  Paul  McLean,  South- 
down Land  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3067,  Houma,  La. 
70360.  Phone  (504)  872-6130. 
WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  overseer. 
River  Plantation  in  excellent  shape  with  500 
acres  cane.  House  and  usual  benefits,  good 
salary  and  liberal  bonus.  Write  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  giving  age  and  qualifications.  Refer 
to  Ad  2. 

WANTED:  Five  (5)  ton  cane  grab.  Savoie 
Industries,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341. 
WANTED:  Overseer  for  large  sugar  planta- 
tion in  Plaquemine,  La.  area.  Call  (504)  687- 
2850  for  interview. 
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suppliers  wanted  to  continue  to  sell  this 
country  sugar  under  an  extension  of  the 
United  States  sugar  program. 

"On  June  5,  1974  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives delivered  the  ultimate  blow  to 
the  sugar  program  when  it  voted  to 
defeat  the  Sugar  Bill. 

"Finally  and  unequivocably,  foreign 
suppliers  were  told  to  look  elsewhere  for 
markets.  Domestic  consumers  were  told 
to  fight  for  supplies  in  the  world  mar- 
ket." 

On  subsequent  days  testimony  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  by  all  phases 
of  the  domestic  industry.  My  statement 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  to 
the  Council  on  Wage  And  Price  Stability. 
Statements  given  on  behalf  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  industry;  the  Ha- 
waiians,  the  refiners,  the  beet  growers, 
the  beet  processors,  industrial  users,  the 
retail  bakers,  the  Confectionery  Associa- 
tion, were  all  essentially  the  same  as 
given  to  the  Wage  and  Price  Council. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  de- 
cided on  December  11  that  no  effort 
would  be  made  to  take  action  on  sugar 
legislation  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress.  There  was  sentiment  expressed 
by  some  Committee  Members  that  ac- 
tion would  be  necessary  on  sugar  legis- 
lation next  year. 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Labor  Suit 

The  restraining  order  issued  against 
the  making  of  Sugar  Act  payments  has 
been  extended  until  January  31.  The 
case  will  be  argued  on  January  27  and 
presumably  the  Judge  will  issue  a  de- 
cision by  January  31. 

The  League  plans  to  play  an  active 
part  in  this  suit. 

Louisiana  Crop  Production 

Unofficial  totals  indicate  the  1974 
Louisiana  crop  produced  in  the  area  of 
586,000  tons  of  raw  sugar.  This  figure 
is  somewhat  higher  than  previously  ex- 
pected earlier  in  the  season,  and  can  be 
accredited  to  higher  sugar  recoveries 
per  ton  of  cane.  The  1973  crop  produced 
170  pounds  of  sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane, 
whereas  this  crop  should  average  180 
pounds.  The  1973  Louisiana  crop  pro- 
duction was  558,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

Farm  Machinery  Tour 

Representatives  from  the  sugar  pro- 
ducing states  of  Florida,  Texas,  and  Ha- 


waii, along  with  Puerto  Rico  and  Swazi- 
land were  in  Louisiana  in  early  Decem- 
ber to  observe  the  Massey-Ferguson  102 
combine  harvester  in  operation  at  South 
Coast  Corporation's  Raceland  Division, 
and  also  the  tile  drain  experiment  being 
conducted  at  Southdown  Land.  The 
group  toured  the  Lula  Factory  at  Belle 
Rose  and  observed  the  night  storage  of 
cane  in  trailers  at  the  factory.  The  core 
sampling  experiment  which  was  under- 
way at  the  Cinclare  factory  was  also 
visited. 

The  group  then  traveled  to  the  Jean- 
erette  Sugar  Company  where  they  ob- 
served the  wet-scrubber  in  operation  and 
also  new  barge  loading  facilities  for  raw 
sugar  at  that  factory.  The  Lawrence  Du- 
gas  farm  was  the  next  stop  where  the 
group  studied  the  recently  modified  me- 
chanical planter.  The  group  then  left  for 
the  Texas  sugar  industry  where  they 
toured  all  aspects  of  the  new  sugar  cane 
operation  there. 

While  in  Louisiana  the  group  also  saw 
every  phase  of  sugar  cane  harvesting. 
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Members  of  the  Farm  Machinery  Group  which  toured  the  Louisiana  Cane  Belt  recently  are 
shown  above. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

The  Name  of  the  Game  is  Dollars 


The  aim  of  any  business  is  to  make  as 
large  a  profit  as  possible  each  year  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  business 
to  continue  to  be  profitable  year  after 
year.  Growing  cane  is  a  business.  A  full 
time  farmer  must  make  a  profit  to  stay 
in  business.  Therefore  everything  done 
on  the  farm  should  have  as  its  ultimate 
purpose  a  profit  motive. 

Profits  can  come  through  many  ways. 
The  two  factors  which  are  generally 
more  carefully  considered  are  increased 
production  and  reducing  cost  per  unit 
of  production.  The  carefully  planned 
combination  of  these  factors  is  what 
leads  to  increased  profits. 

High  yield  producers  are  in  many  in- 
stances the  same  growers  with  better 
profits  per  acre.  However,  this  is  not 
always  true.  There  are  exceptions,  and 
in  the  case  of  these  farmers,  other  things 
motivate  them.  Perhaps  pride  is  a  big 
motivation.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  lack 
of  planning. 

It  is  not  easy  to  criticize  pride,  but  in 
instances  where  excessive  beautification 
labor  or  non-production  labor  is  used 
this  can  be  minimized.  Some  of  the  same 
growers  who  clean  ends  of  rows  with 
hand  labor,  particularly  along  roadways, 
completely  forget  pride  at  harvest  time 
and  do  a  sloppy  job  of  harvesting.  This 
same  grower  may  leave  5  to  7  tons  of 
cane  in  the  field. 

Each  grower  should  make  up  a  simple 
budget  for  each  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Put  it  down  on  paper. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  complicated.  If 
it  is  put  on  paper  and  referred  to  during 
the  crop  and  from  year  to  year  it  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  reducing  costs. 

Take  time  to  criticize  last  year's  opera- 
tions.   Write   criticism   down   on   paper. 


Make  notes  of  how  these  can  be  cor- 
rected. The  memory  is  not  too  good.  Ask 
a  good  producer  neighbor  what  opera- 
tions he  thinks  you  could  improve.  Talk 
with  him  about  manpower  use  in  culti- 
vation, planting  and  harvesting.  Ask  for 
help. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  good  ex- 
perienced labor  even  where  the  pay  is 
well  above  the  mimimum  scale.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  motivate  in  some 
way  the  field  labor  available.  Again 
this  is  not  easy.  The  footsteps  of  the 
owner,  operator,  or  overseer  is  one  of 
the  best  motivators.  Supervision  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  There  is  a  need  of 
more  supervision  in  the  cane  field. 

A  check  of  parts  which  frequently 
break  on  tractors,  loaders,  and  harvest- 
ers should  indicate  items  that  can  be  car- 
ried in  limited  supply  in  stock.  This  can 
help  get  the  crop  in  earlier  and  reduce 
labor  cost. 

Growers  with  a  small  amount  of  acre- 
age should  attempt  to  get  more  acreage. 
In  many  instances  more  acreage  can  be 
operated  with  the  same  manpower  and 
equipment.  This  can  also  be  true  with 
some  larger  acreage  growers. 

Remember  the  name  of  the  game  is  a 
'"buck".  Don't  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
Jones'  in  equipment,  but  equipment  is 
necessary.  Buy  only  that  which  is  needed 
for  the  farm  size.  But  don't  be  equip- 
ment poor,  particularly  during  harvest. 
Lack  of  equipment  is  part  of  the  reason 
for  a  sloppy  harvest.  Speed  takes  over 
and  everyone  knows  what  happens  then. 

Be  dollar  conscience  and  profit  mind- 
ed. This  goes  for  owners,  operators,  man- 
agers, and  overseers.  If  labor  can  be 
taught  to  think  "farm  profits",  Louisiana 
cane  growers  will  be  able  to  pay  even 
better  wages. 
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GUTHION  does  a 
remarkable  job 
of  controlling 
sugarcane  borers" 


South  Coast  Corporation,  Houma, 
La.,  likes  to  grow  high-sucrose  cane. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  type  that 
sugarcane  borers  love  the  most. 
That's  why  South  Coast  likes 
®GUTHION  insecticide. 

"We've  been  using  GUTHION  ever 
since  it  was  first  recommended,"  says 
M.L  Shaffer,  vice-president  of  field 
operations.  "And  it  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  controlling  borers. 
At  normal  cane  prices  (1973  sugar 
price  basis),  we  only  have  to  save  1  to 
V/2  tons  of  cane  to  pay  for  the  total 
cost  of  entomologist  service, 
application  and  chemical." 

South  Coast  was  one  of  the  first 
sugar  companies  to  employ  an 
entomologist  and  adopt  a  spraying 
program  based  on  an  economic 
threshold  level  of  infestation.  Some 


is 


fields  are  treated  only  once.  Others 
may  require  four  treatments.  "The 
important  thing,"  Mr.  Shaffer  says, 
to  apply  GUTHION  when  it  is 
needed,  in  order  to  get  effective 
borer  control." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control 
of  sugarcane  borers,  apply 
GUTHION  when  infestations  reach 
the  LSU  economic  threshold  level. 
Call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator  for  expert  assistance  and 
application. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Poage  Speaks  of  Sugar  Legislation 


Chairman  W.  R.  Poage  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  stated  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar 
Association  that  not  only  those  in  the 
sugar  industry,  but  all  Americans  as  con- 
sumers may  be  gravely  affected  unless 
Congress  is  able  to  pass  legislation  re- 
placing in  modified  form  the  sugar  pro- 
gram which  expired  on  December  31. 
Warning  that  failure  to  renew  the  pro- 
gram likely  would  lead  to  total  depen- 
dence of  Americans  on  foreign  suppliers, 
with  international  cartels  dictating  prices, 
he  stated: 

"I  think  it  is  clear  that  when  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  producers  are  destroyed,  the 
American  consumers  are  going  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  sugar  cartels  which 
will  be  just  as  ruthless  as  any  group  of 
foreign  oil  operators." 

Calling  for  renewed  efforts  to  obtain 
passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  one  narrowly 
defeated  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
and  which  would  have  amended  and  con- 
tinued the  40-year  old  sugar  program  in 
existence  for  five  more  years,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  now  expired  sugar  program 
did  provide  minor  subsidies  for  produc- 
ers, but  in  return,  it  provided  Americans 
with  adequate  supplies  and  at  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  over  a  period  of  four 
decades.  He  noted  that  an  excise  tax 
levied  on  refiners  more  than  paid  for  sub- 
sidies, in  fact  had  amounted  to  a  surplus 
for  the  U.S.  treasurv  of  some  $700  mil- 
lion over  the  life  of  the  programs. 

Poage  further  observed  that  the  ex- 
pired act  had  provided  "especially  favor- 
able" pay  and  other  benefits  for  work- 
ers in  the  sugar  industry,  but  that  both 
industrial  users   and  labor  unions  were 


to  blame  for  some  of  the  votes  against 
the  defeated  bill  because  they  had  not 
won  approval  of  all  their  demands  for 
certain  amendments.  Even  some  con- 
sumer spokesmen  with  good  intentions 
but  faulty  reasoning  had  voiced  objec- 
tions. 

Observing  that  opponents  of  the  pro- 
gram now  point  out  that  the  price  of 
sugar  has  come  down  some,  he  said: 

"How  low  it  will  go,  I  don't  know.  Pos- 
sibly low  enough  to  make  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  unprofitable  in  the 

United  States,  although  I  hope  we  will 
avoid  such  a  situation." 

Again  warning  that  unless  the  sugar 
program  is  revived,  the  domestic  indus- 
try may  be  ruined  and  the  American  con- 
sumers made  to  pay  through  the  nose, 
he  added: 

"Therefore,  maybe  the  more  reason- 
able, and  surely  the  more  helpful  atti- 
tude would  be  to  try  to  get  all  of  the 
interested  parties  to  agree  on  some  pro- 
gram which  they  can  live  with. 

"I  believe  that  if  we  can  get  a  con- 
sensus we  can  pass  some  kind  of  program. 
Without  pretty  general  agreement,  we 
won't  be  able  to  pass  anything  and  we 
will  all  sink  together. 

"To  pass  no  sugar  program  will  bank- 
rupt American  producers.  It  will  destroy 
the  sugar  refining  industry.  It  will  reduce 
the  economic  position  of  sugar  workers 
and  it  will  cost  industrial  and  household 
consumers  untold  billions.  At  least,  they 
have  paid  over  4  billion  dollars  this  past 
year  which  they  did  not  pay  the  previous 
year. 
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Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar— 
but  right  for  you. 


L7VNDB7VNK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

WANTED:  High  school  graduate  to  train 
as  overseer.  Experience  not  necessary.  Write 
M.A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Rt.  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544. 

WANTED:  Two  3  compartment  or  large 
2  compartment  cane  trailers  in  reasonably 
good  condition.  Contact  Paul  McLean,  South- 
down Land  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3067,  Houma,  La. 
70360.  Phone  (504)  872-6130. 
WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  overseer. 
River  Plantation  in  excellent  shape  with  500 
acres  cane.  House  and  usual  benefits,  good 
salary  and  liberal  bonus.  Write  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  giving  age  and  qualifications.  Refer 
to  Ad  2. 

WANTED:  Five  (5)  ton  cane  grab.  Savoie 
Industries,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341. 
WANTED:  Overseer  for  large  sugar  planta- 
tion in  Plaquemine,  La.  area.  Call  (504)  687- 
2850  for  interview. 

FOR  SALE:  Approximately  140  acres  of 
land  located  in  Iberia  Parish.  120  acres 
presently  in  sugar  cane,  on  black  top  road, 
near  large  sugar  mill.  Contact  Lawrence 
P.  Goulas,  215  Mechanic  Street,  Franklin, 
La.  70538. 


It's  your 
future* 


Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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SINBAR  can  keep  your  cane  fields 

terbacil  weed  killer  ■        *     m 

as  clean  as  this  page. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

BttPDHI 

"EG  U.S.PATOFf 

Agrichemicals 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND 

CONSUMPTION 

COMPARED 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Statistical 

World 

World 

Production 

Crop 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Over 

Year  (a) 

Production  Consumption 

Consumption 

(In  thousandi 

?  of  metric  tons,  raw  value) 

1973-74*   . 

...   80,522 

80,629 

—    107 

1972-73   .. 

. ..   77,149 

78,115 

-    966 

1971-72  .. 

. ..   73,908 

76,118 

-2,210 

1970-71   .. 

. ..   72,771 

74,548 

-1,777 

1969-70  .. 

..   74,346 

72,223 

+2,123 

1968-69  ... 

..   67,784 

68,141 

-    357 

1967-68  .. 

..   66,435 

65,635 

+    800 

1966-67  ... 

..   65,642 

65,457 

+    185 

1965-66  ... 

..   63,102 

62,816 

+    286 

1964-65   .. 

. ..   66,831 

59,273 

+7,558 

1963-64  . . . 

..   54,745 

54,261 

+    484 

1962-63  ... 

..   51,172 

54,479 

-3,307 

1961-62  ... 

..   52,351 

55,602 

-3,251 

1960-61  ... 

..   56,073 

52,734 

+3,339 

1959-60  ... 

..   49,564 

48,858 

+    706 

1958-59  ... 

..   51,034 

47,561 

+3,473 

1957-58  ... 

..   45,172 

44,704 

+    468 

1956-57  ... 

..   42,339 

42,228 

+    111 

1955-56  ... 

..   39,322 

40,443 

-1,121 

1954-55  ... 

..   38,255 

38,254 

+         1 

1953-54  ... 

..   38,390 

36,892 

+  1,498 

1952-53  ... 

..   35,132          35,200          -      68 
ncing  September  1  and  ending  August  31. 

(a)  Comme 

*  Latest  F. 

O.  Licht  estimate  (Novembe 

r  14, 1974). 
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(Table  Courtesy  of  Lamborn  Sugar  Market  Report) 
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PER  CAPITA 

WORLD  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION 

Crop  Years  1952-53—1973-74 

World  Sugar 

Consumption  World 

(In  thousands  Per  Capita 

Statistical             of  metric  World  (b)  Consumption 

Crop                  tons,  raw  Population  (In  pounds, 

Year  (a)                 value)  (In  millions)  raw  value) 

1973-74 80,629*  3,940  45.12 

1972-73 78,115  3,860  44.61 

1971-72 76,118  3,782  44.37 

1970-71 74,548  3,706  44.35 

1969-70 72,223  3,632  43.84 

1968-69 68,141  3,561  42.19 

1967-68 65,635  3,490  41.46 

1966-67 65,457  3,421  42.18 

1965-66 62,816  3,354  41.29 

1964-65 59,273  3,289  39.73 

1963-64 54,261  3,225  37.09 

1962-63 54,479  3,162  37.98 

1961-62 55,602  3,100  39.54 

1960-61 52,734  3,040  38.24 

1959-60 48,858  2,982  36.12 

1958-59 47,561  2,926  35.83 

1957-58 44,704  2,871  34.33 

1956-57 42,228  2,817  33.05 

1955-56 40,443  2,765  32.25 

1954-55 38,254  2,713  31.09 

1953-54 36,892  2,663  30.54 

1952-53 35,200  2,615  29.68 


*  Latest  F.  0.  Licht  estimate  November  14,  1974. 

(a)  Commencing  September  1  and  ending  August  31. 

(b)  Population  as  of  mid-calendar  year,  based  on 
United  Nations  estimates. 


(Table  Courtesy  of  Lamborn  Sugar  Market  Report) 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds. 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone® 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 

"Hon  Rouge,  Louisiana  ?0803 

%\£ 

i 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  Jan.  28,  1975  40.50 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Jan.  28,  1975 40.4868 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Jan.  28,  1975  40.47 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Jan.  28,  1975  40.4568 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sugar  Act  Payments  Released 

On  January  27,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  dismissed  the 
suit  which  had  held  up  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ments on  the  1974  crop.  Judge  Waddy 
ruled  he  had  no  jurisdiction  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recon- 
sider the  wage  determinations.  He  fur- 
ther ruled  that  even  if  he  had  jurisdic- 
tion the  action  should  still  be  dismissed, 
because  the  Secretary  had  stated  he  had 
already  considered  redetermining  the 
wage  determinations  and  had  decided 
not  to  do  so.  He  added  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  not  acted  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously. Sugar  Act  payments  will  now 
be  forthcoming  with  this  court  decision. 

Boy  Elected  President  of  FSCL 

John  B.  Boy,  President  of  U.S.  Sugar 
Corporation,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League.  He 
succeeds  George  H.  Wedgeworth  who 
held  the  position  for  the  last  two  years. 
Arthur  Kirstein,  III,  Sam  N.  Knight,  and 
Alfonso  Fanjul,  Sr.  were  named  first, 
second,  and  third  Vice-Presidents,  re- 
spectively. 

Texas  Freeze 

The  Texas  sugar  industry  located  in 


the  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  experienced 
severe  freezes  again  this  year.  On  Jan- 
uary 12  and  13,  the  temperature  dipped 
to  the  26  degree  mark.  This  is  the  second 
year  in  a  row  that  freezes  have  ham- 
pered this  industry. 

The  crop  is  about  50  percent  complete 
at  this  time,  much  further  advanced  than 
a  year  ago,  when  this  newest  sugar  in- 
dustry was  just  getting  started.  Officials 
of  the  W.  R.  Cowley  Sugar  House  seem 
to  think  this  year's  freezes  were  not  as 
bad  as  last  year.  Weather  from  now  until 
the  end  of  harvest  is  most  important. 
Temperatures  are  in  the  mid  80's.  Also, 
a  large  portion  of  the  crop  remaining  in 
the  field  is  N  Co.310. 

The  Texas  industry  has  also  decided 
to  try  Toft  Robot  300  harvesters  next 
year.  These  machines  are  manufactured 
in  Australia.  In  trials  conducted,  they 
seem  to  perform  better  under  poor-burn 
conditions.  Since  the  start  of  the  harvest, 
Texas  experienced  a  unique  problem  for 
that  area  —  too  much  rain.  This  has  ham- 
pered their  field  operations  and  resulted 
in  higher  trash  percentages.  Since  the 
freeze,  trash  has  been  reduced  to  about 
the  11  percent  level,  due  to  better  burns. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


94th  Congress  Convenes 


The  makeup  of  the  94th  Congress  is 
materially  different  from  what  we  have 
known  in  the  most  recent  years.  The  num- 
ber of  new  members  is  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  total  than  has  been  the  situa- 
tion for  many  sessions.  In  addition,  the 
new  members  are  having  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  in  the  past.  Their  influence  has 
resulted  in  unseating  three  committee 
chairmen  in  the  House,  and  the  changing 
of  many  rules  which  will  have  a  great 
impact  on  legislative  proposals. 

One  of  the  chairmen  unseated  was  W. 
R.  Poage  of  Texas,  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  farmer  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  Mr.  Poage,  who 
celebrated  his  75th  birthday  anniversary 
just  recently,  had  served  as  chairman 
since  1967  and  has  been  in  Congress  since 
1936.  His  influence  and  ideas  appear  on 
much  of  the  commodity,  conservation  and 
rural  development  legislation  written  in 
the  years  since  World  War  II.  Mr.  Poage 
has  always  been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
legislation  on  sugar  and  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  domestic  and  world  sugar 
conditions.  Mr.  Poage  is  rated  a  conserva- 
tive. More  people  believed  him  to  be 
combative  and  curt  in  floor  debates,  but  I 
know  him  as  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able, considerate,  courteous  and  candidly 
informative  men  in  Congress.  He  now 
becomes  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Committee  where  his  influence  will  con- 
tinue to  be  important. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Poage  as  Chairman 
will  be  Tom  Foley  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. He  is  45  and  has  been  in  Congress 
since  1965.  He  has  good  communication 
with  liberals  but  is  not  counted  as  "far 
out"  by  conservatives.  He  has  made  a 
good  record  as  a  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man. T  worked  very  closely  with  Tom 
when  I  was  with  USDA  and  also,  since 


leaving  USDA.   He  will  make  a   good 
Chairman. 

The  membership  of  the  Committe  that 
he  will  chair  will  be  quite  different  from 
that  chaired  by  Mr.  Poage.  Following  the 
trend  of  the  times,  there  will  be  many 
more  consumer-oriented  members  and 
fewer  members  from  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Members  serving  last  term  and  de- 
feated in  the  November  election  or  in  the 
primary  (all  from  agricultural  districts): 
Democrats:  Stubblefield  (Ky),  Rarick 
(La.),  Denholm  (S.D.);  Republicans: 
Young  (S.C.),  Baker  (Tenn.),  Mizell  (N.C.), 
Mathias  (Cal.),  Price  (Tex.).  Not  running 
for  re-election:  Gunter  (D-Fla.)  Goodling 
(R-Pa.).  Taking  other  committee  assign- 
ments: Alexander  (D-Ark.),  Sisk  (D-Cal.), 
Matsunaga  (D-Hawaii).  New  Members: 
Democrats:  Breckinridge  (Ky.),  Richmond 
(N.Y.),  Nolan  (Minn.),  Weaver  (Ore.), 
Baldus  (Wis.),  Krebs  (Cal.),  Harkin  (Iowa), 
Hightower  (Tex.),  Bedell  (Iowa),  McHugh 
(N.Y.),  English  (Okla.),  Fithian  (Ind.), 
Jenrette  (S.C.),  D'Amours  (N.H.),  plus  two 
more  to  be  named;  Republicans:  Heckler 
(Mass.),  Jeffords  (Vermont),  Kelly  (Fla.), 
Grassley  (Iowa),  Hagedorn  (Minn.), 
Moore  (La.), 

Other  Washington  Changes 
The  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Associ- 
ation has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Gregg  R.  Potvin  as  President  of  the  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Potvin  has  previously 
served  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  succeeds  Mr.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  who 
has  retired  and  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Association  as  an  independent  consultant. 

Beet  Acreage  Up 

The  January  crop  intentions  report 
shows  that  beet  growers  intend  to  in- 
crease their  plantings  in  1975  by  22  per- 
cent above  the  1974  acreage. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Watch  Cost  But  Make  a  Crop 


Although  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the 
price  of  sugar  will  stabilize  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  price  received  in  1973,  no 
one  knows  what  that  level  will  be.  In  view 
of  this  and  because  of  inflation,  growers 
must  analyze  very  carefully  all  items  of 
cost.  The  objective  should  be  to  make  the 
highest  standard  tons  of  cane  per  acre  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  ton.  Some  waste  of 
time  and  material  is  part  of  all  business. 
Sugar  cane  growing  is  no  exception.  Pre- 
ventative maintenance  of  tractors  and 
other  equipment  can  save  considerable 
money  and  lessen  down  time.  Spillage  of 
fuels,  oils,  chemicals,  fertilizer,  and  other 
materials  can  be  reduced.  Extra  care  of 
tires  can  save  money.  Proper  storage  of 
spare  parts,  tools,  batteries,  gauges,  and 
other  equipment  to  prevent  loss,  rust,  and 
theft  will  reduce  cost. 

Proper  use  and  timing  of  herbicides  can 
save  considerable  money  and  materially 
increase  yields  of  cane.  Do  an  operation 
at  the  time  it  is  needed  and  not  because 
it  is  a  certain  time  of  the  year.  Have 
equipment  ready  to  go  when  the  job  is 
needed.  Get  geared  up  to  start  herbicide 
spraying  at  the  correct  time  rather  than 
having  to  start  ahead  of  time. 

Research  conducted  by  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud 
of  L.S.U.  as  well  as  others  point  clearly  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  reason  to  start 
fertilization  too  early.  Dr.  Ricaud's  experi- 
ments show  best  yields  occur  when  cane 


is  fertilized  in  April.  Talk  to  your  County 
Agent  about  this. 

In  the  last  two  to  five  years  there  has 
been  a  major  improvement  in  non-produc- 
tive work  around  the  farm.  The  past  com- 
mon practice  of  finding  work  for  labor  to 
do  during  off  season  in  January  and 
February  and  after  lay-by  is  little  used  to- 
day. The  number  of  total  workers  on  the 
farm  have  been  reduced  because  of  great- 
er mechanization  on  the  farm  and  most 
cane  growers  now  can  use  productively 
the  small  number  of  workers  each  work 
day  in  the  year.  There  is  still  some  small 
amount  of  non-productive  work  being 
done  and  generally  on  the  very  large 
farms.  This  has  to  be  discontinued.  There 
is  very  little  or  no  place  for  a  hand  hoe  or 
a  briar  hook  in  the  cane  field. 

Although  this  article  points  up  the  need 
for  watching  costs  closely,  it  also  wishes 
to  point  out  forcefully  the  necessity  of  us- 
ing good  farming  practices.  Weed  control, 
fertilization,  and  borer  control  will  be 
large  cost  items  and  must  be  properly 
done  to  insure  a  good  yield  of  cane.  Don't 
cut  costs  to  the  point  where  profits  will 
be  reduced. 

Good  management  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  cost  watching.  Planning 
ahead  for  each  operation  will  always  save 
something.  Organizing  each  job  for  labor 
beforehand  is  most  important.  The  plan- 
ning of  efficient  labor  use  ahead  of  time 
always  gets  more  done  with  the  same 
crew. 
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Effect  Of  Size  And  Yield  On  Profits 

And  Losses  In  Louisiana  Sugar 

Cane  Production 

by 
Joe  R.  Campbell* 


Many  factors  affect  the  profitability 
of  sugar  cane  farming.  Some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  amount  of  profit 
a  farmer  makes  are  outside  his  control 
such  as  weather  and  the  prices  of  raw 
sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  income. 
Production  costs  for  such  things  as  hired 
labor,  land  rent,  machinery  and  fertil- 
izer also  affect  farm  profits.  No  one  can 
predict  very  accurately  what  prices  and 
costs  are  likely  to  be. 

Two  very  important  factors  which 
affect  a  sugar  cane  farmers  profits  are 
the  size  of  his  sugar  cane  enterprise  and 
his  rates  of  production  —  acres  of  sugar 
cane  and  net  tons  produced  per  acre.  A 
farmer  has  some  degree  of  control  over 
these  two  important  factors.  The  over- 
all level  of  yields  are  influenced  by  the 
weather  but  some  farmers  consistently 
obtain  high  yields  and  some  farmers  con- 
sistently obtain  low  yields  in  comparison 
to  the  average  yields  obtained  for  their 
own  areas. 

Since  there  are  many  measures  of 
"profit"  in  existence,  it  is  appropriate  to 
define  the  measure  of  "profit"  used  here. 
Net  profit  or  loss  is  the  return  above  all 
production  costs  plus  a  charge  for  aver- 
age farm  capital  invested  in  the  farm 
business  at  5  per  cent  plus  a  charge  for 
the  farmer's  own  labor  (salary)  for  the 
year  at  his  estimate  of  what  it  would 
have  cost  if  the  labor  he  supplied  had 
been  hired. 


0 Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomies and  Agribusiness,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


What  were  the  effects  of  size  and  yield 
on  profits  and  losses  for  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  farmers? 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect 
of  both  size  and  yield  on  the  actual  earn- 
ings for  family-type  sugar  cane  farmers 
having  from  10  to  200  acres  of  sugar  cane 
for  the  5-year  period  1969-73. 

This  study  has  been  conducted  for 
many  years.  Each  year,  the  results  for 
the  sample  farms  were  divided  into  3 
size  groups  and  each  of  these  3  size 
groups  were  further  divided  into  3  yield 
groups.  This  table  summarizes  these  re- 
sults and  a  careful  study  will  reveal  a 
number  of  interesting  and  important 
comparisons  and  relationships. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  acres  of  sugar 
cane  per  farm  for  the  small-size  farms 
averaged  about  39-44  acres;  for  the  me- 
dium-size farms  about  91-95  acres;  and 
for  the  large-size  farms  about  149-159 
acres— a  difference  of  about  50  acres  be- 
tween the  small  farms  and  the  medium 
farms  and  a  difference  of  about  50  acres 
between  the  medium  farms  and  the  large 
farms. 

Net  tons  of  sugar  cane  for  the  3  low- 
yield  groups  averaged  about  17-18  tons; 
about  23  tons  for  the  3  medium-yield 
groups;  and  about  28-29  tons  for  the  3 
high-yield  groups. 

In  each  instance,  the  yield  differences 
between  the  low,  medium,  and  high  yield 
groups  within  each  size  group  were  abcut 
5  tons  or  more.  For  example,  net  tons  per 
acre  for  the  medium-size  low-yield  farms 
averaged  17.2  tons  and  23.2  net  tons  per 
acre  for  the  medium-size  medium-yield 
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farms  or  a  difference  of  6.0  net  tons  per 
acre.  Net  tons  per  acre  averaged  28.3  for 
the  medium-size  high-yield  farms  or  5.1 
tons  more  than  the  medium  yield  farms 
or  a  combined  difference  of  11.1  tons  be- 
tween the  low  and  high  yield  groups. 
Differences  in  yield  per  acre  ranged  from 
a  high  of  6.6  tons  between  the  low  yield 
and  medium  yield  groups  for  the  small- 
size  farms  to  a  low  of  4.9  tons  between 
the  low  yield  and  medium  yield  groups 
for  large-size  farms. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  yield  on 
profits  within  size,  READ  ACROSS  in 

each  of  the  size  groups.  For  example,  in 
the  medium  size  group  (about  95  acres 
of  cane)  the  low  yield  farms  had  an  aver- 
age yield  of  17.2  tons  and  incurred  a  net 
loss  of  $21  per  acre;  the  medium  yield 
farms  had  an  average  yield  of  23  tons 
and  made  a  net  profit  of  $14  per  acre; 
and  the  high  yield  farms  had  an  average 
yield  of  28  tons  and  made  a  net  profit  of 
$57  per  acre. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  size  of 
farm  on  profits  for  comparable  yields 
per  acre,  READ  DOWN  for  each  of 
the  yield  groups.  For  example,  the  re- 
sults for  the  3  medium  yield  groups  were 
as  follows:  small  size  farms  obtained  a 
yield  of  23  net  tons  and  made  a  profit 
of  $1  per  acre;  medium  size  farms  also 
made  a  yield  of  23  net  tons  and  a  profit 
of  $14  whereas  large  farms  with  a  yield 
of  23  net  tons  made  a  profit  of  $28  per 
acre.  Thus,  the  medium  yield  farms  with 
practically  the  same  yield  per  acre— 23 
tons  for  each  of  the  3  size  groups  made 
a  net  profit  of  $1,  $14,  and  $28  per  acre 
for  the  small,  medium,  and  large  farms 
respectively. 

Effect  Of  High  Yields  On 
Farm  Profits 

The  small-size  farmer  with  a  high  yield 
(44  acres  of  sugar  cane  and  29  net  tons 
per  acre)  made  a  5  per  cent  return  on 
the  money  he  had  invested  in  the  farm 
business  ($1,379)  plus  a  "salary"  of  $2,649 
plus  a  profit  of  $1,731  for  a  total  return 
to  labor,  management,  and  the  use  of 
capital  invested  in  the  business  of  $5,759 
($1,379  plus  $2,649  plus  $1,731  equals 
$5,759). 


The  medium-size  farmer  with  a  high 
yield  (95  acres  of  sugar  cane  and  28  net 
tons  per  acre)  made  a  5  per  cent  return 
on  the  money  he  had  invested  in  the 
farm  business  ($2,354)  plus  a  "salary"  of 
$3,834  plus  a  profit  of  $5,356  for  a  total 
return  to  labor,  management,  and  the 
use  of  capital  invested  in  the  business 
of  $11,544  ($2,354  plus  $3,834  plus  $5,356 
equals  $11,544). 

The  large-size  farmer  with  a  high  yield 
(158  acres  of  sugar  cane  and  29  net  tons 
per  acre)  made  a  5  per  cent  return  on  the 
money  he  had  invested  in  the  farm  busi- 
ness ($3,440 )  plus  a  "salary"  of  $5,280 
plus  a  profit  of  $11,216  for  a  total  return 
to  labor,  management,  and  the  use  of 
capital  invested  in  the  business  of  $19,936 
(($3,440  plus  $5,280  plus  $11,216  equals 
$19,936). 

Effect  Of  Low  Yields  On  Farm  Losses 

When  a  loss  in  farming  occurs,  it  means 
that  some  of  the  "costs"  or  "charges"  are 
not  covered.  Whether  some  costs  are  cov- 
ered completely  and  some  not  at  all  or 
whether  all  of  the  costs  are  partially  cov- 
ered would  require  a  purely  arbitrary  de- 
cision and  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  a  discussion  of  farm 
losses  requires  some  reverse  or  negative 
arithmetic. 

For  the  small-size  farmer  with  a  low 
yield  (40  acres  of  sugar  cane  and  17  net 
tons  per  acre)  the  5  per  cent  charge  for 
the  money  he  had  invested  in  the  farm 
business  amounted  to  $1,185;  his  "salary" 
amounted  to  $2,356;  and  his  net  farm  loss 
amounted  to  $-2,211  for  a  total  return  to 
labor,  management,  and  the  use  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  business  of  $1,330 
($1,185  plus  $2,356  minus  $2,211  equals 
$1,330).  This  total  return  could  be  inter- 
preted several  ways.  One  way  is  say  that 
the  small-size  farmer  with  a  low  yield 
made  a  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  business  ($1,185)  and  a 
salary  of  only  $145  ($2,356  estimated 
salary  minus  net  farm  loss  $-2,211  equals 
$145)  rather  than  $2,356  that  he  esti- 
mated that  his  labor  would  have  cost 
if  hired. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
For  the  medium-size  farmer  with  a 
low  yield  (93  acres  and  17  net  tons  per 
acre)  the  5  per  cent  charge  for  the 
money  he  had  invested  in  the  farm  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $1,753;  his  "salary" 
amounted  to  $3,745;  and  his  net  farm 
loss  amounted  to  $-1,972  for  a  total  re- 
turn to  labor,  management,  and  the  use 
of  capital  invested  in  the  business  of 
$3,526  ($1,753  plus  $3,745  minus  $1,972 
equals  $3,526).  Thus  the  medium  size 
farmer  with  a  low  yield  made  a  re- 
turn of  5  per  cent  on  the  money  invested 


to  labor,  management,  and  the  use  of 
capital  invested  in  the  business  of  $6,838 
($2,255  plus  $4,840  minus  $-257  equals 
to  $6,838).  Thus  the  large-size  farmer 
with  a  low  yield  made  a  5  per  cent  re- 
turn on  the  money  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness ($2,255)  and  a  salary  of  only  $4,583 
($4,840  minus  $-257)  rather  than  $4,840 
that  he  estimated  his  own  labor  would 
have  cost  if  hired. 

Thus  farmers  with  low  yields  lost 
money  for  each  of  the  3  size  groups. 
These  losses  per  farm  and  per  acre  de- 
creased as  the  size  of  farm  increased. 


Combined  Effect  Of  Size  Of  Farm  And  Yield  Per  Acre  On  Farm  Earnings, 
Family-Type  Sugar  Cane  Farms  in  Louisiana,  5- Year  Average,  1969-73. 

Yield  per  acre,  —net  tons 

Low  yield  Medium  yield  High  yield 


Acres  sugar  cane  per  farm  40.2 

Yield  per  acre,  net  tons  16.7 

Interest  on  investment  $  1,185 

Estimated  value  farmer's  labor  $  2,356 

Profit  or  loss:   Per  farm  $-2,211 

:   Per  acre  $-55.00 


Small-size  farms 

38.9  44.5 

23.3  28.7 

$1,297  $  1,379 

$2,297  $  2,649 

$     40  $  1,731 

$  1.03  $  38.90 


Medium-size 

farms 

Acres  sugar  cane  per  farm 

93.4 

91.1 

94.7 

Yield  per  acre,  net  tons 

17.2 

23.2 

28.3 

Interest  on  investment 

$  1,753 

$2,233 

$  2,354 

Estimated  value  farmer  s  labor 

$  3,745 

$3,798 

$  3,834 

Profit  or  loss:   Per  farm 

$-1,972 

$1,287 

$  5,356 

:   Per  acre 

$-21.12 

$14.13 

$  56.55 

Large-size 

farms 

Acres  sugar  cane  per  farm 

148.8 

159.0 

157.7 

Yield  per  acre,  net  tons 

18.4 

23.3 

29.0 

Interest  on  investment 

$  2,255 

$2,797 

$  3,440 

Estimated  value  farmer's  labor 

$  4,840 

$5,398 

$  5,280 

Profit  or  loss:   Per  farm 

$    -257 

$4,500 

$11,216 

:    Per  acre 

$  -1.73 

$28.30 

$  71.12 

in  the  business  ($1,753)  and  a  salary  of 
onlv  $1,773  ($3,745  minus  $-1,972  equals 
$1,773)  rather  than  the  $3,745  that  he  esti- 
mated that  his  labor  would  have  cost  if 
hired. 

For  the  large-size  farmer  with  a  low 
vield  (149  acres  of  sugar  cane  and  18  net 
tons  per  acre)  the  5  per  cent  charge  for 
the  money  he  had  invested  in  the  farm 
business  amounted  to  $2,255:  his  "salarv" 
amounted  to  $4,840:  and  his  net  farm 
loss  amounted  to  $-257  for  a  total  return 


An  overall  summary  may  be  made  as 
follows:  for  the  5-vear  average  1969-73 
(and  for  individual  vears  as  well),  yield 
per  acre  had  more  effect  on  profit  or  loss 
per  acre  than  size  of  farm.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  difference  in  acres 
of  cane  amounted  to  about  50  acres  for 
the  3  size  groups  and  about  5  tons  per 
acre  for  the  3  vicld  groups. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
effects  of  size  of  farm  and  yield  per  acre 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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SINBAR  can  keep  your  cane  fields 

terbacil  weed  killer  ■     ■ 

as  clean  as  this  page. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully.. 

<§EfflBJ> 

"EG  U.S.  PAT  OFF 

Agrichemicals 
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CAMPBELL 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


(continued  from  page  8) 

on  the  above  results.  Size  of  farm  acts  as 
a  multiplier  for  both  profits  and  losses. 
There  are  a  number  of  economies  asso- 
ciated with  size  of  farm.  For  example, 
more  efficient  use  of  machinery  and 
equipment  generally  occurs  as  size  of 
farm  increases  along  with  more  efficient 
and  productive  use  of  labor.  There  are 
practical  limits  to  these  economies  how- 
ever. A  farm  that  is  large  enough  to  use 
say  two  tractors  of  a  given  size  effi- 
ciently, may  be  just  as  efficient  as  a 
larger  farm  that  has  four  tractors  of  this 
size  but  uses  each  of  them  no  more  effi- 
ciently than  the  farmer  with  two  tractors. 

Costs  per  acre  are  generally  lower  as 
the  size  of  the  cane  enterprise  increases. 
It  is  also  true  that  costs  per  acre  are 
generally  higher  as  yield  per  acre  of 
sugar  cane  increases.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  actual  practices  of  farmers,  THE 
HIGHER  THE  YIELD  PER  ACRE 
OF  SUGAR  CANE  THE  HIGHER 
THE  NET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE.  Costs 
increase  at  a  slower  rate  than  returns. 
Costs  per  acre  are  generally  higher  for 
higher  rates  of  production  but  costs  per 
ton  are  generally  lower  and  profits  per 
acre  and  per  ton  are  generally  higher. 
The  above  table  demonstrates  these  gen- 
eral relationships  for  the  5-year  period 
1969-73  for  sugar  cane  farmers  in  Louisi- 
ana having  from  10  to  200  acres  of  sugar 
cane. 

Neither  large  size  nor  high  yields  are 
guarantees  of  financial  success.  Size  of 
farm  acts  as  a  multiplier  for  both  profits 
and  losses.  Efficient  and  economical  pro- 
duction is  what  really  counts.  Many  of 
the  costs  in  sugar  cane  production  are 
nearly  the  same  whether  or  not  a  farmer 
produces  10,  20,  30,  or  40  tons  of  sugar 
cane  per  acre.  Costs  of  herbicides  for 
weeds  and  grass  and  insecticides  for  cane 
borers,  together  with  costs  of  application 
are  about  the  same  for  all  yield  levels. 
It  requires  about  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  cane  regard- 
less of  the  yield  per  acre  and  this  same 
relationship  holds  for  a  number  of  other 
operations  involved  in  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616CarondeletBldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

WANTED:  High  school  graduate  to  train 
as  overseer.  Experience  not  necessary.  Write 
M.A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Rt.  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544. 

WANTED:  Two  3  compartment  or  large 
2  compartment  cane  trailers  in  reasonably 
good  condition.  Contact  Paul  McLean,  South- 
down Land  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3067,  Houma,  La. 
70360.  Phone  (504)  872-6130. 
WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  overseer. 
River  Plantation  in  excellent  shape  with  500 
acres  cane.  House  and  usual  benefits,  good 
salary  and  liberal  bonus.  Write  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  giving  age  and  qualifications.  Refer 
to  Ad  2. 

WANTED:  Overseer  for  large  sugar  planta- 
tion in  Plaquemine,  La.  area.  Call  (504)  687- 
2850  for  interview. 

FOR  SALE:  Approximately  140  acres  of 
land  located  in  Iberia  Parish.  120  acres 
presently  in  sugar  cane,  on  black  top  road, 
near  large  sugar  mill.  Contact  Lawrence 
P.  Goulas,  215  Mechanic  Street,  Franklin, 
La.  70538. 

WANTED:  Man  30-40  years  of  age,  ex- 
perienced in  sugar  cane  farming  and  factory 
operations.  Experience  in  accounting  and 
marketing  helpful.  Write  to  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, refer  to  Ad  12. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  HuSse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  l"KMA|a 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®      ■  ■■■■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plujN^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
"-ton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  Feb.  14,  1975  38.50 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  14,  1975 39.4032 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Feb.  14,  1975 38.47 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  14,  1975  39.3732 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


The  Texas  Sugar  Cane  Industry 

The  Texas  Sugar  Industry  is  having 
trouble  in  its  second  year  of  operation. 
Unusual  heavy  rainfall  and  freezing  tem- 
peratures are  the  culprits. 

A  low  temperature  of  26  degrees  was 
recorded  on  the  mornings  of  January  12 
and  13.  On  a  recent  trip  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  practically  all  of  the  sugar  cane 
had  turned  brown  from  the  freezes.  Tem- 
peratures were  in  the  mid  80's  and  suck- 
ers were  already  about  a  foot  high.  Any 
amount  of  rainfall  slows  down  or  halts 
field  operations.  A  field  which  is  rela- 
tivelv  dry  under  Louisiana  conditions 
will  bog  down  a  harvester  very  quickly. 

To  date  (February  9)  the  pounds  of 
sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane  is  177.  juice 
quality  of  cane  is  holding  well.  Trash 
percent  to  date  is  14.28,  however,  the 
latest  weekly  figure  is  8.83  percent.  Acres 
harvested  to  date  is  15,718,  for  an  average 
of  38  tons  per  acre.  The  best  grinding 
day  the  factory  has  experienced  this  har- 
vest occurred  on  January  17  —  8850  tons. 

The  variety  C.P.  44-101  is  giving  the 
Massey  Ferguson  201  harvester  fits.  In- 
stead of  snapping  or  breaking,  this  va- 
riety will  only  bend  —  around  the  scrolls 
of  the  machine  and  any  other  part  that 
moves.  While  harvesting  44-101,  con- 
siderable time  is  lost,  stopping  the  ma- 
chine and  cutting  the  cane  "wrapped" 
in  the  machine  by  hand.  The  arrival  of 
new  Australian-made  TOFT  harvesters 
in  late  February  should  help  in  harvest- 


ing the  44-101.  The  one  TOFT  harvester 
operating  in  Texas  now  seems  to  be  doing 
a  better  job  with  this  variety. 

Other  problems  arise  from  poor  burns 
of  cane.  Some  fields  of  cane  which  were 
not  harvested  last  year  were  not  bush- 
hogged  and  were  left  standing.  The  new 
crop  of  cane  grew  up  with  this  old  cane. 
Usually,  this  old  cane  is  destroyed  when 
a  good  burn  is  received,  but  when  this 
is  not  the  case,  this  old  cane  is  cut  and 
shipped  to  the  mill  with  the  new  crop. 

A  large  part  of  the  crop  remaining  in 
the  field  is  of  the  variety  N.Co.310.  The 
variety  is  holding  up  well.  The  estimated 
completion  date  of  the  harvest  is  April 
15,  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar 
Growers,  Inc.  hope  that  no  cane  will  be 
left  in  the  field.  If  necessary,  the  mill 
will  grind  until  Mav  1.  Total  sugar  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  be  about  70,000 
tons. 


Peltier  Spraying  Service 

COMPLETE  WEED  AND 
INSECT  CONTROL 

Route  2,  Box  181 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Phone  (504)  265-4208 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


New  Heat  Source  —  Aerated  Steam  to  Control  Stunting  Disease 


Aerated  steam  is  being  studied  in  Loui- 
siana as  a  new  heat  source  to  control 
Stunting  Disease  of  sugar  cane.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Billy  Cochran  and  Mr.  Mansel 
Mayeux  of  the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department,  aerated  steam  offers 
a  more  easily  controlled  heat  source  than 
dry  heated  air.  Dry  heated  air  is  presently 
being  used  to  treat  cane  in  Louisiana.  In 
addition,  this  method  may  be  less  harmful 
to  cane  buds.  Studies  now  being  conduct- 
ed by  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib,  L.S.U.  Pathology 
Dept.,  show  that  germination  percentage 
will  be  better  with  this  heat  source.  More 
data  on  germination  and  disease  kill  will 
be  forthcoming  during  this  year. 

Two  other  advantages  that  could  come 
with  this  newly  developed  method  are  the 
use  of  a  four-hour  treatment  rather  than 
an  eight-hour  treatment,  and  possibly  the 
treating  of  field  run  cane  without  hand 
stripping  seed.  Although  the  reduction  in 
time  of  the  treating  period  will  be  advan- 
tageous, the  elimination  of  the  need  to 
hand  strip  seed  for  treatment  will  encour- 
age far  greater  use  of  heat  treating  for  the 
control  of  Stunting  Disease.  More  infor- 
mation on  this  research  can  be  gotten 
from  the  County  Agent  in  each  parish. 
Hand  labor  at  this  peak  labor  demand  pe- 
riod is  extremely  critical. 


The  L.S.U.  researchers  have  studied  the 
use  of  aerated  steam  in  the  conventional 
heat  treating  unit  now  being  used  in  Loui- 
siana. Results  were  very  good.  Studies  are 
not  yet  completed  and  athough  there  is 
no  recommendation  for  the  use  of  steam, 
Dr.  Cochran  states,  "We  are  not  recom- 
mending this  to  the  growers  but  should 
anyone  want  to  convert,  we  suggest  they 
do  it  under  our  supervision.  We  have  felt 
a  lot  of  interest  in  this  throughout  the 
Cane  Belt  and  the  aerated  steam  system 
looks  good  from  our  research.  We  are  still 
trying  to  proceed  with  caution."  Several 
drawings  of  the  aerated  steam  system  are 
available  from  County  Agents. 

According  to  the  L.S.U.  engineers  the 
equipment  for  converting  conventional 
hot  air  units  to  aerated  steam  will  cost 
approximately  $1,400.00.  The  equipment 
needed  are  a  steam  generator,  an  accumu- 
lator, a  steam  control  valve,  a  relief  valve, 
and  an  injection  nozzle. 

It  is  hoped  that  research  in  progress 
will  prove  this  treatment  will  do  the  job 
without  the  use  of  hand  stripped  cane. 
The  necessity  of  hand  stripping  seed  for 
treatment  in  the  present  hot  air  units  is 
the  most  important  reason  why  a  greater 
use  is  not  being  made  of  these  units. 
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HUNTING  CLUBS  FLOURISH 


Grower  relies  on  good  timing, 
fewer  applications  of  GUTHION 
to  control  sugarcane  borers 


Fewer  insecticide  applications, 
and  good  timing  of  each,  is  the  key 
to  economical,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  without  wiping  out 
wildlife  populations,  says  Paul  J. 
Cancienne,  managing  partner  and 
field  manager  of  Savoie  Industries, 
Belle  Rose,  La. 

"We  only  spray  when  borer 
populations  reach  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists." 

"We  spray  only  those  fields  that 
reach  threshold  levels,  before 
borers  enter  the  stalk.  One  field  last 
summer  had  a  12%  infestation,  but 


we  sprayed  before  the  borers  got 
into  the  stalk,  and  got  excellent 
control. 

"We  used  to  spray  every  10  days, 
but  now  we  average  two  applications 
of   GUTHION  per  season.  Some 
fields  get  three,  but  a  lot  get  only 
one  spray." 

"And,  since  we've  been  using 
fewer  applications,  private  hunting 
clubs  have  sprung  up  all  over  our 
plantation.  Local  people  have  taken 
so  much  interest  in  protecting 
wildlife  that  we  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  cooperate  with  them." 

For  low-cost,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  scout  your  cane 
regularly,  and  spray  only  when 
infestations  reach  the  economic 
threshold.  Call  your  insecticide 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator  for 
expert  assistance. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
I  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


Paul  Cancienne  (left) 

makes  sure  pilot  Dwayne 

Tridico  treats  only  blocks 

where  borer  populations 

have  reached  economic 

threshold  levels.  75161-2 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Florida  Sugar  Industry  Holds  Tour  and  Open  House 
Attacks  on  Sugar  Continued 


In  conjunction  with  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Sugar  Association,  Inc.  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League  hosted  a  tour  of  the  Florida 
sugar  producing  area  and  an  open  house. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League 
invited  all  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Sugar  Association  along  with  represen- 
tatives of  beet  processors,  beet  growers' 
associations,  cane  producing  areas,  cane 
refiners  and  other  sugar  interests. 

The  tour  included  a  view  of  experi- 
mental harvesters,  a  visit  to  cane  fields 
where  hand  harvesting  was  being  per- 
formed, a  tour  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Grow- 
ers of  Florida's  processing  mill,  and  a 
tour  of  the  Evercane  Sugar  Refinery. 

Attacks  on  Sugar  Continued 

The  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public 
Interest,  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation, is  sponsoring  a  national  day  of 
nutrition  concern,  FOOD  DAY,  on  April 
17,  1975.  In  announcing  plans  for  FOOD 
DAY,  their  headquarters  stated:  "FOOD 
DAY  hopes  to  create  a  new  conscious- 
ness about  food  in  the  public's  mind. 
FOOD  DAY  events  can  translate  this 
new  awareness  into  political  activism 
which,  in  turn,  could  lead  to  people- 
oriented  government  food  policies.  Such 
food  policies  could  bring  about  lower 
food  prices,  better  health,  wiser  use  of 
food  resources  and  more  food  and  agri- 
cultural aid  for  needy  nations." 

One  c^oal  stated  in  their  press  release 
was  to  encourage  "consumer  rejection 
of  non-nutritious  resource-squandering 
"junk  foods".  The  director  included  ten 


food  items  as  "junk  foods".  The  ten  items 
are:  Wonder  Bread,  Bacon,  Sugar,  Ger- 
ber  Baby  Food  Desserts,  Frute  Brute, 
Breakfast  Squares,  Prime  grade  beef. 
Table  grapes,  Pringles,  and  Coca  Cola! 
In  describing  the  ten  items,  the  director 
stated:  "The  Terrible  Ten  Foods  de- 
scribed on  the  back  epitomize  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  with  the  American 
food  supply.  Many  of  the  foods  are  high 
in  sugar  or  fat  and  contribute  to  our 
major  health  problems:  tooth  decay, 
obesity,  bowel  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
Most  of  the  foods  are  made  by  giant 
corporations  that  have  driven  smaller 
companies  out  of  business  and  now  con- 
trol the  market.  Many  of  the  companies 
have  been  accused  by  the  government 
of  monopoly  and  price  fixing.  If  you  see 
a  food  like  the  Terrible  Ten,  Junk  It." 

In  a  further  description  of  the  ten 
items  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
justify  their  conclusions,  they  describe 
sugar  as  follows:  "The  Justice  Depart- 
ment recently  indicted  six  big  sugar 
refiners  for  alleged  price  fixing  and 
conspiracy  to  reduce  competition.  The 
Health  Department  should  indict  sugar 
for  contributing  to  obesity,  tooth  decay, 
diabetes,  and  heart  disease." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  table 
grapes  were  included  for  the  following 
reasons:  "The  United  Farm  Workers  are 
conducting  a  nationwide  boycott  be- 
cause growers  refuse  to  sign  UFW  con- 
tracts. It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  people 
who  harvest  much  of  our  food  are  hun- 
gry, ill-housed,  and  in  great  need  of 
schools  and  health  care." 
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We're  Spreading  the  Word. 


Production  Credit  Associations  are 
sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials 
like  this-  one  in  the  urban  news  media. 
It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell 


consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 
and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 
way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
AAarksville  253-7829 

OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  AAartinville  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


BATON   ROUGE   PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSONGRASS 

AND  OTHER  WEEDS  IN  LOUISIANA 

SUGARCANE 


SPRING  1975] 


Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  can  pro- 
duce maximum  yields  of  sugarcane  by  fol- 
lowing a  complete  weed  and  grass  chemi- 
cal control  program,  along  with  sound 
agronomic  practices  such  as  optimum  cul- 
tivation to  control  weeds,  variety  selec- 
tion, fertilization,  and  disease  and  insect 
control. 

Herbicides  are  expensive,  and  unless 
they  are  properly  applied  at  the  right 
time,  maximum  control  of  weeds  will  not 
be  obtained.  Spray  equipment  should  be 
in  good  condition,  calibrated  (several 
times  during  a  season)  to  deliver  the  prop- 
er dosage,  and  should  provide  vigorous 
agitation  for  wettable  powders.  Equally 
important,  chemicals  should  be  accurate- 
ly measured  or  weighed. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used,  herbi- 
cides should  be  applied  to  a  30-inch  band 
over  the  top  of  the  row.  Unless  stated  oth- 
erwise, rates  of  herbicides  are  based  on 
band  applications  per  acre  of  sugarcane. 
One  pound  per  acre  on  a  30-inch  band 
basis  is  equivalent  to  a  2.4  pounds  per 
acre  on  a  broadcast  basis  when  rows  are 
72  inches  wide. 

Fall  application  of  herbicides  for  the 
control  of  Johnsongrass  and  other  weeds, 
ditchbank  vegetation  control,  and  other 
weed  control  practices  are  covered  under 
separate  circulars. 


1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Dr.  Den- 
ver T.  Loupe  and  Dr.  L.  L.  McCormick, 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  L.S.U., 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  based  on  data 
and  information  of:  E.  R.  Stamper,  Louisi- 
ana Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Louisiana,  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon, 
Southern  Region,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  USDA,  Houma,  Louisiana,  Janu- 
ary 1975. 


JOHNSONGRASS  CONTROL 

Plant  Sugarcane  Treatment 

If  stubble  sugarcane  was  infested  with 
Johnsongrass,  plant  cane  will  probably 
have  a  johnsongrass  seedling  infestation, 
even  though  the  land  was  fallow  plowed. 
Therefore,  a  complete  chemical  control 
program  is  recommended. 

A.  Removal  of  Winter  Weeds 

Spray  the  top  of  the  row,  approximately 
36  inches  wide,  with  either: 

1.  Silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per  acre,  or 

2.  Amine  2,4-D  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per 
acre. 

NOTE:  Silvex  is  more  effective  than 
2,4-D  for  the  control  of  wild  lettuce,  black 
nightshade,  asters,  chickweed,  clovers  and 
possibly  some  other  broadleaf  weeds. 
Amine  2,4-D  should  only  be  applied  if  the 
temperature  is  65°  F.  or  above  at  time  of 
application  and  if  similar  temperatures 
are  expected  for  several  days  after  appli- 
cation. 

B.  Methods  of  obtaining  a  weed  free 
band  prior  to  application  of  residual 
preemergence  herbicides. 

Even  though  silvex  or  2,4-D  has  been 
applied  for  winter  weed  control,  seedling 
johnsongrass  and  other  annual  weeds 
may  emerge  prior  to  the  application  of  a 
preemergence  herbicide.  Johnsongrass 
seedlings  about  3  inches  tall  and  other 
small  weed  seedling  may  be  destroyed  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  5  pounds  of  TCA 
and  1  quart  of  2,4-D  or  by  use  of  a  rotary 
pick  or  wide  hoe. 

C.  Application  of  Preemergence  Herbi- 
cides 

Tn  the  fields  of  plant  cane,  where  weeds 
were  mechanically  removed,   it  is   sug- 
gested that  the  top  of  the  row  be  sprayed 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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WEEDS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

with  silvex  or  2,4-D  as  described  in  (A) 
above  to  provide  temporary  control  of 
johnsongrass  seedlings  and  other  weeds 
and  grasses.  The  preemergence  herbicide 
programs  described  below  should  then  be 
applied  immediately  after  the  row  is  off- 
barred  and  rebuilt.  Apply  preemergence 
herbicides  in  early  spring  before  weed 
seeds  have  begun  to  germinate. 

1.  Fenac  Program 

Apply  according  to  soil  type  as  follows: 
Light  to  medium  soils: 

a.  4  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
silvex  per  acre,  or 

b.  4  quarts  Fenacplus  per  acre. 
Heavy  dark  soils: 

a.  3  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
silvex  per  acre,  or 

b.  3  quarts  of  Fenacplus  per  acre. 
NOTE:  Fenac  is  more  effective  against 

browntop  panicum  than  Sinbar. 

2.  Sinbar  Program 

a.  If  Sinbar  was  applied  in  the  fall,  ap- 
ply 2/3  to  3/4  pounds  of  Sinbar  per  acre 
as  a  repeat  application  in  the  spring. 

b.  If  Sinbar  was  not  applied  in  the  fall, 
apply  1  to  1 1/3  pounds  of  Sinbar  per  acre. 

NOTE:  Apply  the  lower  rates  to  silt 
loam  soils  where  moderate  infestations  of 
johnsongrass  are  expected,  and  higher 
rates  to  heavy  clay  soils  or  where  heavy 
infestations  of  johnsongrass  are  expected. 
Injury  may  occur  to  some  varieties,  spe- 
cifically C.P.48-103.  Sinbar  alone  will  not 
effectively  control  browntop  panicum  but 
a  mixture  of  the  suggested  rates  of  Sinbar 
mentioned  above  with  1 1/2  to  2  quarts  of 
Fenac  provides  effective  control. 

3.  TCA  Program 

After  first  cultivation,  apply  either  of 
the  following  treatments: 

a.  Ground  application  —  apply  5  pounds 
of  TCA  and  1  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex  per 
acre  on  a  30-inch  band. 

b.  Aerial  application  —  apply  6  to  8 
pounds  of  TCA  and  1  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex 
per  acre. 

c.  Repeat  either  one  of  these  treatments 
after  the  cane  is  fertilized. 

4.  Treflan  Program 

Apply  1  2  /3  pints  (0.8  lb.)  of  Treflan  per 
acre  on  a  band  30  inches  wide  on  a  clean 


drill  before  or  shortly  after  cane  emerges. 
Immediately  incorporate  2  to  3  inches 
deep.   If  broadleaved  plants  become  a 
problem,  apply  1  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex. 

5.  Northern  Area  Program 

Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on  the  light 
textured  soils  in  the  Northern  (Meeker- 
Bunkie)  area  has  been  observed  from  the 
use  of  Fenac  and  Sinbar.  Therefore,  it  is 
suggested  that  Fenac  and  Sinbar  not  be 
used  in  this  area  until  the  safety  of  the 
compounds  are  determined  by  individual 
growers.  However,  if  Fenac  or  Sinbar  is 
used,  the  rate  should  not  exceed  2  quarts 
of  Fenac  and  1  quart  of  silvex;  or  2  quarts 
of  Fenacplus;  or  not  more  than  1/2  pound 
of  Sinbar  per  acre  applied  on  a  band  30 
inches  wide. 

Four  herbicides  that  have  fairly  long 
residual  qualities  have  been  tested  and 
are  properly  labeled  for  use  in  sugarcane. 
These  are:  AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran  and 
Karmex.  Properly  applied,  each  is  effec- 
tive in  controlling  most  annual  grass  and 
weeds  but  may  not  effectively  control 
johnsongrass  seedlings.  The  wettable 
powders  of  these  four  materials  should  be 
applied  at  1  1/2  pounds  per  acre  to  a 
clean  surface  on  a  30-inch  band. 

Treflan  can  be  used  to  control  johnson- 
grass seedlings,  annual  grasses,  and  pig- 
weed. It  should  be  incorporated  into  soil 
as  outlined  in  section  4  above. 

Stubble  Sugarcane  Treatment 

Johnsongrass  will  reproduce  from  both 
seed  and  rhizomes  in  stubble  fields.  An 
effective  weed  control  program  must  then 
be  designed  to  control  both  sources  of  in- 
festation. 

A.  Control  of  seedling  johnsongrass  and 
annual  weeds  where  the  level  of  rhizome 
johnsongrass  is  low:  After  the  row  is  off- 
barred  and  rebuilt,  apply  either  Sinbar  at 
1  to  1  1/3  pounds  per  acre;  or  Fenac  at  4 
to  5  quarts  per  acre  plus  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
silvex  per  acre;  or  Fenacplus  at  4  quarts 
per  acre  on  a  clean  30-inch  drill.  Neither 
of  these  residual  herbicides  are  consid- 
ered to  be  effective  for  the  control  of  john- 
songrass rhizomes. 

B.  Control  of  rhizome  johnsongrass  and 
seedling  johnsongrass  where  the  level  of 
rhizome  johnsongrass  is  moderate  to  high: 
After  the  row  if  off-barred  and  rebuilt 
and  grass  is  growing  spray  with  a  mixture 
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of  Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon  M  at  2  1/4 
pounds,  TCA  at  7  pounds  and  1  quart  (1 
lb.)  of  silvex  per  acre  or  with  Dowpon  M 
and  Basfapon  M  at  2  1/4  pounds  and  sil- 
vex at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per  acre  on  a  30-inch 
band.  Dalapon  applications  should  not  be 
made  on  sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 

A  residual  preemergence  herbicide 
should  be  applied  after  fertilization.  Ap- 
ply either  Sinbar,  Fenac,  or  Fenacplus  as 
described  in  (A)  above. 

C.  Aerial  Application  of  Herbicides  in 
Stubble  Sugarcane 

Under  some  conditions  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  apply  dalapon  to  stubble  sugar- 
cane with  an  airplane.  Best  control  is  ob- 
tained when  grass  is  10-14  inches  tall,  and 
weather  conditions  are  warm  enough  for 
the  grass  to  be  rapidly  growing. 

Apply  2  1/4  pounds  of  Dowpon  M  or 
Basfapon  M  in  two  to  three  gallons  of  wa- 
ter per  acre.  One  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex 
may  be  added  if  broadleaf  weeds  are  a 
problem.  Ten  percent  should  be  added  to 
the  sugarcane  acreage  to  be  treated  to  al- 
low for  ditchbanks  and  headlands.  Some 
visible  injury  may  occur  on  the  more  sus- 
ceptible varieties  of  sugarcane;  however, 
yields  of  cane  have  not  been  reduced  in 
the  past  from  these  applications  of  dala- 
pon. Applications  of  dalapon  should  not 
be  made  to  sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 

CONTROL  OF  ANNUAL  WEEDS, 

RAOULGRASS  (ITCHGRASS) 

AND  BERMUDAGRASS 

Annual  Weeds  and  Grasses 

Some  areas  and  individual  properties  in 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt  have  little 
or  no  johnsongrass.  These  properties  are 
usually  infested  with  annual  weeds  and 
grasses.  The  following  chemical  programs 
are  suggested  for  use  in  these  areas. 

Where  Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 
Seedlings  Are  Not  A  Problem 

A.  TCA  Program  —  Shaved  or  Not 
Shaved,  Plant  and  Stubble  Cane 

1.  Apply  silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per  acre 
by  ground  or  1  1/4  quarts  (1  1/4  lbs.)  by 
air  early  in  the  season  on  top  of  the  rows 
of  shaved  or  non-shaved  cane.  After  fer- 
tilization, apply  4  pounds  of  TCA  plus  1/2 
to  1  pound  of  silvex  per  acre  on  a  30-inch 


band.  In  some  cases  a  repeat  application 
of  2  pounds  of  TCA,  1  1/4  pounds  of 
Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon  M  and  1/2  pound 
of  silvex  per  acre  may  be  needed. 

B.  Sinbar  Program.  Apply  1/2  pound 
of  Sinbar  per  acre  to  a  clean  row  after  first 
cultivation. 

C.  Fenac  or  Fenacplus  Program.  Apply 
either  2  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  sil- 
vex or  2  quarts  of  Fenacplus  per  acre  to  a 
clean  row  after  first  cultivation. 

D.  AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran,  or  Kar- 
mex.  Apply  one  of  these  at  1  1/2  pounds 
per  acre  on  a  weed-free  band. 

Raoulgrass  (Itchgrass) 

Raoulgrass  is  known  to  occur  in  several 
of  the  sugarcane  growing  parishes.  The 
growth  of  this  plant  is  different  from  john- 
songrass in  that  it  grows  from  seed  only 
and  does  not  reproduce  from  rhizomes. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  controling  this 
weed  is  to  reduce  the  population  of  seed 
in  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  fallow 
plowing  before  sugarcane  is  replanted, 
and  by  eradicating  plants  from  ditch- 
banks  and  other  non-cropped  areas  by 
chemical  or  mechanical  means.  Secondly, 
all  newly  planted  sugarcane  should  be 
treated  with  a  herbicide.  This  herbicide 
treatment  should  be  supplemented  with 
hand-hoeing  and/or  flaming  during  the 
growing  season.  Growers  should  strive  to 
eradicate  this  weed  from  their  property. 

A.  Apply  Treflan  at  1  2/3  pints  (0.8  lb.) 
per  acre  on  a  band  30-inches  wide  to  a 
clean  drill  before  or  shortly  after  cane 
emerges.  Incorporate  immediately  2  to  3 
inches  deep. 

B.  If  control  weakens  during  late  spring, 
treat  Roaulgrass  plants  while  small  with  a 
directed  application  of  dalapon  at  2 
pounds  per  acre.  If  broadleaved  plants  are 
also  a  problem,  apply  silvex  at  1  quart  (1 
lb.)  alone  or  in  a  mixture  with  dalapon. 

Bermudagrass 

Fields  infested  with  Bermudagrass 
(blue  or  wire  grass)  should  be  sprayed 
with  two  directed  applications  of  a  mix- 
ture of  2  pounds  of  TCA  plus  1  pound  of 
dalapon,  and  3/4  to  1  pound  of  silvex  per 
acre.  The  second  application  should  be 
made  when  new  growth  of  the  grass  is 
visible. 
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CANE  TALK 


by  Howard  Robichaux 


Low  Cane  Yields 

There  are  many  smiling  faces  in  our 
industry  now.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Industry  and  anything  associated  with 
sugar  cane  made  a  profit  this  year  be- 
cause of  a  good  price  for  sugar.  Growers 
are  pleased  about  this  rare  occasion  for 
making  money  in  the  sugar  cane  busi- 
ness. They  are  also  concerned  and  some- 
what puzzled  about  poor  yields  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Let's  go  back  four  years  giving  the 
weather  conditions  which  may  have 
affected  the  state's  average  yield.  In 
September,  1971,  there  was  Hurricane 
Edith.  This  storm  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  low  state's  average  yield  of 
21.4  tons.  This  was  the  shortest  crop 
since  1959  when  we  produced  20.3  tons 
per  acre. 

In  1972  the  state's  average  yield  was 
25.8  tons  per  acre,  but  excessive  rains 
in  grinding  caused  our  harvest  to  extend 
into  January.  This  caused  cane  to  be  lost 
and  also  great  expense  to  growers  and 
processors. 

In  1973  flooding  occurred  in  almost 
all  areas  of  the  sugar  belt,  damaging 
thousands  of  acres.  The  state's  average 
yield  was  20.1  tons,  the  lowest  in  eigh- 
teen years. 

In  September,  1974,  Hurricane  Carmen 
and  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  the  har- 
vest were  factors  in  the  State's  average 
yield  of  21  net  tons. 

Several  varieties  have  been  problems. 
L. 62-96  has  done  poorly  throughout  the 
Cane  Belt.  Only  isolated  places  above 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Bavou  La- 
fourche   have    been    able    to    be    con- 


stantly successful  with  it.  Its  weak 
gappy,  stunted  stands  have  plagued 
growers.  It  has  very  little  tolerance  to 
chemicals,  such  as  Sinbar  and  Dalapon. 
It  has  been  an  impossible  task  to  con- 
trol grass  in  this  variety.  It  is  suscep- 
tible and  has  very  little  resistance  to  RSD 
and  mosaic.  It  cannot  grow  very  well  in 
heavy  soil.  It  lodges  badly  and  is  very 
difficult  to  harvest.  The  variety  has  de- 
veloped far  too  many  faults.  It  has  defi- 
nitely caused  poor  vields  throughout  the 
Cane  Belt. 

L. 60-25  is  very  similar  to  L. 62-96  and 
has  done  poorly  in  all  areas  of  the  belt. 
These  two  varieties  make  up  about  40 
percent  of  our  industry.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  most  farmers  had  no 
choice.  They  had  to  grow  these  two  varie- 
ties because  of  their  being  early  ma- 
turing. 

Many  growers  were  forced  to  keep 
much  second,  third,  and  fourth  year 
stubble  due  to  high  water  in  1973. 
Also,  some  growers  have  made  this  a 
practice.  This  may  have  been  profitable 
for  some  growers,  when  receiving  high 
prices  for  sugar,  but  this  practice  has 
had  a  definite  bearing  on  the  low  yield 
of  cane. 

In  conclusion,  hurricanes,  drought, 
flooding,  keeping  an  excessive  amount 
of  old  stubble,  and  low  yielding  varie- 
ties have  been  major  factors  in  causing 
low  sugar  yields  in  our  industry. 

Although  this  article  was  prepared  in 
late  January,  these  points  should  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  at  the  upcom- 
ing; meeting;  of  the  sugar  cane  technolo- 
gists in  February. 
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For  Weed  Control   in 
Sugar  Cane   en   Louisiana 

Contact  your  local  dealer  for  more  information. 
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Fertilizer  and  Soil  Fertility  Practices 

For  Sugarcane  Production  in 

Louisiana,  19751 


General  fertilizer  and  soil  fertility 
recommendations  based  on  results  ob- 
tained in  field  experiments  conducted 
each  year  throughout  the  sugarcane  pro- 
ducing area  of  Louisiana  are  made  an- 
nually. The  recommendations  are  sug- 
gested for  use  when  results  from  soil  tests 
are  not  available.  When  possible,  fertiliza- 
tion should  be  based  on  soil  test  results. 

Research  has  shown  that  additions  of 
micronutrients  —  iron,  manganese,  zinc, 
copper,  boron,  or  molybdenum  —  are  not 
needed  for  sugarcane  production  in  Loui- 
siana. 

A  cane  grower  should  consult  the  coun- 
ty agent  before  considering  the  use  of 
fertilizer  practices  not  mentioned  in  the 
recommendations. 


Rates  of  Application 

Common  sources  of  solid  and  liquid  fer- 
tilizers are  about  equal  in  their  effective- 
ness for  production  of  sugarcane  in  Loui- 
siana. The  per  acre  cost  of  purchasing  and 
applying  should  be  the  basis  for  selecting 
fertilizer  materials. 

Response  to  fertilizer  by  stubble  cane 
is  usually  higher  than  response  by  plant 
cane.  Stubble  cane  grown  on  silty  clay 
loam  and  clay  soils  normally  responds  to 
higher  levels  of  nitrogen  fertilization  than 
on  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  soils. 

Fertilizer  prices  will  remain  high  this 
year.  With  the  possibility  of  limited  sup- 
plies, growers  should  do  a  good  job  in 
timing  and  method  of  application.  The 
use  of  the  lower  rates  of  nitrogen  in  the 


1  Prepared  by  Olen  D.  Curtis  and  Den- 
ver T.  Loupe,  Louisiana  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  based  on  research  con- 
ducted by  Laron  E.  Golden  and  Ray  Ri- 
caud,  Agronomy  Department,  L.  S.  U. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


recommended  range  may  be  advisable  for 
high  yielding  varieties  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lodge.  The  use  of  potash  on  silt 
loam  soils  which  test  medium  low  to  low 
in  exchangeable  K  has  increased  the  net 
yield  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  with  all 
varieties  of  stubble  cane  and  with  plant 
cane  to  a  lesser  extent.  Additional  sugar 
yields  per  acre  in  high-sucrose  canes  have 
been  found  due  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
potash  on  sucrose  content  or  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane,  especially  during  the  first  half 
of  the  harvest  season. 

Seedcane  —  The  highest  fertilizer  levels 
within  rates  recommended  for  an  area 
should  be  used  for  seed  cane  production. 

Mississippi  River  and 
Bayou  Lafourche  Areas 

Plant  Cane— The  following  rates  should 
be  applied:  80  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  on  all  soil  types  and  80  pounds 
of  K20  per  acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam 
soils. 

Stubble  Cane  —  Nitrogen  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  120  to  140  pounds  per 
acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam  soils  and 
140  to  160  pounds  per  acre  on  the  clay 
loam  and  clay  coils.  Eighty  pounds  of  K20 
per  acre  is  needed  on  the  sandy  and  silt 
loam  soils.  The  application  of  40  pound  of 
P2Or,  and  24  pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre 
has  increased  yields  on  some  clay  loam 
and  clay  soil. 

Bayou  Teche  Area 

Plant  Cane— The  following  rates  should 
be  applied:  80  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
40  pounds  of  P.O.-,,  and  80  pounds  of  K20 
per  acre. 

Stubble  Cane  —  The  rate  of  nitrogen 
used  should  be  120  to  140  pounds  per  acre 
on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam  soils  and  120 
to  140  pounds  per  acre  on  the  clay  loam 
and  clay  soils.  Most  soils  of  this  area  need 
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40  pounds  of  P205  and  80  pounds  of  K20 
per  acre.  Fertilizing  with  24  pounds  of 
sulphur  per  acre  has  increased  yields  at 
several  locations. 

Red  River  Area 

Plant  Cane  —  On  all  soil  types,  120  to 
140  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  needed.  Cane 
grown  on  soils  known  to  be  low  in  K 
should  be  fertilized  with  80  pounds  of 
KoO  per  acre. 

Stubble  Cane  —  The  following  rates 
should  be  used:  120  to  140  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam 
soils,  140  to  160  pounds  per  acre  on  the 
clay  loam  and  clay  soils  and  80  pounds  of 
KoO  per  acre  on  soils  known  to  be  low  in 
extractable  K. 

Time  and  Method  of  Application 

Spring  —  Fertilizer  should  be  applied 
in  the  spring  as  a  vertical  band  to  a  depth 
of  6-12  inches  on  both  sides  of  the  row. 
Subs  oiling  of  existing  stands  of  cane  for 
deeper  fertilizer  placement  usually  results 
in  depressed  yields. 

When  only  one  fertilizer  application  is 
to  be  made,  research  shows  that  yields 
tend  to  be  higher  if  the  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied at  recommended  rates  in  April  or 
early  May  rather  than  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Split  Application  of  Nitrogen  —  When 
rates  of  nitrogen  at  120  pounds  per  acre 
or  higher  are  used,  split  applications  may 
be  beneficial.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  in  the  spring 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

FOR  SALE:  1952  White  truck,  long  wheel 
base,  heavy  duty  springs  and  rear  end.  10x20 
12  ply  tires,  ideal  for  mounting  transfer  unit. 
Contact  Savoie  Farms,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341. 
Phone  (504)  473-9293. 

FOR  SALE:  New  copper,  brass  and  stainless 
sugar  centrifugal  screens,  for  40  inch  x  24 
inch  machines.  Working,  back-up,  and  third 
screens.  Caire  and  Graugnard,  P.O.  Box  7, 
Edgard,  Louisiana  70049.  Phone  (504)  497- 
3351. 


and  the  remainder  during  June.  The  sec- 
ond application  may  be  either  by  ground 
or  aerial  means. 

When  a  late  application  of  nitrogen  is 
made,  satisfactory  sucrose  may  not  be  ob- 
tained until  a  date  later  than  normal 
harvest. 

Ammonium  nitrate  is  usually  a  better 
source  of  nitrogen  than  urea  when  applied 
on  the  soil  surface. 

Fall  —  Fall  fertilization,  especially  with 
nitrogen,  is  not  recommended.  Fertilizer 
efficiency  is  usually  less  for  fall  applica- 
tion than  for  spring  application. 

Soi  Fertility  Improvement 
Recommendations 

Liming  —  Where  the  soil  pH  is  below 
6.0,  lime  should  be  used  according  to  soil 
test  recommendations.  Liming  materials 
may  include  agricultural  limestone,  dolo- 
mitic  limestone  and  cement  kiln  dust. 

Rock  Phosphate  —  The  use  of  a  rock 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  or 
more  per  acre  may  be  profitable  on  some 
soils  of  the  Bayou  Teche  area. 

Filter  Press  Mud  —  Per  acre  rates  as 
high  as  20  tons  of  dry  matter  directly  from 
the  factory,  or  as  high  as  80  tons  of  dry 
matter  if  obtained  from  material  which 
has  been  stored  several  years,  may  be 
used  on  fallow  land  or  old  stubble  to  be 
busted  out.  Where  substantial  quantities 
of  filter  mud  are  applied,  phosphate 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  fertilizer 
used  on  the  area  for  a  few  years,  and  rates 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  sulphur  should  be 
decreased. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac"" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac   PpHAI. 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®       ■  "!■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PUJS<€^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  trials  Dept 
Uftq  Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Hon  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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New  York  Price  on  Feb.  28,  1975 31.00 
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Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  28,  1975  38.2825 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sugar  Man  of  the  Year 

Earle  T.  Mac  Hardy,  President  of  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
has  been  named  recipient  of  the  Dyer 
Memorial  Award  "Sugar  Man  of  the 
Year  —  1974".  This  award  is  symbolized 
by  the  presentation  of  a  giant  silver 
bowl  and  citation  for  "significant  and 
meritorious  service"  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Mac  Hardy  becomes  the  17th 
winner  of  this  annual  prize.  The  "Sugar 
Man  of  the  Year"  award  was  established 
in  1958  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  B.  W. 
Dyer,  Sr.,  founder  of  B.  W.  Dyer  & 
Company,  Sugar  Economists  and  Brok- 
ers of  New  York  City.  The  annual  award 
gives  recognition  to  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry. By  doing  so,  the  company  hopes 
to  stimulate  ideas  and  developments 
which  ultimately  will  help  both  sugar 
producers  and  sugar  consumers. 

ADM  Promotions 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 
has  announced  the  promotions  of  three 
executives  within  its  sweetener  opera- 
tions. Sedgwick  Howard  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  President  of  Supreme 
Sugar  and  Bert  Cremers  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Vice-President  of  Ad- 
ministration, Supreme  Sugar. 

Mr.  Howard  had  been  named  Execu- 


tive Vice-President  of  Supreme  Sugar  in 
1973  when  ADM  purchased  the  Louisi- 
ana cane  refinery  operation  from  J.  Aron. 
Mr.  Cremers  was  the  Vice-President  and 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Supreme 
Sugar  Company.  Mr.  Comeaux  joined  the 
J.  Aron  operation  in  1968  and  was  named 
Controller  in  1973. 

Food  Special 

A  30-minute  documentary  on  how 
consumers  can  increase  the  value  of 
their  dollar  will  be  telecast  on  Louisiana 
television  stations  in  connection  with 
Agriculture  Day,  March  24. 

The  documentary  —  "Food  and  Your 
Future"  —  features  interviews  with  con- 
sumers, food  experts  and  members  of 
Congress.  The  film  is  being  sponsored 
bv  Production  Credit  Associations  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  It 
will  be  shown  in  Louisiana  on  the  fol- 
lowing stations: 


CITY/STATION 

TIME 

DATE 

Louisiana 

Alexandria  KALB 

6:30-7:00  p.m. 

Mon.  3/24 

Baton  Rouge  WAFB  6:30-7:30  p.m. 

Mon.  3/24 

Lafayette  KATC 

5:30-6:00  p.m. 

Mon.  3/24 

Monroe  KNOE 

7:30-8:00  p.m. 

Mon.  3/24 

New  Orleans  WWL 

8:30-9:00  p.m. 

Mon.  3/24 

Shreveport  KSLA 

6:30-7:00  p.m. 

Mon.  3/24 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Contact  Meeting 

L.S.U.  Colonnade  Theater 

Thursday,  March  20 


It  is  time  for  the  Contact  Committee 
Meeting  of  the  League  on  the  L.S.U. 
Campus.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Colonnade  Theater  of  the  L.S.U. 
Union  beginning  at  8:45  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, March  20,  1975.  Growers,  man- 
agers, overseers,  allied  business  asso- 
ciates, friends  of  the  industry,  and  all 
interested  parties  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  L.S.U.  research  team  has  arranged 
an  excellent  program.  Each  topic  on  the 
program  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
associated  with  the  sugar  industry,  but 
in  the  case  of  cane  growers,  managers, 
and  farm  supervisors  or  overseers,  this 
meeting  will  be  far  more  important. 

Although  each  topic  on  the  program 
will  be  interesting  and  important,  one 
topic,  the  control  of  Stunting  disease  us- 
ing aerated  steam,  should  interest  every 
grower  now  treating  seed  for  the  control 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


of  Stunting  disease.  Of  special  interest 
on  the  use  of  steam  as  the  heat  source 
for  Stunting  disease  control  will  be  the 
discussion  on  the  conversion  of  the  elec- 
trical treating  unit  to  steam. 

A  complete  schedule  of  the  program 
is  included  in  this  article.  Note  the  first 
topic  is  variety  development  and  test- 
ing and  the  last  is  fertilization.  Without 
the  periodical  release  of  new  varieties, 
the  industry  would  die.  Without  fertili- 
zation this  industry  would  not  survive. 
The  subject  between  the  first  and  the 
last  help  this  industry  live  in  a  much 
better  style. 

Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman,  and 
Dr.  Doyle  Chambers,  Director  of  the 
L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
will  welcome  a  large  attendance. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  March  20 
program. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South   Peters   St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 
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Presiding:    Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Dime,  Chairman,  Contact  Committee, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 

PROGRAM 
Morning 

8:45-10:15         Varietal  Development  and  Testing 

General  Comments  S.  J.  P.  Chilton 

Genetic  Studies M.  T.  Henderson 

Ripening  Studies  F.  A.  Martin 

Sugarcane  Crosses E.  D.  Paliatseas 

Varietal  Development L.  Anzalone 

Sugar  Station  and  Outfield  Tests M.  J.  Giamalva 

10:15-10:40         Coffee  -  Royal  Ballroom 

10:40-12:10         Plant  Protection 

Nematodes  Wray  Birchfield 

Weeds E.  L.  Stamper 

Diseases  —  Field  Studies R.  J.  Steib 

-  Methods  of  RSD  Control M.  M.  Mayeux 

B.  J.  Cochran 

—  Laboratory  Studies  K.  E.  Damann 

Insects  S.  D.  Hensley 

Afternoon 

1:15-  2:00         Engineering 

Flooding  Tolerance C.  E.  Carter 

Drainage Carl  Camp 

Harvesting B.  J.  Cochran 

2:00-  2:45        Production 

Economics J.  R.  Campbell 

Cultural  Practices  Ray  Ricaud 

Fertilization L.  E.  Golden 

2:45  Adjourn 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


SENATE  AND  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  BEGIN  WORK 
ON  FARM  BILL 

The  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees  began  hearings  on  revisions 
of  the  1973  Farm  Bill  in  mid-February. 
Witnesses  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  Government  Agencies, 
farm  and  commodity  organizations,  indi- 
vidual farmers,  and  consumers  have  ap- 
peared to  give  their  views  on  changes 
needed  in  the  legislation  passed  in  1973 
to  cover  1974,  1975  and  1976  crops  of 
wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  other  feed  grains. 
Generally  the  representatives  of  farm 
and  commodity  organizations  and  farm- 
ers recommend  that  TARGET  and  SUP- 
PORT prices  be  raised  to  cover  the  in- 
creased costs  that  have  occurred  since 
the  bill  was  passed  in  1973.  Spokesmen 
for  the  Administration  opposed  any  in- 
creases and  contended  that  prices  in  the 
marketplace  would  bring  about  desired 
changes  in  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities. Many  farmers  and  their  spokes- 
men requested  legislation  to  require  a 
support  price  (loan)  on  soybeans  which 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1975.  Many  mem- 
bers in  both  the  Senate  and  House  hope 
to  get  legislation  passed  before  planting 
time.  Administration  officials  have  indi- 
cated that  any  increase  in  the  target  or 
support  prices  will  cause  a  veto  of  the 
bill  by  the  President.  Informed  Washing- 
ton sources  believe,  however,  that  some 
compromise  will  be  reached  and  that 
target  and  support  prices  will  be  in- 
creased. It  is  doubtful  that  such  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  before  planting  time 
because  of  the  pressure  to  act  on  energy 
and  economic  legislation. 


SENATOR  INOUYE  (HAWAII) 
COMMENTS  ON  SUGAR  ACT 

On  February  18th,  Sen.  Inouye  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  inserted 
an  editorial  from  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser on  "Sugar  and  Hawaii's  Future", 
Senator  Inouye  stated: 

"It  seems  likely  the  price  of  sugar  will 
decline  this  year.  Experts  tell  us  it  was 
driven  unnaturally  high  by  speculation 
and  market  pressures  will  bring  it  down. 
But  there  are  no  guarantees  last  year's 
price  spiral  will  not  be  repeated  in  fu- 
ture years.  And  there  are  no  guarantees 
the  United  States  will  always  be  able  to 
fill  its  sugar  needs,  since  sugar  tradition- 
ally is  a  tightly  regulated  commodity 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  a  sugar 
importer  who  has  no  way  to  assure  suffi- 
cient imports  will  be  available  .  .  . 

"The  Sugar  Act  was  designed  to  both 
stabilize  prices  and  guarantee  supply.  It 
did  both  quite  well.  Accordingly,  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  enact  a  new  Sugar 
Act." 


The  following  is 
torial : 


taken  from  the  edi- 


"No  matter  how  you  figure  it,  the  out- 
look for  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  is  bright 
compared  to  a  few  years  ago.  But  the 
same  factors  that  have  gone  into  rocket- 
ing sugar  prices  also  help  make  the  case 
for  Congress  to  pass  a  new  or  renewed 
U.S.  Sugar  Act  .  .  . 

"Sugar  industry  gross  revenue  last  year 
was  a  record  $740  million,  three  times 
the  figure  for   1973   ...   All  of  which 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowl. 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He's 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
yields  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now.  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50-lb. 
bags.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too,  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass,  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland, 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

•Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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n  Louisiana. 


Our  roots  are  here.  We've  been  working  with  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  industry  for  over  twenty  years. 

By  studying  the  problems  and  working  out  solutions,  we 
have  a  Louisiana  System  that  dramatically  improves  efficiency. 
Through  the  years,  each  harvesting  problem  has  helped  us  make 
improvements  in  our  equipment  that  provide  you  with  more 
speed  and  more  efficiency  during  harvest. 


Field  tested  to  increase  productivity  up  to  50%. 

J&L's  streamlined  L-16  Self-Propelled  Hydraulic  Loader  can  lift  a  full  3/4  ton 
with  each  lift  and  complete  a  full  loading  cycle  in  1 
saving  valuable  field  operation  time.  The  operator 
can  raise  and  swing  boom  for  best  load  placement. 
The  boom  also  can  be  used  to  pack  last  grab  into 
field  cart  for  increased  density.  Trouble-free 
hydrostatic  drive  provides  efficient 
maneuverability  with  speeds 
0  to  14  m.p.h. 


In  some  cases,  we  have  helped  reduce  harvesting 
costs  by  50%.  And  we're  still  working.  Still  engineering 
improvements  that  will  continue  to  help  you  have 
a  great  harvest  every  time. 


Precision  mobile  transfer  loading  in  the  field. 

The  real  value  of  the  Prentice  Bulk  Cane  Transfer  Loader  is  the 
ability  to  place  it  where  you  need  it  in  the  field.  Move  it  with  the 
harvest,  and  eliminate  the  need  for  excess  field  carts.  Choose  from 
three  models  with  maximum  lifting  capability  from  3/4  ton  to  two 
tons  per  lift.  It's  complete  with  a  400°  boom  pivot  and  an  elevated 
operator's  chair  for  unobstructed 
working  conditions. 


Get  a  representative  sample  every  time. 

With  J&L's  X-2  Core  Sampler  you'll  eliminate  guesswork  and  get  a 
representative  sample  every  time.  The  X-2  produces  a  50  lb. 
sample  in  only  one  minute,  ten  seconds.  Vehicle  clearance  is  1 2'  8" 
wide  and  13'  8"  high. 


ke  what  I  see,  but  I  need  more  facts. 
Please  provide  me  with  a  product  bulletin  on: 

□  The  S-15  Harvester  □  The  L-16  Self-Propelled  Loader 
D  The  Prentice  Bulk  Cane  Transfer  Loaders  D  The  X-2  Core  Sampler 

□  Other  J&L  Equipment 


Zip. 


Rely  On  J&L.  P.O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 
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Alma  Plantation  protects 
seed  cane  germination 
with  GUTHION 


„:.<■••,  *,:-fei  ~ 


^i»i«|..,,:  ;::,::?;:,.:«>:«:- 


Alma  Plantation  Assistant  General 
Manager  Hampton  Stewart  (left)  and 
Field  Manager  Bill  Monger  examine 
a  stalk  of  the  new  CP  65-357  variety 
from  a  field  which  had  recently  been 
treated  with  RGUTHION  insecticide 
to  control  sugarcane  borers. 

"Controlling  borers  in  seed  cane  1 
makes  a  healthier  seed  piece,"  says 
Monger.  This  is  especially  important 
for  late-planted  cane,  where  the 
seed  piece  must  supply  all  the 
nourishment  until  spring." 

The  Alma  Plantation  has  been 
using  GUTHION  to  control 
sugarcane  borers  for  the  last  seven 
years.  "And  there  has  been  no  sign  it 
is  losing  any  effectiveness,"  Monger 
adds.  "I  think  that's  because  we  only 
use  GUTHION  when  our 
entomologist  finds  infestations  have 
reached  the  economic  threshold 
established  by  the  LSU 
entomologists.  Some  fields  get 
sprayed  two  or  three  times  a  season, 
but  most  are  sprayed  only  once. 
With  GUTHION,  we  get  good  control 


of  the  borers  before  they  go  inside 
the  stalk.  And  that  helps  grow  good, 
healthy  seed  pieces." 

For  low-cost,  effective  sugarcane 
borer  control  that  helps  grow  better 
seed  pieces,  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestations  reach  the  LSU  economic 
threshold  level.  For  expert  assistance 
and  application,  call  your  chemical 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 


to  you  and  nature 
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SINBAR  can  keep  your  cane  fields 

terbacil  weed  killer  ■        * 

as  clean  as  this  page. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

"EG.  us.  PAT  OFF 

Agrichemicals 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  1974 
FACTORY  SCALE  CORE  STUDIES 

by:  Harold  S.  Birkett 

(These  are  the  ma\or  points  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists— Louisiana  Division,  held  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.) 


Outlined  below  are  the  highlights  of 
a  three  year  investigation  of  core  sam- 
pling in  Louisiana. 

The  1972  studies  showed  that: 

1.  The  core  sampler  extracts  a  repre- 
sentative and  unbiased  cane  sample 
regardless  of  point  of  coring  in  the 
load. 

2.  The  juice  from  the  core  sample  was 
more  closely  related  to  the  factory 
normal  juice  than  was  that  obtained 
from  the  conventional  method  oper- 
ated under  ideal  conditions. 

3.  The  core  sample  showed  a  fiber  % 
cane  value  very  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  factory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  trash  determination  of  the 
conventional  system  bore  very  little 
relationship  to  the  factory  fiber  % 
cane. 

The  1973  studies  showed  that: 

4.  The  hydraulic  press  was  extremely 
reproducible.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  predicted  sugar  from  repli- 
cate determinations  was  only  about 
±  1%. 

5.  The  hydraulic  press  pol  extraction 
of  over  70%  was  much  closer  to  the 
90%  pol  extraction  achieved  com- 
mercially, than  are  the  pol  extrac- 
tions of  sample  mills  (usually  about 
50%). 

6.  The  pol  %  cane  figure  obtained  by 
use4  of  the  hydraulic  press  was  with- 
in 2%  of  the  value  obtained  by  the 
direct  cane  wet  digestion  method 
(the  most  accurate  method  avail- 
able—but  very   time-consuming). 

7.  The  hydraulic  press  responds  to 
trash  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
mills.  The  hydraulic  press  fiber  fig- 
ures for  trash  are  in  direct  propor- 


tion to  the  load  and  extraction  effect 
that  the  trash  imposes  on  the  mill. 
Thus,  green  leafy  trash  only  lightly 
loads  the  mill,  while  dry  leaves  load 
the  mill  greatly,  with  field  soil  fall- 
ing between  these  extremes. 

The  1974  studies  confirmed  earlier 
findings  and  showed  that: 

8.  The  core  sampling  method  more  ac- 
curately predicts  the  factory  recov- 
erable sugar  than  does  the  conven- 
tional method. 

9.  That  the  recoverable  sugar  in  the 
cane  by  the  conventional  method 
only  gives  the  growers  about  60% 
of  the  premium  value  for  cane  above 
standard  quality,  and  conversely 
only  penalizes  growers  60%  of  the 
penalty  value  for  cane  below  aver- 
age quality.  Thus  the  conventional 
system  falls  about  midway  between 
a  cane  payment  system  based  on 
cane  quality  (recoverable  sugar 
basis)  and  a  "flat  rate"  system  (no 
account  for  cane  quality).  See  Ta- 
bles 2  &  3. 

10.  Because  of  variations  in  cane  quality 
by  a  single  shipper  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  final  payments  for  an  en- 
tire crop  by  the  two  sampling  meth- 
ods are  not  as  great  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. See  Table  3. 

11.  The  apparent  fiber  (insoluble  dry 
solids)  in  cane  is  greater  than  most 
factories  report.  Fiber  %  cane  aver- 
aged 18.67%  in  typical  weather  con- 
ditions. This,  of  course,  is  deter- 
mined on  unwashed  cane. 

12.  The  theoretical  recoverable  sugar 
from  delivered  cane  was  about  30 
11)  sugar/gross  ton  cane  greater  than 
that  reported  bv  the  factory.  Of  this 
30  lb/ton  about  5-10  lb/ton  can  be 
attributed  to  simplification  steps  and 
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assumptions  used  in  the  core-press 
recoverable  sugar  predicting  for- 
mula employed.  However,  the  other 
20  lb/ton  appears  to  have  been  lost 
between  the  cane  scale  and  the  fac- 
tory mill  by 

( a )  The  stockpiling  of  cane. 

(b)  Damaging  cane  by  mechanical 
yard  handling  equipment 

(c)  Clean-up  operations  in  the 
factory  yard. 

(d)  Cane  washing  operations. 

This  raises  a  question  that  requires 
future  investigation.  At  the  same 
time  it  shows  the  value  of  a  cane 
sampling  system  that  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  factory  operations,  and 
thus  can  function  as  a  double-check 
on  the  mill  control. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Cin- 
iclare's  factory  operations  are  normal, 
and  that  their  factory  efficiency  and 
yield  are  typical  of  factories  in  the 
area.  This  higher  sugar  yield  pre- 
dicted for  cane  as  delivered  is  not 
unusual.  The  USDA  Houma  station, 
and  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  at 
LSU  confirm  that  the  recoverable 
sugar  from  fresh,  unwashed  cane  is 
generally  much  greater  than  that 
which  the  commercial  factories 
achieve. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  believes  that 
the  core-press  system  is  now  ready  and 
desirable  for  implementation  in  Louisi- 
ana. It  will  achieve  the  incentive  system 
that  the  conventional  system  was  in- 
tended to  achieve,  while  at  the  same  time 
fulfilling  other  desirable  requirements  of 
an  ideal  cane  payment  system. 

Finally,  a  plea  is  made  for  Louisiana 
to  join  the  progressive  sugar  world  in 
using  absolute  juice  in  place  of  normal 
juice,  the  refraetometer  in  place  of  the 
Brix  spindle,  and  the  installation  of  ac- 
curate juice,  imbibibition  (maceration), 
bagasse,  sugar  and  molasses  weighing 
systems.  These  are  invaluable  for  ascer- 
taining factory  efficiency,  leading  to  im- 
proved operation  and  control,  as  well  as 
serving  as  useful  tools  in  implementing 
an  equitable  cane  payment  system. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

makes  sugar  again  look  like  something 
of  a  growth  industry  and  certainly  a  con- 
tinuing bulwark  in  Hawaii's  economy, 
and  especially  so  for  the  Neighbor  Is- 
lands. 

It  also  indicates  a  need  for  stability 
as  the  currently  high  prices  drift  down 
without  the  cushion  of  quotas  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  growing  areas.  Those 
were  provided  by  the  40-year-old  Sugar 
Act  which  expired  at  the  end  of  1974  .  .  . 
Wisely,  it  seems,  Hawaii's  industry  is 
pressing  for  a  new  sugar  act  without 
either  the  compliance  payments,  which 
many  saw  as  a  subsidy  rather  than  a 
bonus  for  filling  certain  requirements, 
or  the  refinery  tax  which  supported  such 
payments." 

BEET  OFFICIAL  DIES 

Dr.  Phillip  C.  Jones,  longtime  Wash- 
ington economist  with  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association  (Processors) 
passed  away  on  February  18th.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Beet  processors  organization, 
Dr.  Jones  worked  in  the  Sugar  Division 
of  USDA  and  was  widely  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  sugar  industry. 
Phil  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
and  particularly  his  Washington  co- 
workers. 


Peltier  Spraying  Service 

COMPLETE  WEED  AND 
INSECT  CONTROL 

Route  2,  Box  181 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Phone  (504)  265-4208 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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Cane  Yields  in  Parishes  Arranged  by  Areas,  1954-63  and  1964-73 


Parish 


Net  Tons  of  Cane  Per  Acre        Parish  Yield  as  %  of  State  Yield 


1954-63 


1964-73 


1954-63 


1964-73 


EASTERN  AREA 

Ascension 

24.61 

25.15 

106 

105 

Assumption 

25.02 

25.39 

108 

106 

Iberville 

25.74 

24.39 

111 

102 

Lafourche 

24.59 

24.22 

106 

101 

Pointe  Coupee 

23.29 

23.36 

100 

97 

St.  Charles 

22.81 

21.29 

98 

89 

St.  James 

25.20 

24.89 

108 

104 

St.  John 

23.72 

23.98 

102 

100 

Terrebonne 

23.67 

21.76 

102 

91 

West  Baton  Rouge 

26.33 

24.75 
WESTERN  AREA 

113 

103 

Lafayette 

17.83 

20.64 

77 

86 

Iberia 

21.25 

24.32 

91 

102 

St.  Martin 

19.56 

22.82 

84 

85 

St.  Mary 

21.73 

24.21 

93 

101 

Vermilion 

18.66 

20.78 

80 

85 

NORTHERN  AREA 


Avoyelles 

21.12 

28.69 

91 

120 

Rapides 

24.07 

28.92 
STATE 

103 

121 

State 

23.27 

23.96 

100 

100 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miAH 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac   ["rNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R;      ■  ««■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 
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(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

PROPOSED  TWO  YEAR 

SUGAR  COURSES 


Plans  are  now  under  way  at  Nicholls 
State  to  offer  two-year  curricula  in  sugar 
processing  technology  and  in  sugar  pro- 
duction technology.  This  will  be  two 
distinctly  different  courses,  a  two-year 
course  for  the  factory  students,  and  a 
separate  two-year  course  for  field  pro- 
duction students.  Both  courses  will  have 
internship  periods.  During  the  intern- 
ship period,  students  will  train  with 
cooperating  farms  and  factories.  After 
the  two-year  course  is  completed,  the 
student  will  receive  an  Associate  of 
Science  degree.  At  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period  the  student  can  either  take 
a  job  or  continue  toward  a  four-year  de- 
gree in  Science.  Credits  acquired  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  will  be  applied 
toward  the  four-year  course  if  a  student 
wishes  to  continue  in  school. 

Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  are  constantly  in  search  of 
young  people,  trained  to  work  as  Agri- 
culturists and  Field  Superintendents.  The 
course  in  field  production  would  cer- 
tainly help  fill  a  need  that  is  now  want- 
ing. 

Nicholls  State  University  has  furnished 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  with  a  large 
number  of  field  production  specialists 
from  their  four-year  course  over  the  past 
few  years  and  many  of  these  are  in  very 
responsible  positions  within  the  industry. 

From  a  sugar  processing  standpoint 
this  two-vear  sugar  processing  program 
should  fill  a  far  greater  need  than  the 
agricultural  program,  according  to  Frank 
Barker,  Valentine  Sugars,  Lockport, 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Barker  is  a  graduate  en- 
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gineer  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Sugar  School  and  a  very  experienced 
sugar  engineer. 

Prior  to  the  early  1940's  trained  sugar- 
processing  specialists  from  Louisiana 
were  in  great  demand  to  help  process 
off-shore  sugar  crops,  particularly  in  the 
West  Indies.  Many  Louisiana  sugar  fac- 
tory specialists  helped  to  take  off  at 
least  one  other  crop  of  cane.  Times  have 
now  changed.  Louisiana  is  now  having 
to  import  factory-trained  specialists  from 
all  over  the  world.  There  have  not  been 
enough  good  people  to  go  around.  Lou- 
isiana has  been  most  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  interest  many  excellent  factory 
engineers  and  other  specialists  from 
Cuba.  Many  of  these  have  long  since 
made  their  mark  in  the  Louisiana  in- 
dustry. The  Cubans  and  others  have 
helped,  but  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  more.  This  course  at  Ni- 
cholls will  certainly  help  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 

All  the  details  of  this  program  are  not 
yet  completed  and  approval  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Coordination  Council  for  Higher 
Education  must  first  be  received  before 
the  courses  are  offered. 

The  Nicholls  State  University  staff 
along  with  President  Vernon  F.  Galliano 
met  with  an  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  both  field  and  factory  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try to  plan  this  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  re- 
ceive rapid  approval  and  both  courses 
can  get  underway  before  the  fall  semes- 
ter at  Nicholls. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR 
COLLOQUIM  -  LONDON 


I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  International  Sugar  Colloquim 
held  in  London,  England  on  March  4th 
and  5th.  The  Colloquim  was  sponsored 
by  three  organizations:  ASSUC,  Asso- 
ciation des  Organizations  Professionelles 
du  Commerce  des  Sucres  pour  les  Pays 
de  la  CEE;  CEFS,  Comite  Europeen  des 
Fabricants  de  Sucre;  CIBE,  Confedera- 
tion Internationale  des  Betteraviers  Eu- 
ropeens. 

Attendance  was  in  excess  of  650  indi- 
viduals from  forty-eight  nations  around 
the  world.  The  program  consisted  of 
presentations  of  statements  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Mr.  Claude  Cheysson,  Mem- 
ber of  the  EEC  Commission;  Dr.  Albert 
Viton,  Chief  of  Sugar  and  Beverages 
Division  of  FAO,  speaking  on  World 
Sugar  Balance  Forecast  for  1975/85;  Mr. 
Marcel  Carvallo,  Manager  of  Distribui- 
dora  Venezolana  de  Azucares,  whose 
topic  was  Situation  and  Prospects  for 
Latin  America;  Sir  Guy  Sauzier  C.B.E. 
General  Overseas  Representative.  Mauri- 
tius Chamber  of  Agriculture  speaking 
on  Situation  and  Prospects  for  Common- 
wealth Exporting  Countries:  Mr.  Jaime 
Dacanay,  President,  Philippine  Sugar  In- 
stitute, on  the  subject  of  Situation  and 
Prospects  in  the  Far  East;  Mr.  Tadao 
Mizuno,  Chairman  of  the  Japan  Sugar 
Refiners  Association;  Mr.  Robert  Quitt- 
meyer,  President  of  Amstar  Corporation, 
USA,  speaking  on  Situation  and  Pros- 
pects for  North  America;  Mr.  Eugene 
Demont,  President  of  the  Syndicat  Na- 
tional des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  de  France, 
on  Situation  and  Prospects  for  Western 
Europe;   Mr.  Wieslaw  Goralczyk,   Man- 


aging Director  of  the  Union  of  the  Sugar 
Industry  of  Poland,  whose  subject  was 
Situation  and  Prospects  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; Mr.  Gavin  Campbell,  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  the  CSR  Ltd,  on  the  Situa- 
tion and  Prospects  for  Australia;  Mr. 
George  Bishop,  Chairman  of  Booker  Mc- 
Connell,  speaking  on  Technological  and 
Financial  Aspects  of  the  Development 
of  World  Sugar  Production;  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones-Parry,  Chief  Executive  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Organization  on  the 
topic  of  Prospects  for  a  New  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement;  Mr.  Henri 
Cayre,  President,  Common  Market  Coun- 
tries' Commission  of  the  Confederation 
Internationale  des  Betteraviers  Euro- 
peens,  speaking  on  An  Agricultural  Point 
of  View  on  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement;  and  Mr.  Maurice  Varsana 
( Paris ) ,  Mr.  Joseph  Fraites  ( New  York ) , 
Mr.  David  Harcourt  (London),  discuss- 
ing the  Outlook  for  International  Sugar 
Trade. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  which 
covered  the  full  two  days,  additional  dis- 
cussions were  held  during  receptions  on 
three  successive  evenings. 

Highlights  of  the  statements  presented 
were:  (1)  Dr.  Viton  revised  his  estimate 
of  world  consumption  made  in  1971.  His 
projection  for  1975  usage  for  the  world 
exclusive  of  centrally  planned  countries 
and  Cuba  was  reduced  from  60.0-60.1 
million  tons  to  58.6.  His  estimates  for 
1980  were  reduced  from  a  Brussells  esti- 
mate of  69.9-71.5  to  65.8.  For  the  total 
world  for  1980,  his  estimates  were  re- 
vised from  94-96  to  88.5-89.5.  For  1985, 
(continued  on  page  6) 
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We're  Spreading  the  Word. 


Production  Credit  Associations  are 
sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials 
like  this  one  in  the  urban  news  media. 
It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell 


consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 
and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 
way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 
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ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


BATON   ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  4) 

he  estimates  consumption  or  demand 
on  two  bases:  at  1978  prices  at  80  mil- 
lion tons  world  total  excluding  centrally 
planned  countries  and  Cuba,  and  on  new 
prices  which  would  be  the  1973  price 
plus  10-15%  at  76  million  tons. 

( 2 )  Mr.  Quittmeyer  stated  in  his  pres- 
entation: "In  any  appraisal  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  situation  and  future  prospects, 
there  are  two  unknowns  that  must  be 
recognized  and  considered  at  the  out- 
set: (1)  The  form  and  content  of  future 
U.S.  sugar  policy;  and  (2)  The  role  that 
high  fructose  corn  syrup  will  play  in 
overall  consumption  of  sweeteners  with- 
in the  U.S.  Whatever  national  sugar 
policy  is  adopted  will  affect  domestic 
production  within  the  U.S.,  and  in- 
creasing usage  of  high  fructose  corn 
syrup  will  affect  the  consumption  of 
sucrose  .   .   . 

"The  potential  expansion  in  domestic 
production  by  1985— cane  sugar  produc- 
tion my  increase  about  550,000  tons  to 
a  total  of  about  3,000,000  tons  and  beet 
sugar  production  to  about  3,600,000  tons. 
Almost  all  of  this  increase  will  have  to 
be  accomplished  by  sizable  investments 
in  cane  mills  and  beet  factories  and  in 
development  of  additional  agricultural 
land  .  .  . 

"Turning  now  to  U.S.  consumption, 
the  total  per  capita  nutritive  sweetener 
deliveries  in  1974  were  estimated  to  be 
125.8  lbs.,  with  sweeteners  from  corn 
sucrose  .  .  . 

providing  26.6  lbs.  and  the  balance  of 
99.2  lbs.  to  sucrose.  We  project  1985 
per  capita  nutritive  sweetener  consump- 
tion at  about  130  lbs.  with  corn-derived 
sweeteners  making  up  37  lbs.  of  the 
total,  leaving  93  lbs.  to  be  consumed  as 
sucrose." 

"It  should  be  noted  that  although  the 
combined  impact  of  increased  usage  of 
corn  sweeteners  and  increased  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  sucrose  will  diminish  U.S.  re- 
liance on  imported  raw  sugar,  the  U.S. 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  importer  of 
foreign  sugar,  but  the  volume  may  de- 
cline to  approximately  3,800,000  tons  by 
1985,  if  projected  increases  in  domestic 
production  are  achieved." 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FOR  SALE-IH  706  tractor,  LP  gas,  com- 
pletely overhauled,  new  tires.  IH  480  har- 
row. Ridley  Chauvin,  Raceland,  La.  70394. 
Phone  (504)  537-6954. 

FOR  SALE  -  1965  Jr.  Thomson  harvester, 
two  diesel  motors.  All  hydraulic,  one  man 
operated,  in  very  good  condition.  Eddie 
Hymel,  P.  O.  Box  182,  White  Castle,  La. 
70788.  Phone  (504)  545-2421. 
FOR  SALE  —  Thomson  3  row  cultivator, 
Thomson  roto  ditcher,  Cameco  transloader, 
new  3  row  cultivator  with  off  barring  attach- 
ments. Phone  (504)  575-3438,  563-4171.  Bur- 
nett Farms,  Route  1,  Box  61-B,  Gibson,  La. 
70356. 


WANTED 

Maintenance  engineer  for  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  factory  experiment  station.  Station 
activities  include  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation  of  equipment;  research;  and  train- 
ing of  factory  personnel.  All-round  me- 
chanical ability  required  to  include  elec- 
trical systems,  processing  and  milling  equip- 
ment, fabrication  of  pilot  plant  equipment, 
and  some  processing  experience.  Write  to 
Superintendent,  Audubon  Sugar  Factory, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana   70803. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowl. 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane  ^ 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He's 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
yields  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now.  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50-lb. 
bags.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too,  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland. 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

•Trademark  ol  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar- 
but  right  for  you. 


LANDBATMK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •   Rayville  ■  Shreveport 
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SINBAR  can  keep  your  cane  fields 

terbacil  weed  killer  ■       *     m 

as  clean  as  this  page. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully 


"EG  U.S.  PAT  OFF 


Agrichemicals 
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For  Weed   Control    in 
Sugar   Cane   in   Louisiana 

Contact  your  local  dealer  for  more  information. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MASSEY 

FERGUSON  102  COMBINE  TO  THE 

CONVENTIONAL  LOUISIANA 

HARVESTING  SYSTEM 


This  summarizes  a  paper  presented  at 
the  Louisiana  A.S.S.C.T.  meeting  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  February  7,  1975.  The  authors 
were  R.  Charles  Hodson,  Economist, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  Benja- 
min Legendre,  Research  Agronomist,  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Laboratory,  A.R.S.,  U.S.D.A., 
Houma,  Louisiana. 

Several  manufacturers  of  conventional 
Louisiana  harvesters  are  experimenting 
with  cut-chop  harvesters  for  use  in  Loui- 
siana. When  the  South  Coast  Corporation 
decided  to  use  a  Massey  Ferguson  102 
chopper  harvester  during  the  1974-crop 
harvest,  it  provided  an  opportunity  to 
study  a  production  model  chopper  har- 
vester under  Louisiana  conditons.  The 
Massey  Ferguson  102  cuts  cane  into 
pieces  about  12-16  inches  long  and  drops 
these  pieces  into  a  cane  wagon  pulled 
along  side  the  harvester. 

Purpose  of  Study 

The  general  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
compare  the  Massey  Ferguson  102  har- 
vest system  with  the  conventional  Louisi- 
ana harvest  system.  The  following  com- 
parisons are  made  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. (1)  Cane  quality  (2)  Field  losses 
of  cane  (scrap)  (3)  Harvesting  and  load- 
ing costs,  and  (4)  Hauling  costs. 

Test  Procedure 

These  tests  were  conducted  to  compare 
the  cane  quality  and  field  losses  using  the 
Massey  Ferguson  102  harvest  system  to 
those  with  the  conventional  Louisiana 
harvest  system.  Tests  1  and  2  were  con- 
ducted on  South  Coast's  Georgia  division 
near  Raceland,  and  Test  3  was  conducted 
on  Oaklawn  division  near  Franklin.  Vari- 
ety C.P.61-37  plant  cane  was  harvested  in 
Tests  1  and  2,  and  Variety  C.P.52-68  plant 
cane  was  harvested  in  Test  3.  An  average 
of  3.9  acres  per  test  were  harvested  by  the 


Massey  Ferguson  102  and  4.0  acres  per 
test  were  harvested  by  conventional  Loui- 
siana harvesters. 

For  these  tests,  the  cane  to  be  harvested 
by  the  Massey  Ferguson  102  was  burned 
while  standing  on  the  day  before  it  was 
harvested.  In  each  test,  the  conventional 
harvester  cut  the  cane  on  one  day;  the 
cane  was  burned  on  the  following  day; 
and  the  cane  was  hauled  to  the  mill  on  the 
third  day.  All  trash,  sucrose,  and  scrap 
samples  were  taken  on  the  day  the  cane 
was  hauled  to  the  mill. 

In  each  test,  the  cane  cut  by  the  Mas- 
sey Ferguson  102  and  by  the  conven- 
tional harvester  was  in  adjacent  fields 
and  was  the  same  variety  and  age. 

Trash  Samples.  Ten  trash  samples 
weighing  about  100  pounds  apiece  were 
taken  from  each  harvest  system  in  each 
test.  Samples  for  the  Massey  Ferguson  102 
were  taken  with  a  loader  grab  from  the 
loaded  wagons  as  they  left  the  field. 

Samples  for  the  conventional  harvester 
were  taken  from  the  heap  row.  When  the 
loader  had  pushed  up  a  full  grab  load  of 
cane,  the  loader  grab  was  used  to  pick  up 
a  sample  of  about  100  pounds.  We  at- 
tempted to  take  samples  from  each  heap 
row  and  from  all  areas  of  the  field. 

The  samples  from  each  system  were 
weighed,  cleaned,  and  reweighed  in  the 
field  to  determine  trash  percentages. 
A.S.C.S.  regulations  were  followed  in 
cleaning  the  cane. 

Sucrose  Samples.  A  sucrose  sub-sample 
was  taken  from  each  of  the  trash  samples 
prior  to  weighing  and  cleaning.  This  sub- 
sample  was  equivalent  to  about  15  stalks 
of  cane.  The  samples  were  run  through 
the  sample  mill  at  the  U.S.D.A.  experi- 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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ment  station  in  Houma  to  determine 
crusher  juice  sucrose  and  crusher  juice 
purity.  These  figures  were  converted  to 
normal  juice  sucrose  and  normal  juice  pur- 
ity using  that  day's  factors  for  the  mill 
where  the  cane  was  ground. 

Scrap  Samples.  Normal  field  scrapping 
was  not  done  prior  to  taking  the  scrap 
samples.  Ten  plots  were  selected  at  ran- 
dom for  each  harvest  system  in  each  test. 
The  plots  were  3  rows  wide  ( 18  feet)  x  36 
feet  long.  All  marketable  cane  left  in  each 
plot  was  gathered  and  weighed  to  deter- 
mine gross  tons  of  scrap  per  acre. 

Sugar  Cane  Yields.  The  cane  harvested 
from  each  plot  was  weighed  at  the  mill. 
Using  these  weights,  the  gross  tons  har- 
vested per  acre  were  determined  for  each 
harvest  system.  The  gross  tons  of  scrap 
per  acre  were  added  to  the  gross  tons  har- 
vested per  acre  to  determine  the  calcu- 
lated gross  tons  per  acre  standing  in  the 
field. 

The  gross  tons  harvested  per  acre  were 
converted  to  standard  tons  based  on  the 
trash,  sucrose  and  purity  figures  shown  in 
Table  1. 

Harvesting  Efficiency  Index.  A  harvest- 
ing efficiency  index  was  determined  for 
each  test.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  harvest- 
ing efficiency  of  the  Massey  Ferguson  102 
in  relation  to  the  conventional  Louisiana 
system,  taking  into  account  the  scrap, 
trash,  sucrose,  and  purity. 


Test  Results 

Table  1  shows  the  trash,  sucrose  and 
purity  results  for  each  of  the  three  tests. 
Normal  juice  sucrose  of  the  cane  har- 
vested by  the  Massey  Ferguson  was  lower 
than  that  harvested  by  the  conventional 
harvester  in  each  of  the  three  tests.  The 
average  percent  trash  for  the  three  tests 
was  8.97  for  the  Massey  Ferguson  and 
8.66  for  the  conventional  harvester.  The 
average  normal  juice  sucrose  for  the  tests 
was  11.61  for  the  Massey  Ferguson  versus 
12.87  for  the  conventional  harvester.  The 
normal  juice  purity  averaged  73.66  for  the 
Massey  Ferguson  versus  76.01  for  the  con- 
ventional harvester. 

Table  2  shows  the  test  data  on  cane 
yields,  scrap  and  "harvesting  efficiency 
indices".  In  each  of  the  tests,  the  Massey 
Ferguson  left  less  scrap  in  the  field  than 
the  conventional  Louisiana  harvester.  An 
average  of  3.69  gross  tons  of  scrap  were 
left  by  the  Massey  Ferguson  versus  7.37 
gross  tons  left  by  the  conventional  Louisi- 
ana harvester.  The  harvesting  efficiency 
index,  which  takes  scrap,  trash,  sucrose 
and  purity  into  account,  was  higher  for 
the  conventional  Louisiana  harvester  in 
each  test.  The  average  index  for  the  Mas- 
sey Ferguson  was  94.35  versus  100  for  the 
conventional  harvester. 

Harvesting  and  Loading  Costs 

Costs  were  determined  for  representa- 
tive makes  and  models  of  equipment 
needed  to  harvest  and  load  cane  under 
each  system.  An  initial  investment  cost  of 
each   equipment  item  was   determined, 


Table  1.— Comparison  of  Trash,  Sucrose,  and  Purity— Massey  Ferguson  102  vs. 
Conventional  Louisiana  Harvester 


Test 
Number 

Type  of 
Harvester 

Percent 
Trash 

Normal  Juice 
Sucrose 

Normal  Juice 
Purity 

1 

M.F.  102 

Conventional 

11.58 
13.39 

10.23 
12.15 

68.70 
74.00 

2 

M.F.  102 

Conventional 

7.72 
9.00 

11.55 
13.20 

76.69 
79.66 

3 

M.F.  102 
Conventional 

7.60 

3.58 

13.05 
13.26 

75.61 
74.37 

Average 

M.F.  102 

Conventional 

8.97 
S.66 

11.61 

12.87 

73.66 
76.01 
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based  on  January  1975  prices.  This  was 
the  approximate  total  purchase  price,  in- 
cluding 5  percent  sales  tax.  A  Louisiana 
price  for  the  Massey  Ferguson  102  has  not 
yet  been  set.  An  estimated  price  was  de- 
termined after  speaking  to  Massey  Fer- 
guson representatives. 

Fixed  and  variable  costs  for  each  piece 
of  equipment  were  determined  and  con- 
verted to  an  hourly  cost  basis. 

Fixed  costs  are  "overhead''  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  the  amount  of  use  of  the 
item.  Variable  costs  are  those  that  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  use  of  the  item.  Fixed 
costs  include  depreciation,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, insurance,  and  shelter.  Vari- 
able costs  include  repairs  and  mainten- 
ance, tires,  fuel,  engine  oil  and  operator's 
labor. 

Work  standards  for  each  equipment 
item  are  shown  in  Table  3.  This  is  the 
amount  of  output  that  each  equipment 
unit  can  consistently  produce  in  a  given 
time  period  with  good  management.  Us- 


ing these  work  standards,  a  cost  per  ton 
was  determined  for  each  equipment  unit. 

Conventional  Louisiana  System.  Costs 
were  developed  for  a  Thomson  harvester 
and  a  Cameco  self-propelled  loader. 

Total  cost  for  the  Thomson  harvester 
was  $.941  per  ton  harvested.  The  total 
cost  per  ton  loaded  by  the  Cameco  self- 
propelled  loader  was  $.203.  The  total  har- 
vesting and  loading  cost  for  the  conven- 
tional Louisiana  system  was  $1,144  per 
ton. 

Massey  Ferguson  102  System.  This  sys- 
tem eliminates  the  use  of  a  separate  load- 
ing unit.  The  harvester  cuts  the  cane, 
chops  it  into  12-16-inch  pieces  and  drops 
it  into  a  wagon. 

The  total  cost  per  hour  for  this  machine 
was  $43,658.  The  cost  per  ton  at  a  capacity 
of  20  tons  per  hour  was  $2,183. 

The  Massey  Ferguson  seldom  cut  more 
than  200  tons  per  day.  A  major  problem 
holding  down  capacity  was  coordination 
of  hauling  units.  Taking  this  into  account, 


Table  2.— A  Comparison  of  Cane  Yields— Massey  Ferguson  102  vs.  Conventional 
Louisiana  Harvester 


6 


Calculated1 

Gross  Tons 

Standard4 

. 

Per  Acre, 

Gross  Tons2 

Gross  Tons3 

Tons 

Harvesting5 

Test 

Type  of 

Standing 

Harvested 

of  Scrap 

Harvested 

Efficiency 

Number 

Harvester 

in  Field 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Index 

1 

M.F.  102 

38.19 

34.03 

4.16 

21.73 

95.21 

Conventional 

37.18 

25.82 

11.36 

22.22 

100.00 

2 

M.F.  102 

49.77 

45.02 

4.75 

39.90 

93.37 

Conventional 

43.28 

36.10 

7.18 

37.16 

100.00 

3 

M.F.  102 

26.19 

24.04 

2.15 

23.97 

97.48 

Conventional 

32.06 

28.48 

3.58 

30.10 

100.00 

Average 

M.F.  102 

38.05 

34.36 

3.69 

28.54 

94.35 

Conventional 

37.51 

30.14 

7.37 

29.83 

100.00 

1  Column  4  plus  Column  5. 

2  Amount  hauled  to  the  mill  and  does  not  include  any  cane  scrapped  behind  the  harvester 
or  loader. 

3  Amount  of  cane  left  in  the  field,  measured  for  experimental  purposes. 

4  Gross  tons  in  Column  4  adjusted  by  the  data  on  trash,  sucrose,  and  purity  appearing  in 
Table  2. 

5  Divide  Column  6  by  Column  3.  For  each  test,  convert  these  figures  to  index  numbers, 
allowing  the  conventional  harvester  to  equal  100.  Example  for  Test  1: 

Conventional:     22.22-37.18=  .5976 

(.5976^.5976)  X  100  =  100 
M.  F.  102:  21.73—38.19  =  . 5690 

(.5690-.5976)x  100  =  95.21 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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it  appears  that  an  efficient  operation  could 
harvest  200  tons  per  ten-hour  day.  Im- 
provements in  the  harvester's  capacity  to 
cut  unburned  cane  and  to  operate  in  mud- 
dy eonditons  are  necessary  to  significant- 
ly improve  its  capacity. 

Hauling  Costs 

Hauling  costs  for  a  John  Deere  Model 
4230  diesel  tractor  and  a  "Bob  Boudreaux" 
twin  axle  cart  were  determined.  This  type 
of  cart  was  converted  for  use  with  the 
Massey  Ferguson  102.  Chain-link  fencing 
was  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  cart  and 
inside  the  chain  net.  This  conversion  was 
relatively  simple,  inexpensive,  and  it  last- 
ed well. 

Conventional  Louisiana  System.  A  haul- 
ing unit  consists  of  a  John  Deere  4230 
tractor  and  one  "Bob  Boudreaux"  wagon. 
The  total  cost  per  hour  of  a  hauling  unit 
is  $10,470.  The  following  assumptions  are 
made  in  determining  the  cost  per  ton  for 
hauling  cane:  (1)  loader  capacity  of  55 
tons  per  hour,  (2)  average  road  speed  of 
16.65  miles  per  hour  for  the  hauling  unit, 
(3)  a  round  trip  distance  to  the  mill  of 
two  miles,  (4)  a  total  waiting  time  for  5 
minutes  at  the  mill  and  one  minute  in  the 
field,  and  (5)8  tons  of  cane  per  load. 

Using  these  assumptions,  the  complete 
cycle  of  loading,  hauling,  unloading,  and 
returning  to  the  field  should  take  21.93 
minutes.  A  hauling  unit  would  haul  21.89 
tons  per  hour.  The  cost  per  ton  for  hauling 
cane  would  be  $.478  per  ton. 

Massey  Ferguson  102  System.  The  hour- 
ly cost  of  a  hauling  unit  with  the  convert- 


ed "Bob  Boudreaux"  wagon  is  $10,560. 
The  only  assumption  different  from  those 
used  for  the  conventional  system  concerns 
loader  capacity.  The  loading  capacity  of 
the  Massey  Ferguson  102  is  assumed  to  be 
20  tons  per  hour. 

Using  these  assumptions,  a  complete 
cycle  of  loading,  hauling,  unloading,  and 
returning  to  the  field  should  take  37.21 
minutes.  A  hauling  unit  would  haul  12.90 
tons  per  hour.  The  hauling  oost  would  be 
$.819  per  ton. 

Costs  and  Returns 

Table  2  shows  that  the  average  calcu- 
lated gross  tons  per  acre,  standing  in  the 
field  for  the  three  tests  were  almost  equal 
for  the  two  systems.  Using  the  average 
data  for  the  three  tests  and  the  cost  data 
for  each  system,  harvesting  and  hauling 
costs,  and  the  returns  for  an  "Average" 
acre  of  cane  were  determined  ( see  Table 
4). 

Conventional  Louisiana  System.  An 
average  of  30.14  gross  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  were  hauled  to  the  mill.  It  cost  $.941 
per  ton  to  harvest,  $.203  per  ton  to  load, 
and  $.478  per  ton  to  haul  the  cane,  for  a 
total  cost  of  $1,622  per  ton.  The  total  cost 
per  acre  was  $48.89  ( $1,622  x  30.14  gross 
tons  per  acre ) . 

These  30.14  gross  tons  converted  to 
29.83  standard  tons. 

Assuming  a  price  of  $50.00  per  standard 
ton  of  cane,  the  average  returns  per  acre 
were  $1,491.50  ($50.00  x  29.83  standard 
tons  per  acre).  The  average  return  above 
harvesting  and  hauling  costs  for  the  con- 
ventional system  was  $1,442.61. 


Table  3.— Work  Standards  and  Hourly  Cost  of  Various  Equipment  Items 
Equipment 


Work  Standard 
( Gross  tons 
per  horn* ) 


20 

27 

55 

21.891 

12.90^ 


Cost  per 
hour 

(Dollars) 
43.65S 
25.377 
11.150 
10.470 
10.560 


Cost  per 

ton 

( Dollars )_ 

2.183 

.941 

.203 

.478 

.819 


Massey  Ferguson  102 

Thomson  Harvester 

Cameco  Loader 

Conventional  Hauling  Unit 

M.  F.  102  Hauling  Unit 

1  Based  on  these  assumptions:  (1)  hauling  unit  road  speed  of  16.65  m.p.h.  (2) 
round  trip  of  2  miles  (3)  waiting  time  of  5  minutes  at  mill  and  1  minute  in  the 
field  (4)8  tons  of  cane  per  load  (5)  loader  capacity  of  55  tons  per  hour. 

2  Based  on  the  same  assumptions  as  in  footnote  \  except  number  (5).  Loader 
(harvester)  capacity  is  20  tons  per  hour. 
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Massey  Ferguson  102  System.  An  aver- 
age of  34.36  gross  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
were  hauled  to  the  mill.  It  cost  $2,183  per 
ton  to  harvest  and  load,  and  $.819  per  ton 
to  haul  the  cane  to  the  mill.  The  total  cost 
was  $3,002  per  ton.  The  cost  per  acre  was 
$103.15  ($3,002  x  34.36  gross  tons  per 
acre). 

These  34.36  gross  tons  converted  to 
28.54  standard  tons. 

With  a  price  of  $50.00  per  standard  ton 
of  cane,  the  average  returns  per  acre  were 
$1,427.00  ($50  x  28.54  standard  tons  per 
acre) .  The  average  return  above  harvest- 
ing and  hauling  costs  for  the  Massey  Fer- 
guson 102  system  was  only  $1,323.85  per 
acre. 

Conclusions 

This  was  the  first  year  that  the  Massey 
Ferguson  102  operated  in  Louisiana.  A 
great  deal  of  experimenting  was  necessary 
to  make  the  machine  perform  properly 
under  Louisiana  conditions.  Changes  and 
adjustments  were  made  on  the  harvester 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Row  heights  were 
much  higher  than  those  normally  en- 
countered by  the  machine.  A  lack  of  haul- 
ing units  often  limited  its  capacity. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  account, 
the  Massey  Ferguson  102  should  be  able 
to  harvest  about  20  tons  of  cane  per  hour. 
If  further  improvements  are  made  in  the 
machine's  capacity  to  cut  unburned  cane 
and  its  ability  to  operate  in  muddy  condi- 
tions, its  capacity  could  be  increased  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  problem  of  lower  sucrose  with  the 
Massey  Ferguson  cut  cane  appears  to  be 
caused  by  poor  topping.  The  sucrose  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems  was 


much  less  in  Test  3  than  in  the  other  tests. 
The  cane  in  Test  3  was  more  erect  and  the 
Massey  Ferguson  appeared  to  be  topping 
the  cane  much  lower.  A  new  topping  sys- 
tem may  be  installed  on  the  machine  for 
next  harvest  season. 

Although  the  data  in  this  study  show 
that  it  is  much  more  expensive  to  harvest 
cane  with  the  Massey  Ferguson  102  than 
with  the  conventional  Louisiana  system, 
we  should  not  give  up  completely  on  the 
Massey  Ferguson  102  or  on  other  chopper 
harvesters.  Since  this  was  the  first  year 
the  harvester  has  operated  in  Louisiana, 
improvements  in  the  machine  may  make 
it  more  competitive  in  the  future. 

Many  Louisianians  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  interested  in  experimenting 
with  chopper  harvesters  because  they  of- 
fer several  potential  advantages.  These 
are:  (1)  fresher  cane  delivered  to  the 
mill,  ( 2 )  less  field  mud  in  trash,  and  ( 3 ) 
less  ground  loss. 

Complete  reliance  on  the  type  of  chop- 
per harvesters  now  in  commercial  use 
would  probably  be  a  mistake  in  Louisiana. 
The  danger  exists  that  there  may  be  years 
when  an  early  freeze  occurs  and  cane  is 
down  in  such  a  way  that  the  chopper  har- 
vester cannot  top  frozen  joints  effectively. 
Under  these  conditions,  cane  processing 
might  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  if  we  were 
completely  dependent  on  harvesters 
which  do  not  have  the  ability  to  selective- 
ly top  cane. 

In  spite  of  this,  more  Louisiana  testing 
of  the  Massey  Ferguson  102  and  other 
chopper  harvesters  should  be  encouraged. 
They  may  have  a  use  on  a  supplementary 
basis  in  Louisiana. 


Table  4.— Costs  and  Returns  for  the  Massey  Ferguson  102  and  the  Conventional 

Louisiana  Harvest  System1. 


Item 


Conventional 
System 


M.F.  102 


Costs 

Harvest 
Load 
Haul 
Total  Cost 
Returns2 
Return  above 

Selected  Costs 


28.36 

6.12 

14.41 

48.89 

1,491.50 

1,442.61 


(Dollars  per  Acre) 


75.01 

2814 

103.15 

1,427.00 

1,323.85 


1  Rased  on  yield,  trash,  sucrose  and  purity  data  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

2  Based  on  a  price  of  $50.00  per  standard  ton. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PrillA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  KKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone(R1      ■  "HBII 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plujh^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Azodrin 


Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 


Azodrin  moves  to 

tissues  within 

the  cane. 


Azodrin  knocks  out 

borers  feeding  on 

plant  tissue. 


knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Slcll  K.  Azodrin'  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Grass  —  Stands  —  Aerated  Steam 
Noble  Steward  Retires 


Some  can  growers  are  complaining 
about  grass  in  the  crop.  Those  growers 
know  why  the  crop  is  grassy.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  2-4-D 
was  put  down  when  the  temperature 
was  too  low  and  winds  were  high  in 
much  of  the  month  of  March,  the  crop 
is  fairly  clean.  There  are  still  some  winter 
weeds  around,  but  if  the  weather  be- 
comes warm  and  dry  the  crop  will  look 
good. 

Stands 

In  general  the  stands  are  good  in  all 
areas.  Some  acreage  of  plant  cane  was 
plowed  out  in  all  areas  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bunkie  -  Meeker  area.  The 
poor  stands  were  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tended dry  period  following  Hurricane 
Carmen.  Cane  planted  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  storm  dry  rotted,  particularly 
cane  planted  in  heavy  soil.  Fortunately, 
far  less  cane  was  damaged  than  was  pre- 
dicted. 

Many  growers  are  ready  to  put  down 
fertilizer  and  a  very  small  amount  will 
be  put  out  before  the  Easter  holidays. 
There  is  no  great  hurry  to  put  out  nitro- 
gen. Cane  is  not  now  growing.  Johnson 
grass,  other  grasses,  and  weeds  will  grow 
at  lower  temperatures  than  cane  and  use 
some  early  applied  fertilizer  and  create 
more  problems.  Studies  over  a  number 
of  years  show  that  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  waiting  to  apply  fertilizer  until 
April  and  May. 

Aerated  Steam 

The  possibility  of  the  use  of  aerated 
steam  as  a  heat  source  for  the  treatment 
of  Stunting  Disease  is  causing  several 
growers  who  planned  to  buy  the  elec- 
trical treating  unit  this  year  to  now  take 
a  wait  and  see  attitude.  This  is  under- 
standable.    The    research    with    aerated 


steam  appears  promising.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  recent  ideas  being  considered 
about  the  use  of  steam.  There  are  still 
many  questions  unanswered.  Work  on 
this  project  is  continuing.  The  League's 
Stunting  Disease  committee  will  meet 
on  April  9th  with  the  L.S.U.  researchers 
working  with  steam  to  discuss  the  use 
of  aerated  steam  as  a  heat  source  for  the 
control  of  Stunting  Disease. 

It  is  hoped  that  larger  units  can  be 
designed  with  good  heat  control.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  a  unit  can  be  designed 
to  be  top  loaded  with  a  transloader  or 
a  field  loader  and  unloaded  with  chains. 
Some  of  this  may  be  possible,  particu- 
larly if  the  studies  continue  to  show  that 
cane  with  leaves  and  trash  can  be  used 
for  treatment.  As  indicated  earlier,  there 
are  several  new  ideas  being  advanced  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  steam  for  the 
control  of  stunting  disease.  Some  of  these 
may  be  tested  this  fall. 

It  is  good  that  something  new  was 
done  because  not  nearly  enough  use  was 
being  made  of  the  existing  treating  units 
and  not  many  new  units  were  being  pur- 
chased. Hand  stripping  cane  for  treat- 
ment is  too  labor  demanding  and  this 
comes  at  planting  time  when  labor  is  in 
the  greatest  demand. 

Noble  Steward  Retires 

Mr.  Noble  Steward,  of  the  U.S.  Sugar- 
cane Laboratory,  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  retire  from  Federal  Service  on 
April  25,  1975.  His  retirement  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  USDA  program,  for  Mr. 
Steward  is  a  capable,  industrious  and 
conscientious  worker.  He  began  his  ser- 
vice at  the  Houma  Station  39  years  ago, 
except  for  a  period  with  the  U.S.  Navy 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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One  ton  of  cane  pays  the  cost 
of  borer  control  with  GUTHION 

Including  Entomologist,  Application  Cost  (1973  Sugar  Price  Basis) 


Unless  you  control  sugarcane 
borers,  you  can  easily  lose  1  to  1 1/2 
points  of  sucrose,  says  Paul 
Bourgeois,  manager  of  the  Linden 
Plantation,  Jeanerette.  La.  "That  can 
cut  your  income  10  per  cent.  And 
that  doesn't  take  into  account  the 
loss  of  tonnage,  which  can  easily 
amount  to  4  tons  per  acre. 

"If  borers  get  in  your  seed  cane, 
they  can  cut  your  stand  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  You  can  see  why  we 
hire  entomologists  to  check  out 
fields;  and  when  they  report  that 
borer  infestations  have  reached  the 
LSU  economic  threshold,  we  spray 


right  away  with    GUTHION 
insecticide." 

Linden  Plantation  has  been  using 
GUTHION  ever  since  it  was 
recommended  for  sugarcane  borer 
control.  "And  we  haven't  noticed  any 
borer  resistance  to  the  chemical," 
Bourgeois  declares.  "With  good 
timing  of  application,  we're  getting 
excellent  control— and  getting  it 
economically.  Even  at  normal  cane 
prices,  it  takes  less  than  one  ton  of 
cane  to  pay  the  cost  of  our 
entomologist  service,  application 
and  GUTHION  for  21/2  applications 
per  season." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  check  your  fields 
closely.  Then  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestation  reaches  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists.  For  expert  assistance, 
call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64101. 


If! 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


MORE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR  COLLOQUIUM 


One  subject  which  received  consider- 
able discussion  at  the  recent  London 
meeting  was  a  new  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  Mr.  Jones  Parry,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  International  Sugar  Organiza- 
tion stated:  "When  the  U.N.  Sugar  Con- 
ference assembled  in  mid-1973,  the  nego- 
tiating strengths  of  the  two  sides  had 
changed  fundamentally  since  the  1968 
Conference:  the  developing  exporters 
were  unwilling  to  continue  their  supply 
commitments  unless  their  own  demands 
for  purchase  commitments  and  a  defense 
of  the  minimum  price  were  met  by  the 
importers.  The  Conference  failed  and  the 
1973  International  Sugar  Agreement  con- 
tained no  more  than  a  commitment  by  the 
Council  to  study  the  bases  and  framework 
of  a  new  Agreement. 

"The  Council  has  now  embarked  on 
this  study,  but  its  aim  to  bring  about  an 
effective  Agreement  with  economic 
clauses  must  take  account  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  world-wide  inflation,  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Latin  American  exporters  to 
organize  independent  action  to  defend 
the  price,  and  of  the  UNCTAD  scheme 
for  an  overall  integrated  programme  for 
commodities. 

"The  Council  has  recognized  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  market  a  negotia- 
tion on  traditional  lines  involving  the 
establishment  of  basic  export  tonnages 
and  a  price  range  for  the  operation  of 
quotas  would  run  into  serious  difficulties. 
It  has  therefore  invited  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers, with  the  help  of  the  Secretariat  to 
consider  the  part  which  stocks  might  play 
in  a  new  Sugar  Agreement.  .  .  . 

"But  most  of  all,  we  must  assume  that 
there  is  a  will  to  bring  about  such  an 


Agreement  and  that  exporters  and  im- 
porters will  recognize  that  a  successful 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  as  in  the 
past,  will  depend  on  their  willingness  to 
work  together  towards  ensuring  the  pro- 
tection of  their  mutual  interests  in  the 
long  term." 

Mr.  Henry  Cayre,  President  of  the 
Sugar  Working  Party  of  Brussels  said  that 
any  new  agreement  must  be  very  differ- 
ent from  previous  ones  and  should  involve 
the  farmers  more  closely.  He  also  warned 
that  if  world  output  of  sugar  does  not 
reach  the  1985  target  of  110  million  tons, 
a  drop  in  sugar  consumption  will  take 
place  as  other  sweeteners  appear  on  the 
market. 

Cayre,  who  forecast  white  sugar  con- 
sumption in  1980  will  total  100  million 
tons,  said  the  new  international  agree- 
ment should  assure  traditional  markets 
to  exporting  countries.  It  should  also  help 
sugar  cane  producers  and  contribute  to 
their  economic  development  in  a  way  that 
is  compatible  with  interests  of  producers 
in  industrialized  countries,  he  said.  And 
it  should  apply  sanctions  against  those 
who  sell  below  the  minimum  price,  as 
well  as  organize  a  properly  programmed 
system  of  food  aid. 

Cayre  said  the  organization  of  the 
world  sugar  market  should  provide  for 
setting  up  a  fund  with  enough  resources 
to  finance  whatever  dispositions  are  con- 
tained in  the  agreement,  notably  those 
concerning  stocks. 

In  addition  to  discussions  on  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  and  previously 
reported  items,  spokesman  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Tadao  Mizuno  predicted  a  reduction  in 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Sugarcane  layby*** 

the  time  you  can  make 

the  biggest  killing 

of  the  yean 


Come  layby,  your  herbicide 
has  played  out.  But,  there 
are  still  weeds  out  there 
and  more  on  their  way. 

Now,  there's  a  new  way  to 
stop  weeds  through  harvest: 
spray  SlNBAR  in  the  middles 
immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation. 

SlNBAR  stays  on  the  job 
during  that  critical  period 
from  layby  to  harvest. 
Used  at  layby,  it  prevents 


seedling  Johnsongrass  from 
becoming  established.  Left 
uncontrolled,  these  seedlings 
will  become  next  year's 
weed  problem— rhizome 
Johnsongrass. 

This  season,  don't  miss 
that  important  last  chance  at 
weeds.  Spray  SlNBAR  at 
layby— for  fewer  weeds,  less 
trash,  and  an  easier,  more 
productive  harvest. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


CJUPDSP 

"EOUiPATOFf 

SlNBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


ADDRESS  BY 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  Y.  WHEALDON 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 

MARCH  26,  1975 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  distinguished  guests. 

For  the  Sugar  Industry,  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  years 
during  the  past  several  decades  for  all 
parties  of  interest,  i.e.  cane  growers,  beet 
growers,  processors,  refiners,  industrial 
users  and  domestic  consumers.  This  has 
been  true  not  only  for  the  Louisiana  in- 
terests; it  was  eventful  on  a  Nation-wide 
and  a  World-wide  basis.  We  saw  numer- 
ous things  occur  that  a  year  ago  few  of 
us,  if  any,  would  have  predicted  would 
occur,  or  particularly  occur,  to  such  ex- 
tremes. 

The  most  significant  event,  of  course, 
was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Who 
would  have  imagined  that  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  would  increase  from  lP/2^  per 
pound  in  early  January,  1974,  to  64V2^ 
per  pound  on  November  20,  1974?  A  year 
ago,  the  date  of  Exchange's  last  annual 
meeting,  the  price  was  YlxM-  per  pound. 
The  rise  was  generally  steady,  but  the  de- 
cline from  64/2^'  per  pound  to  26.22tf  per 
pound  today  was  to  some  extent  erratic. 
The  delivered  average  price,  October  4, 
1974  to  December  31,  1974  was  47.67tf 
per  pound.  For  the  period  January  1,  1975 
to  February  20,  1975,  pricing  period  for 
over-quota  sugar,  the  average  price  was 
39. 22^  per  pound.  The  Season's  Average 
Price,  October  4,  1974  to  April  10,  1975, 
should  be  about  404  per  pound.  Cane 
Growers  selling  cane  and  sugar  processors 
selling  sugar  should  have  fared  very  well 


on  any  one  of  the  three  bases.  Additional 
comments  about  the  price  of  sugar  are 
contained  later  on  in  this  paper. 

The  average  price  of  molasses  for  the 
1974-75  Pricing  Season  will  be  about  344 
per  gallon,  a  decline  of  four  cents  from 
the  average  price  of  38  cents  per  gallon 
for  the  1973-74  season:  The  decline  is  at- 
tributed to  the  substantial  reduction  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  supplemental 
cattle  feed.  Demand  for  supplemental 
cattle  feed  has  declined  in  relation  to  the 
decline  in  the  volume  of  domestic  cattle 
production. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Sugar  Act  termin- 
ated December  31,  1974,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  Congress  in  June, 
1974,  to  vote  favorably  on  a  modiifed  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  which  had  been 
in  effect,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  ap- 
proximately 40  years.  Many  of  us  felt 
while  the  price  of  sugar  was  rising  during 
the  period  from  June  into  November, 
1974,  that  Congress  might  reconsider  the 
legislation  and  approve  an  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year 
or  during  early  1975.  Inasmuch  as  the 
price  of  sugar  has  been  declining,  and 
since  Congress  is  so  busily  engaged  in  tax 
and  energy  matters,  it  is  doubtful  that 
sugar  legislation  will  receive  the  attention 
of  Congress  as  a  whole  in  the  near  future. 

What  effect  will  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Sugar  Act  have  on  the  domestic  sugar 
industry?  Presumably  the  consumer  in- 
terests and  the  industrial  users  expect  it  to 
result  in  lower  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
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of  sugar,  for  they  supported  the  cause  for 
terminating  the  Sugar  Act.  In  my  opinion, 
only  time  will  tell  what  such  effect  will 
be;  numerous  factors  will  so  determine. 
Foremost  is  when  and  by  how  much  will 
World  sugar  production  exceed  World 
sugar  consumption,  with  a  resultant  sub- 
stantial World-wide  inventory  of  sugar. 
So  long  as  sugar  prices  are  high  as  has 
been  the  case  for  the  last  year  and  a  quar- 
ter, we  can  expect  increased  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beet  plantings  and  production. 
By  the  same  logic,  as  soon  as  production 
exceeds  consumption  to  the  extent  that 
the  World-wide  inventory  is  excessive 
and  competition  develops  for  sales  of 
sugar  by  sugar-surplus-producing  foreign 
countries,  we  can  expect  sugar  prices  to 
begin  to  decline.  In  the  event  sugar  prices 
decline  to  the  price  range  of  a  few  years 
ago,  we  can  expect  a  decrease  in  sugar 
plantings  and  production  and  eventually 
the  return  to  a  position  of  an  excess  of  con- 
sumption over  the  production.  Thus,  it 
would  appear  that  there  will  be  a  period 
of  cycles  of  several  years  of  increased  pro- 
duction followed  by  several  years  of  de- 
creased production. 

What  does  this  indicate  for  Louisiana 
cane  growers,  processors  and  refiners?  I 
wish  that  I  knew  the  answer.  Without  the 
benefit  of  the  proverbial  crystal  ball,  I 
anticipate  a  price  range  for  the  next 
couple  of  years  to  be  in  excess  of  the  Sea- 
son's Average  price  of  approximately  14 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1973  crop. 

Beyond  that,  I  prefer  not  to  speculate, 
but  I  will  state  certain  facts  that  may  be 
of  help  to  those  who  may  choose  to  in- 
dulge in  conjecture. 

Information  compiled  by  F.  O.  Licht, 
highly  recognized  as  an  authority  on  esti- 
mating and  compiling  data  on  world  sug- 
ar production  and  consumption,  shows 
world  sugar  production  in  metric  tons  for 
the  year  1973-74  as  80,522,000  tons  com- 
pared to  world  sugar  consumption  for  the 
same  year  as  80,629,000  tons.  Of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  ten  years  prior,  1963-64, 
World  production  was  54,745,000  tons 
and  consumption  was  54,261,000  tons.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increase 
during  the  10-year  period  was  26,000,000 
tons.  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  increases  for  the  preceding  10  years 
from  1953-54  were  16,000,000  tons  in  pro- 


duction and  18,000,000  tons  in  consump- 
tion. The  data  shows  that  during  the  past 
four  years,  1971  through  1974,  World  con- 
sumption exceeded  World  production  by 
5,000,000  tons  of  sugar.  These  four 
straight  years,  when  consumption  exceed- 
ed production  each  year,  aggregated  a  re- 
duction in  the  World-wide  sugar  inven- 
tory in  the  amount  of  5,000,000  tons.  Cur- 
rently, the  World-wide  inventory  of  sugar 
is  estimated  at  slightly  over  15,000,000 
tons,  whereas  various  spokesmen  for  the 
sugar  industry  have  indicated  that  an  in- 
ventory of  20,000,000  tons  of  sugar  is  de- 
sirable and  required  in  order  to  stabilize 
sugar  prices. 

I  do  not  have  available  data  on  a  World- 
wide basis  for  the  year  1974-75  nor  a  pro- 
jection for  the  year  1975-76.  Various  re- 
ports indicate  that  there  will  be  increased 
plantings  in  certain  foreign  countries, 
particularly  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Of  inter- 
est is  the  report  that  sugar  production  in 
Brazil  from  1965  through  1970  averaged 
slightly  under  5,000,000  tons,  whereas 
their  most  recent  crop  is  estimated  at 
slightly  over  8,000,000  tons.  In  the  domes- 
tic area  it  has  been  reported  that  United 
States  sugar-beet  plantings  will  be  in- 
creased in  1975  over  1974  by  22  percent. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  increased  domes- 
tic sugar  cane  plantings,  but  probably  by 
a  modest  percentage. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  increased  sugar  pantings  with  the  aid 
of  favorable  weather  conditions  could 
possibly  increase  World-wide  sugar  pro- 
duction by  10  percent,  or  8,000,000  tons. 
This,  along  with  a  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion growth  rate,  as  a  consequence  of  buy- 
er resistance,  could  result  in  a  World- 
wide inventory  of  sugar  far  in  excess  of 
20,000,000  tons  and  could  have  a  very  dra- 
matic effect  upon  sugar  market  prices. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  references  to  the 
efforts,  and  in  some  instances  the  success- 
es, of  the  organizations  of  certain  foreign 
countries  to  control  the  price  of  certain 
of  their  exported  commodities.  In  some 
instances  we  have  seen  sugar  mentioned. 
The  Times-Picayune  issue  of  March  19, 
1975,  contained  a  comprehensive  article 
with  a  full  across-the-page  headline,  "Raw 
Material,  Basis  Food  Exporters  Pushing  to 
Organize  Cartels".  The  article  included 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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(Continued  from  Previous  Page) 
specific  comments  about  a  number  of 
commodities  incuding  coffee,  copper^ 
bauxite,  rubber,  tin  and  sugar.  With  re- 
gard to  sugar,  I  quote  from  the  article  — 
"—Sugar:  Mexico  reported  that  the  Group 
of  Sugar  Exporting  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  was  formed 
by  20  nations  during  a  closed-door  meet- 
ing in  Cozumel,  Mexico,  in  November. 
The  Group  plans  to  meet  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  April  to  set  policy". 

We  must  recognize  the  power  of  such 
a  group  of  nations  that  supplies  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  sugar  that  is  imported 
by  the  United  States.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  such  a  cartel,  if  suc- 
cessful, could  have  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  policy  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  they  could  reduce  the  price  of 
sugar  delivered  to  the  United  States  to  10 
cents  a  pound  or  less,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  could  increase  the  price  to  a 
dollar  a  pound  or  more. 

So  much  for  the  global  aspects  of  the 
sugar  industry,  now  I  will  comment  on 
aspects  related  more  directly  to  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  industry  this  past  year. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
Louisiana  Cane  Growers,  for  the  most 
part,  found  their  field  yields  far  below 
normal.  For  the  1974  crop  the  State  aver- 
age was  21.0  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre, 
where  as  for  the  1973  crop  year  it  was  20.6 
net  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  This  is  far  below 
the  25  to  26  net  tons  per  acre  for  the  five 
years  preceding  the  1973  crop  year.  We  all 
expected  some  cane  loss  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane Carmen  in  early  September,  1974. 
Others  factors  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  contributing  to  the  low  field 
yields,  besides  the  effect  of  the  hurricane, 
are  drought  periods  during  the  growing 
season,  flooding  of  cane  fields  early  dur- 
ing the  year,  excess  amounts  of  old  stub- 
ble cane,  low  yielding  varieties  of  cane, 
and  rain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  har- 
vest season. 

Although  the  cane  this  year  was  light 
by  stalk  weight,  it  was  high  in  quality, 
particularly  in  sucrose.  This  resulted  in 
very  favorable  yields  of  sugar  by  the 
processors,  for  the  most  part.  Sugar  yields 
for  the  Louisiana  processors  averaged  ap- 
proximately 182  pounds  per  net  ton  of 


cane  for  the  1974  crop  as  compared  with 
approximately  170  pounds  of  sugar  per 
net  ton  of  cane  for  the  1973  crop.  The  to- 
tal sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  in  1974, 
594,000  tons,  was  far  below  the  produc- 
tion anticipated  prior  to  Hurricane  Car- 
men, but  it  still  was  in  excess  of  sugar  pro- 
duction from  the  1973  crop  of  558,000 
tons. 

The  increased  costs  of  producing  and 
processing  sugar  cane  during  the  1974 
crop  year  is  the  next  subject  for  comment. 
There  were  substantial  increases  in  all  of 
the  major  materials,  supplies  and  services 
used  by  the  cane  growers.  Costs  of  fertil- 
izer, chemicals  for  grass  control  and  crop 
dusting,  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  were  two 
to  three  times  as  much  for  the  1974  crop 
as  for  the  1973  crop,  and  in  some  instances 
were  in  short  supply  and  not  always  avail- 
able on  a  timely  basis.  Harvesting  ma- 
chines, tractors  and  other  cane  equip- 
ment increased  significantly  in  price  and 
also  in  many  instances  were  not  available 
on  a  timely  basis.  Labor  costs  were  higher 
as  a  result  of  rate  increases  and  additional 
costs  of  scrapping  cane. 

As  for  the  cane  processors,  the  cost  of 
processing  materials  for  clarification, 
evaporation,  etc.,  reflected  the  effects  of 
inflation,  but  more  significantly  was  the 
increase  in  labor  costs  and  natural  gas 
used  for  fuel.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  sugar  processors  lost  the  full  over- 
time exemption  which  had  been  allowed 
in  prior  years.  Whereas  in  prior  years 
there  was  an  exemption  from  overtime  for 
the  full  84  hours  normal  work  week  for 
an  employee.  For  the  1974  crop  year, 
overtime  at  time  and  one-half  was  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  all  hours  in  excess  of 
72  hours  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  all 
hours  in  excess  of  60  hours  for  the  next 
four  weeks.  The  overtime  payments  for  a 
processor  over  the  10  week  period  in- 
creased the  labor  cost  by  10  percent. 

Again  this  year,  1974,  many  sugar  proc- 
essors and  sugar  refiners  had  to  live  in 
fear  of  not  having  natural  gas  available 
for  the  processing  season,  and  at  best  ex- 
pecting natural  gas  curtailments  of  unde- 
termined amounts  and  durations  before 
the  processing  season  was  over.  Fortu- 
nately, weather  conditions  both  in  the  gas 
producing  areas  and  the  gas  distribution 
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areas  of  the  suppliers  were  not  so  severe 
as  to  require  curtailments  at  any  of  the 
processors  plants  or  refineries.  For  most 
processors,  however,  the  price  charged 
for  natural  gas  increased  two  to  three 
times  the  cost  of  prior  years. 

Unfortunately  for  crop  year  1975,  cer- 
tain processors  and  refiners  face  a  more 
serious  situation  with  regard  to  natural 
gas  than  existed  for  the  1974  crop.  In  this 
connection,  a  natural  gas  supplier  who 
supplies  natural  gas  to  18  sugar  processors 
has  announced  its  Summer  Season  cur- 
tailment program  (April  1,  1975  through 
October  31,  1975).  Curtailment  during 
this  period  will  be  49  percent  of  base  re- 
quirements of  its  customer.s  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  16  percent  over  the  curtailment 
rate  for  the  1974  Summer  Season.  We 
must  anticipate  a  significant  increase  in 
the  curtailment  rate  for  the  Winter  Season 
which  will  commence  November  1,  1975. 

I  realize  that  in  this  paper  I  have  ex- 
pressed a  sense  of  pessimism  with  my 
comments  regarding  the  various  high 
costs  of  operations,  shortages  of  materials 
and  supplies,  uncertainties  regarding  the 
future,  etc.  Neverthless,  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  sugar 
prices  resulted  in  significantly  increased 
returns  to  both  the  growers  and  proces- 
sors, and,  no  doubt,  resulted  in  the  most 
profitable  year  during  the  history  of  their 
operations. 

In  closing,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  enjoyed  serving  as  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  during  the 
past  two  years.  They  were  not  routine 
years,  with  molasses  reaching  the  highest 
price  in  history  during  the  1973-1974  year 
and  the  price  of  sugar  running  away  dur- 
ing the  1974-1975  year.  Serving  as  presi- 
dent enabled  me  to  be  closer  to  the  inter- 
esting matters  than  I  could  have  been 
otherwise.  I  want  to  thank  the  member- 
ship of  the  Exchange  for  electing  me  as 
their  President,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Officers,  the 
members  of  both  the  sugar  price  and  mo- 
lasses price  quotation  committees  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance.  I  want 
to  extend  special  thanks  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Dykers  and  Mr.  Greg  Risher,  who  served 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Exchange, 
for  their  smooth  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  Exchange. 


IN  WASHINGTON... 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

consumption  in  the  Japanese  market  in 
the  near  future,  but  a  resumption  of  in- 
creased consumption  when  the  sugar 
market  and  the  oil  situation  settle  down. 
From  1964  to  1974,  per  capita  consump- 
tion increased  from  17.7  kg.  per  year  to 
29.3  kg.  He  predicted  that  for  the  imme- 
diate future  there  would  be  an  overall  re- 
duction in  consumption  of  approximately 
10%.  He  further  stated  that  Japan  will 
seek  to  negotiate  long  term  pricing  agree- 
ments for  imported  sugar  which  will 
benefit  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Campbell  reporting  Australia, 
stated  that  the  sugar  industry  in  Australia 
was  expanding  and  the  yields  have  in- 
creased in  past  years.  The  33  sugar  mills 
and  8,000  independent  farmers  are  now 
producing  about  three  million  tons  of  su- 
gar per  year.  He  further  stated  that  there 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  suitable  land  to 
produce  four  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
sugar  by  1980. 

Mr.  Varsano,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
International  sugar  trade  stated:  "The 
present  crisis  is  of  a  structural  nature.  Al- 
though production  has  been  stimulated 
by  price  increases,  stocks  have  been 
steadily  declining  to  the  tune  of  30% 
in  five  years."  In  discussing  the  influence 
of  high  prices  on  international  trade  he 
stated  that  preferential  agreements  are 
no  longer  justified  in  a  period  of  high 
prices.  Commenting  on  fixed  price  long 
term  contracts,  he  stated  that  their  devel- 
opment is  unlikely  because  of  the  follow- 
ing factors:  "a)  the  prices  proposed  are 
high  as  compared  to  previous  years,  b) 
The  buyer  runs  a  serious  financial  risk  in 
case  of  a  wrong  assessment  of  price 
trends,  c)  Problems  for  liberal  economics: 
if  such  arrangements  are  generalized 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  competition 
on  the  domestic  market.  If  they  are  not 
generalized,  buyers  will  be  reduced  to 
pure  speculation  on  the  domestic  market 
in  the  face  of  competitors  buying  at  the 
market  price,  d)  It  is  difficult  to  forecast 
the  trend  of  prdouction  costs,  particularly 
for  new  units." 

He  then  predicted  that  there  would  be 
further  development  of  long  term  con- 
tracts at  prices  to  be  fixed. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

By:  Thomas  M.  Warner 
Sugar  Exchange  Elects  New  Officers 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  on  March  26.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  elected  as  Officers  for 
1975-77:  James  H.  Thibaut,  President;  E. 
Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr.,  1st  Vice-President; 
Charles  C.  Savoie,  2nd  Vice-President; 
Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  3rd  Vice-President; 
Charles  A.  Levy,  Treasurer,  and  Gregory 
J.  Risher,  Executive  Secretary. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors:  (those  names  with 
asterisks  denote  the  beginning  of  two- 
year  terms)  *  Thomas  H.  Allen,  T.  M. 
Barker,  *Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Jerry  L. 
Dickson,  *Eugene  Fleming,  F.  Evans  Far- 
well,  Robert  Fraser,  *W.  M.  Rodie,  L.  W. 
Gleason,  *F.  A.  Graugnard,  Sedgewick 
Howard,  ^Malcolm  Lambour,  S.  H.  Li- 
vaudais,  M.  D.  McNamara,  Sidney  J. 
Menard,  *William  Nuttall,  *Rudd  Seim, 
John  Thibaut,  *A.  J.  Trakmowicz,  J.  Y. 
Whealdon,  P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson,  and  H. 
L.  Williams. 

Mr.  Thibaut  is  not  the  first  James  Thi- 
baut to  ever  serve  as  President  of  the 
Exchange.  In  about  the  years  1895-96, 
the  nephew  of  Mr.  Thibaut's  great,  great 
grandfather,  named  James  Thibaut, 
served  as  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice 
Exchange  on  the  late  James  Thibaut: 
"Mr.  James  Thibaut  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  in  1849.  He  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  Arthur  Thibaut,  who 
figured  prominently  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  this  State,  both  as  planter  and 
merchant. 

"In  1892,  Mr.  Thibaut  was  employed 
by  the  firm  of  Chaffraix  &  Agar,  as  an 
assistant  to  their  head  purchaser  of  mo- 
lasses, the  late  P.  M.  Kelly  whose  witty 
remarks  are  still  often  quoted.  Mr.  Kelly 
was  an  expert  in  his  line,  and  his  young 
assistant  who  was  ambitious  of  suc- 
cess and  a  hard  worker,  soon  gained 
prominence  in  the  handling  of  Louisiana 
swcds. 

"He  (Mr.  Thibaut)  was  one  of  the 
original  subscribers  to  the  building  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange;  from  its 


incorporation  to  tins  date,  he  has  been 
on  almost  every  board  of  its  directors. 

"The  first  sugar  ever  received  in  bar- 
rels from  plantation  (the  crop  of  "Terre 
Haute")  snipped  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
W.  Godbery,  was  placed  in  his  charge. 
The  new  package  created  quite  a  revo- 
lution, and,  at  the  time,  met  with  serious 
opposition  from  all  the  leading  buyers. 
Mr.  Thibaut  nevertheless  handled  the 
first  crop  with  success,  and  at  present 
all  clarified  sugars  are  packed  strictly  in 
barrels. 

"The  United  States  Government  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  pblariscope  in  con- 
junction with  the  Dutch  standard  to  fix 
the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  foreign 
sugars.  No  refiner  could  disperse  with 
the  new  instrument;  a  few  chemists  also 
tested  sugars  on  special  orders  at  no 
small  expense  to  their  consulting  clients. 
Mr.  Thibaut  was  prompt  to  recognize 
that  this  remarkable  instrument  was  in- 
dispensable to  sellers,  and  at  once  estab- 
lished in  his  own  office,  and  for  his  own 
safeguard  in  trading,  the  first  Booker's 
laboratory  for  the  polarization  of  all 
refining  grades  and  syrups  that  were 
placed  in  his  care,  before  disposing  of 
some.  He  has  gained  prominence  con- 
stantly as  a  businessman  and  as  an  es- 
teemed citizen  of  his  community." 

Carry  on,  Mr.  Thibaut. 
Correction 

A  correction  is  to  be  made  regarding 
the  recent  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Com- 
pany promotion,  listed  in  the  March  1  is- 
sue of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Bert  Cremers 
was  named  Vice-President  of  Sweetener 
Sales,  and  Russell  Comeaux  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Vice-President, 
Administration,  Supreme  Sugar. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
during  World  War  II,  he  has  been  there 
ever  since.  Mr.  Steward  served  as  a  farm 
laborer,  labor  leader,  Crops  Research 
Helper,  and  Tractor  Operator.  He  worked 
in  both  the  infield  and  outfield  variety 
testing  program  and  served  under  Mr. 
Richard  Gibbens,  Dr.  Leo  Hebert  and 
Mr.  Rouby  Matherne.  Mr.  Steward  leaves 
the  Houma  Station  for  a  well  deserved 
retirement  and  with  the  best  wishes  of 
his  fellow  workers  in  the  sugar  industry. 
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With    machines    like 
our      Fiat-Allis     motor 
graders,  front-end  load- 
ers  (grapple  equipped), 
crawler  dozers,   Koehring  cranes, 
draglines  and  hydraulic  backhoes, 
you  get  all  the  POWER  you  need 
for    the    cane   fields,    PLUS    the 
experience  and  know-how  of  a  dealership  you 
can  put  your  confidence  in. 


"SEE  US  FOR  ALL  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS' 

FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 


new   and    used 
equipment 

for 

the 

CANE 

FIELDS 


EQUIPMENT  INC. 

BATON  ROUGE  383-4555   /   NEW  ORLEANS  888-4840 
LAFAYETTE  235-1334   /    LAKE  CHARLES  433-0571 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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The  Northwest  belt-driven  Rotary  Tiller  has 
for  eight  years  answered  the  needs  of  many 
farmers  in  the  cane  industry.  Great  to  destroy 
stubble,  help  control  Johnsongrass  and  pre- 
pare seedbeds  more  efficiently. 


The  Northwest  Rotary  Tiller  is  shown 
preparing  the  seedbed  and  row  form- 
ing for  sugar  cane. 


For  further  information  on  the  heavy-duty  single  or  three  row  tiller  contact: 

AGRICULTURAL  SYSTEMS  CO.,  INC. 

RFD  1         BOX  175-W 

FRANKLIN,  LOUISIANA  70538 

Phone  (318)  923-7900 


Sugar 

Bulletin  Want 

Ads 

Get 

RESULTS 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR  SALE-IH  706  tractor,  LP  gas,  com- 
pletely overhauled,  new  tires.  IH  480  har- 
row. Ridley  Chauvin,  Raceland,  La.  70394. 
Phone  (504)  537-6954. 

FOR  SALE  -  1965  Jr.  Thomson  harvester, 
two  diesel  motors.  All  hydraulic,  one  man 
operated,  in  very  good  condition.  Eddie 
Hymel,  P.  O.  Box  182,  White  Castle,  La. 
70788.  Phone  (504)  545-2421. 

FOR  SALE  —  Thomson  3  row  cultivator, 
Thomson  roto  ditcher,  Cameco  transloader, 
new  3  row  cultivator  with  off  barring  attach- 
ments. Phone  (504)  575-3438,  563-4171.  Bur- 
nett Farms,  Route  1,  Box  61-B,  Gibson,  La. 
70356. 

FOR  SALE:  -  L-1967  Thomson  Jr.  Harves- 
ter (one  man),  one  #220-26-66  Caterpillar 
motor,  unit  #  96  M  1255.  Contact  Ralph 
Sarapum,  Route  1,  Box  640,  Edgard,  La. 
70049.  Phone  (504)  497-8876,  497-6901. 


WANTED 

Maintenance  engineer  for  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  factory  experiment  station.  Station 
activities  include  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation  of  equipment;  research;  and  train- 
ing of  factory  personnel.  All-round  me- 
chanical ability  required  to  include  elec- 
trical systems,  processing  and  milling  equip- 
ment, fabrication  of  pilot  plant  equipment, 
and  some  processing  experience.  Write  to 
Superintendent,  Audubon  Sugar  Factory, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70803. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miJIII 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  ("fNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone"       ■  ■■■■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  (or  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC..  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
"'ton  Rouge,  Louisiana  ?0803 
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The  Sugar 
Bulletin 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  April  14,  1975  27.50 

Average  New  York  Price  January  1  -  April  14,  1975  _.  .33.8036 

New  Orleans  Price  on  April  14,  1975  27.47 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  April  14,  1975 33.7736 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


New  Sustaining  Membership 


The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association,  Inc.  performs  an 
excellent  service  in  promoting  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Industry.  The  Asso- 
ciation accomplishes  this  by  holding  one  of  the  best  festivals  in  the  state  each 
year,  and  good  will  tours  to  other  states,  in  addition  to  the  annual  good  will 
tour  to  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 


Throughout  the  years,  the  costs  of  operating  the  Festival  Association  have 
risen.  The  Association  needs  continued  support  in  order  to  continue  doing  the 
job  it  has  done  so  well. 

In  order  to  raise  additional  revenues,  the  Association  has  created  a  "Sustain- 
ing Membership"  which  is  open  to  all  sugar  cane  farmers,  sugar  mills,  machinery 
manufacturers,  service,  and  chemical  companies  associated  with  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry.    The  annual  dues  for  this  membership  will  be  $100.00. 

The  League  recognizes  the  job  the  Festival  Association  performs  and  en- 
dorses the  new  Sustaining  Membership.  Please  mail  your  check  for  membership 
to: 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  &  Fair  Association 

P.O.  Box  675 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana  70560 

We  believe  it  would  be  proper  to  treat  the  payment  of  these  dues  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  for  tax  purposes. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Asulox  —  Fertilizing  —  Claude  Gouaux  — 

C.P.  65-357 

The  Crop 


According  to  Mr.  Wayne  Cooley  with 
Rhodia  Chipman  Division  in  Somerset, 
New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of  Asulox, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  a  tolerance 
can  be  set  up  for  the  use  of  Asulox.  If 
the  tolerance  is  granted,  a  full  label  can 
be  received  within  60  to  90  days.  This 
is  good  news  for  the  future,  but  even  if 
the  above  comes  through  there  will  be 
no  Asulox  for  this  crop.  The  company  is 
trying  to  get  a  full  label  for  Asulox  and 
there  will  be  no  experimental  label  for 
the  chemical  this  year.  There  has  been 
some  apparent  wrong  information  given 
out  on  the  chemical.  The  company  has 
not  been  turned  down  on  the  label.  The 
label  is  still  being  pursued,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cooley,  there  is  optimism  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

Fertilizing 

Some  growers  were  just  getting  started 
fertilizing;  others  had  two  or  three  days 
of  application  in  when  the  rain  came  on 
April  8th.  It  is  not  known  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  how  general  this  rain 
covered  the  belt,  but  growers  should 
remember  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
for  this  job.  Much  of  April  and  the  en- 
tire month  of  May  is  ahead  for  fertilizer 
application. 

Claude  Gouaux 

News  comes  to  us  about  a  long  time  co- 
worker and  friend  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry,  Mr.  Claude  Gouaux.  Claude 
was  the  Out  Field  Test  Plots  Agronomist 
for  many,  many  years.  Claude  is  a  credit 
to  the  L.S.U.  Experiment  Station.  lie  had 
a  keen  eye  for  new  varieties  and  was  a 
most    enthusiastic    researcher.    He,    like 


most  all  good  sugar  cane  variety  work- 
ers, always  fell  in  love  with  one  or  more 
new  varieties  and,  like  other  good  re- 
searchers, never  lost  hope  and  enthus- 
iasm when  these  did  not  come  through. 
Claude  is  doing  well  and  living  in  Lafa- 
yette, La.  where  he  has  been  retired  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  has  some  very 
valuable  papers  and  a  complete  set  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  that  he  plans  to  do- 
nate to  some  library.  Claude  is  still  in- 
terested in  sugar  cane  and  keeps  in  touch. 

C.P.  65-357 

A  few  growers  have  indicated  some 
little  problem  with  second  year  stubble 
stands  of  C.P.  65-357.  In  all  cases  where 
this  cane  has  been  checked,  seed  had 
been  taken  two  years  in  a  row. 

More  seriously,  however,  are  a  few 
reports  of  gappy  plant  cane  stands  from 
early  planted  cane.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
is  a  result  of  handling  rather  than  char- 
acteristic of  the  variety. 

According  to  Mr.  Windell  R.  Jackson, 
League  Agronomist,  there  are  some  fairly 
thin  plant  cane  stands  of  C.P.  65-357.  The 
cane  has  not  yet  suckered.  He  also  indi- 
cated there  are  many  more  thick  stands 
than  thin  stands. 

C.P.  65-357  is  being  watched  closely 
by  the  industry.  If  it  continues  to  yield 
in  the  field  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  va- 
riety will  be  heavily  increased  this  year. 

The  Crop 

The  crop  is  not  pretty  now.  (April  8th) 
Color  is  off.  Cool  weather  and  chemicals 
makes  it  look  far  worse  than  it  is.  With 
warm  weather  and  time,  this  crop  will 
take  on  a  much  better  look. 
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GUTHION  does  a 
remarkable  job 
of  controlling 
sugarcane  borers" 


South  Coast  Corporation,  Houma, 
La.,  likes  to  grow  high-sucrose  cane. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  type  that 
sugarcane  borers  love  the  most. 
That's  why  South  Coast  likes 
®GUTHION  insecticide. 

"We've  been  using  GUTHION  ever 
since  it  was  first  recommended,''  says 
M.L  Shaffer,  vice-president  of  field 
operations.  "And  it  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  controlling  borers. 
At  normal  cane  prices  (1973  sugar 
price  basis),  we  only  have  to  save  1  to 
11/2  tons  of  cane  to  pay  for  the  total 
cost  of  entomologist  service, 
application  and  chemical.'' 

South  Coast  was  one  of  the  first 
sugar  companies  to  employ  an 
entomologist  and  adopt  a  spraying 
program  based  on  an  economic 
threshold  level  of  infestation.  Some 


fields  are  treated  only  once.  Others 
may  require  four  treatments.  "The 
important  thing,''  Mr.  Shaffer  says,  "i; 
to  apply  GUTHION  when  it  is 
needed,  in  order  to  get  effective 
borer  control." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control 
of  sugarcane  borers,  apply 
GUTHION  when  infestations  reach 
the  LSU  economic  threshold  level. 
Call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator  for  expert  assistance  and 
application. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 

75161-1 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


SWEETENER  SYMPOSIUM 


Recently  a  Sweetener  Symposium  was 
held  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
in  Washington.  Nelson  Fairbanks,  who 
monitored  the  meeting  for  the  Florida 
Sugar  Cane  League,  in  making  a  report 
to  his  Board  stated: 

"The  program  was  designed  to  hear 
from  the  academic  and  research  com- 
munity (both  public  and  private)  as  to 
their  views  and  findings  on  sweeteners 
—both  nutritive  and  non-nutritive.  The 
Forum  was  entitled  "Sweeteners-Issues 
and  Uncertainties"  but  the  primary  thrust 
was  on  health  questions.  Some  400  per- 
sons attended  with  the  majority  appear- 
ing to  be  college  scientists  and  private 
research  scientists  from  throughout  the 
country. 

"Sugar  (sucrose)  faired  pretty  well  in 
terms  of  known  and  confirmed  data  in 
calculating  what  they  call  "Benefits  and 
Risks".  Of  the  four  so  called  problem 
areas— obesity,  dental  caries,  diabetes, 
and  heart  trouble,  only  in  dental  caries 
did  there  seem  to  be  some  agreement 
that  sugar  was  one  of  the  causes.  Most 
scientists  entering  into  the  discussions 
agreed  that  sugar  definitely  has  a  place 
in  nutrition  because  calories  and  taste 
are  important  in  the  diet  and  sugar  pro- 
vides both. 

"With  regard  to  saccharin,  the  con- 
clusion was  that  research  to  date1  has 
not  proved  conclusively  one  way  or  the 
other  whether  saccharin  produces  cancer. 
The  spokesman  for  the  Academy  recom- 
mended five  or  six  other  studies  be  un- 
dertaken.   In   the   meantime,   it  appears 


that  saccharin  will  continue  to  be  sold 
commercially  with  the  same  use  restric- 
tions as  it  is  now  under. 

"The  main  competition  for  sucrose  in 
the  future  are  the  corn  sweeteners.  Pro- 
jections presented  by  Dr.  Sidney  M.  Can- 
tor (President  of  Sidney  M.  Cantor  Asso- 
ciates )  show  rapid  increases  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  the  various  corn  sweet- 
eners, primarily  the  high  fructose  deriva- 
tives." 

Dr.  Frederick  Stare,  a  nutritionist  and 
staunch  defender  of  the  beneficial  role 
of  sugar  in  the  diet,  came  out  in  favor 
of  labeling  food  products  with  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  they  contain.  He  was 
joined  by  two  of  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Mark 
Hegsted  and  Dr.  Aaron  Altschul,  in  call- 
ing for  such  labeling  because  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know.  Dr.  Hegsted  is  a  nu- 
trition professor  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Altschul 
is  a  nutrition  professor  at  Georgetown 
University. 

SENATE  AND  HOUSE  PASS 

EMERGENCY  FARM  BILL 

AMENDMENT 

Prior  to  the  Easter  recess,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Emergency  Farm  Price  Sup- 
port Bill.  The  House  had  previously  acted 
on  a  similar  bill.  The  Senate  Bill  provided 
higher  loans  and  target  prices  than  those 
contained  in  the  House  Bill.  Secretary 
Butz  stated  he  would  recommend  a  Presi- 
dential Veto.  A  comparison  of  present 
rates  and  the  House  Bill  and  Senate  Bill 
follows: 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowl. 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He's 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
yields  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now.  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50-lb. 
bags.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too,  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department.  Midland. 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

"Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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We're  Spreading  the  Word. 


Production  Credit  Associations  are 
sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials 
like  this  one  in  the  urban  news  media. 
It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell 


consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 
and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 
way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 


bread  an» 
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ALEXANDRIA   PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


BATON   ROUGE   PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA   PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Sugarcane  layby*** 

the  time  you  can  make 

the  biggest  killing 

of  the  yean 


Come  layby,  your  herbicide 
has  played  out.  But,  there 
are  still  weeds  out  there 
and  more  on  their  way. 

Now,  there's  a  new  way  to 
stop  weeds  through  harvest: 
spray  SlNBAR  in  the  middles 
immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation. 

SlNBAR  stays  on  the  job 
during  that  critical  period 
from  layby  to  harvest. 
Used  at  layby,  it  prevents 


seedling  Johnsongrass  from 
becoming  established.  Left 
uncontrolled,  these  seedlings 
will  become  next  year's 
weed  problem— rhizome 
Johnsongrass. 

This  season,  don't  miss 
that  important  last  chance  at 
weeds.  Spray  SlNBAR  at 
layby— for  fewer  weeds,  less 
trash,  and  an  easier,  more 
productive  harvest. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EO  US.  PAT  OFF 

SlNBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


'.' 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Commodity 

Wheat  Target  (bu.)  __ 
Wheat  Loan  (bu.)  _ 

Corn  Target  (bu.)  

Corn  Loan  (bu.) 

Soybean  Loan  (bu.)  

Cotton  Target  (lb.)  - 

Cotton  Loan  (lb.)  

Manufacturing  Milk  (cwt.)  

Tobacco  Loans  (%  of  parity)  __.. 


Present 
Rates 

House 
Bill 

Senate 
Bill 

$2.05 

S3. 10 

S3.41 

1.37 

2.50 

2.89 

1.38 

2.25 

2.25 

1.10 

1.87 

1.87 

None 

3.94 

3.94 

.38 

.45 

.48 

.34 

.38 

.40 

7.24 

7.24 

7.84 

60 



70 

FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FOR  SALE-IH  706  tractor,  LP  gas,  com- 
pletely overhauled,  new  tires.  IH  480  har- 
row. Ridley  Chauvin,  Raceland,  La.  70394. 
Phone  (504)  537-6954. 

FOR  SALE  -  1965  Jr.  Thomson  harvester, 
two  diesel  motors.  All  hydraulic,  one  man 
operated,  in  very  good  condition.  Eddie 
Hymel,  P.  O.  Box  182,  White  Castle,  La. 
70788.  Phone  (504)  545-2421. 
FOR  SALE  —  Thomson  3  row  cultivator, 
Thomson  roto  ditcher,  Cameco  transloader, 
new  3  row  cultivator  with  off  barring  attach- 
ments. Phone  (504)  575-3438,  563-4171.  Bur- 
nett Farms,  Route  1,  Box  61-B,  Gibson,  La. 
70356. 

FOR  SALE:  -  L-1967  Thomson  Jr.  Harves- 
ter (one  man),  one  #220-26-66  Caterpillar 
motor,  unit  #  96  M  1255.  Contact  Ralph 
Sarapuru,  Route  1,  Box  640,  Edgard,  La. 
70049.  Phone  (504)  497-8876,  497-6901. 
WANTED:  Manager  to  operate  800  acres 
of  sugar  cane  in  Iberville  Parish.  House 
and  fringe  benefits  including  liberal  bonus. 
If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  reached, 
a  bright  future  with  increased  income  can 
be  anticipated.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  refer  to  Ad  15. 
FOR  SALE:  Tractor-mounted  cane  planter 
in  very  good  condition.  Four  wagons  in- 
cluded, used  one  season.  Contact  Thomas 
Barker,  Jr.,  215  Vacherie  Street,  Lockport, 
La.  70374.  Phone  (504)  532-5269. 
FOB  SALE:  Two  J)- 17  tractors  with  J  &  L 
loaders.  Two  D-17  tractors  for  parts.  M.  A. 
Patent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
feanerelte.    La.    70511. 


WANTED 

Maintenance  engineer  for  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  factory  experiment  station.  Station 
activities  include  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation  of  equipment;  research;  and  train- 
ing of  factory  personnel.  All-round  me- 
chanical ability  required  to  include  elec- 
trical systems,  processing  and  milling  equip- 
ment, fabrication  of  pilot  plant  equipment, 
and  some  processing  experience.  Write  to 
Superintendent,  Audubon  Sugar  Factory, 
Louisiana  State  LTniversity,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70803. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South   Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rPNfll 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®       ®  l«IisFl%/ 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plikh^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC..  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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The  Sugar 
Bulletin 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  April  28,  1975 22.00 

Average  New  York  Price  January  1  -  April  28,  1975 32.9194 

New  Orleans  Price  on  April  28,  1975  21.97 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  April  28,  1975 32.8894 


In  This  Issue 


Up  Front  With  The  League 
ASSCT  Meeting,  June  19-20,  1975,  Florida  Crop, 
Texas  Crop  


In  The  Field  With  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 

Poor  Suckering,  C.P.65-357,  Mule  Weed,  Golden 
Rod,  Raoul  Grass  


In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey 

Senate  -  House  Conferees  Agree  on  Farm  Bill, 
Use  of  Sugar,  Corn  Syrup  Could  Take  20%  of  the 
Sugar  Market  


Cane  Talk  by  Howard  Robichaux 
C.P.65-357  Plant  Cane  Weak  ____ 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


ASSCT  Meeting,  Florida  Crop,  Texas  Crop 


ASSCT  Meeting  June  19-20,  1975 

Don't  forget  the  American  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologist's  Joint  Meet- 
ing at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Florida,  on  June  19  and  20.  This 
will  be  the  fifth  annual  joint  meeting. 

The  opening  general  session  will  con- 
vene at  10:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  June  19,  to 
be  followed  by  a  joint  technical  session 
that  afternoon.  On  Friday  morning,  there 
will  be  the  usual  split  sessions,  followed 
by  a  joint  and  final  session  that  after- 
noon. 

On  Thursday  at  noon,  there  is  sched- 
uled a  Ladies'  Luncheon.  Mrs.  Charles 
Savoie  heads  a  committee  to  work  out 
plans  for  that  activity.  On  Thursday  eve- 
ning, the  big  social  will  be  held. 

If  you  plan  to  attend  and  have  not 
made  reservations,  I  suggest  you  con- 
tact Dr.  Denver  Loupe,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  ASSCT.  His  address  is  Knapp 
Hall,  Room  272,  L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70803. 

Florida  Crop 

The  Florida  sugar  industry  recently 
finished  its  harvest  season,  grinding  a 
total  of  8,050,091  tons  of  cane.  Total 
sugar  production  was  793,340  tons,  raw 
value.  This  is  compared  to  the  824,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  produced  from  the 
previous  crop.  Average  yield  of  sugar 
per  net  ton  of  cane  was  9.68  percent 


compared  to  10.15  percent  for  the  pre- 
vious crop. 

The  smaller  production  total  was  also 
reflected  in  the  average  number  of  crop 
days,  129,  compared  to  142  days  in  1973, 
and  171  days  in  1972. 

Approximately  20  to  22  percent  of  the 
Florida  crop  was  harvested  mechanic- 
ally. This  shows  a  continued  increase  in 
the  move  toward  mechanical  harvesters 
by  the  Floridians. 

An  early  freeze  at  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest,  lack  of  sunshine,  and  dry 
weather  were  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  reduction  in  production. 

Texas  Crop 

Texas  finished  grinding  its  crop  on 
April  9.  The  W.  R.  Cowley  Sugar  House 
ground  1,025,449  tons  of  cane.  Total 
sugar  production  was  76,203  tons,  raw 
value.  Average  yield  of  sugar  per  gross 
ton  of  cane  was  7.3  percent. 

Number  of  crop  days  totaled  168.45. 
Trash  averaged  12.44  percent  for  the 
crop. 

This  was  the  second  sugar  producing 
crop  in  as  many  years  for  the  Texans. 
It  was  also  the  second  year  in  a  row 
that  this  newest  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try suffered  freezes,  although  not  as 
serious  as  last  year.  Cane  acreage  for 
sugar  production  next  crop  has  been  in- 
creased significantly. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Poor  Suckering  -  C.P.65-357  -  Mule  Weed, 
Golden  Rod,  and  Raoul  Grass 


At  this  time,  April  28,  the  crop  is  still 
very  much  off  colored  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  cool  weather  and  chemical  in- 
jury. In  general,  very  little  plant  cane 
has  suckered  to  any  great  extent.  If 
there  is  an  exception  to  this,  it  is  C.P.- 
61-37,  which  is  considerably  heavier  on 
the  row  than  other  varieties.  The  two 
varieties  which  have  suckered  the  least 
in  plant  cane  are  C.P.65-357  and  C.P.- 
52-68.  Elsewhere  in  this  publication  is 
an  article  by  Mr.  Howard  Robichaux 
dealing  with  stands  in  plant  cane  of 
C.P.65-357.  There  are  some  poor  plant 
cane  stands  of  C.P.65-357  in  one  area. 
Read  Mr.  Robichaux's  article  concern- 
ing this  cane. 

Stubble  cane,  in  general,  looks  good. 
There  is  some  weakness  in  L. 60-25,  but 
stubble  in  other  varieties  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Grass  and  weeds  are  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  all  areas  of  the  belt.  Mule 
weed  and  Golden  Rod  are  already  bad 
in  some  areas.  Golden  Rod  has  been 
around  for  many  years  but  was  never 
a  problem  in  cane  fields  until  recently. 
The  weed  has  been  common  along  ditch 
banks  but  was  usually  killed  in  the  field 
by  either  the  cultivation  or  the  chemi- 
cal program  then  in  practice.  It  is  now 
a  pest  and  in  some'  fields  it  will  ma- 
terially reduce  yields  if  not  controlled. 

A  number  of  growers  are  using  two- 
thirds  pound  of  silvex  and  a  half  pound 


of  L.V.  2,  4,  D  per  acre  to  control  Mule 
weed.  Mr.  Earl  Hicks  of  Valentine  Sug- 
ars reports  good  control  of  Mule  weed 
and  Golden  Rod  with  the  combination 
of  these  two  chemicals.  The  Bayou  La- 
fourche area  appears  to  have  more  Mule 
weed  than  elsewhere.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  now  showing  in  the 
lower  Bayou  Teche  area.  Check  with 
the  County  Agent  about  chemicals  and 
proper  recommendations. 

Raoul  grass  is  becoming  more  of  a 
problem.  Raoul  grass  first  appeared  in 
cane  fields  in  the  Western  Area  and 
was  confined  to  the  St.  Martinville  - 
Breaux  Bridge  area  for  a  long  time. 
Now,  however,  it  is  a  pest  in  other 
areas  and  principally  in  Lower  La- 
fourche and  in  Terrebonne  Parishes.  It 
is  still  on  the  move  and  can  now  be 
found  in  several  other  parishes.  St. 
Mary  Parish  is  reporting  more  dis- 
coveries of  tins  pest  each  year.  Growers 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  weed 
and  control  it  early  before  a  heavy  in- 
festation takes  place.  It  can  be  a  worse 
pest  than  Johnson  grass.  Growers  in  the 
St.  Martinville  -  Breaux  Bridge  area  with 
a  Raoul  grass  problem  say  a  cane  crop 
cannot  be  made  without  a  good  grass 
control  program.  Treflan  is  being  used 
to  control  this  pest.  Treflan  must  be  in- 
corporated within  the  soil  to  be  effec- 
tive. Growers  should  contact  the  County 
Agent  for  the  exact  weed  control  recom- 
mendation. 
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HUNTING  CLUBS  FLOURISH 


Grower  relies  on  good  timing, 
fewer  applications  of  GUTHION 
to  control  sugarcane  borers 


Fewer  insecticide  applications, 
and  good  timing  of  each,  is  the  key 
to  economical,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  without  wiping  out 
wildlife  populations,  says  Paul  J. 
Cancienne,  managing  partner  and 
field  manager  of  Savoie  Industries, 
Belle  Rose,  La. 

"We  only  spray  when  borer 
populations  reach  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists." 

"We  spray  only  those  fields  that 
reach  threshold  levels,  before 
borers  enter  the  stalk.  One  field  last 
summer  had  a  12%  infestation,  but 


we  sprayed  before  the  borers  got 
into  the  stalk,  and  got  excellent 
control. 

"We  used  to  spray  every  10  days, 
but  now  we  average  two  applications 
of   GUTHION  per  season.  Some 
fields  get  three,  but  a  lot  get  only 
one  spray." 

"And,  since  we've  been  using 
fewer  applications,  private  hunting 
clubs  have  sprung  up  all  over  our 
plantation.  Local  people  have  taken 
so  much  interest  in  protecting 
wildlife  that  we  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  cooperate  with  them." 

For  low-cost,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  scout  your  cane 
regularly,  and  spray  only  when 
infestations  reach  the  economic 
threshold.  Call  your  insecticide 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator  for 
expert  assistance. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


Paul  Cancienne  (left) 
makes  sure  pilot  Dwayne 
iTridico  treats  only  blocks 
where  borer  populations 
have  reached  economic 
threshold  levels.  75161-2 
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Introducing  Polaris!  It  can  help  you  produce  up  to  15%* 
more  millable  sucrose  from  every  ton  of  cane. 


The  world's  first  commercial  sugar  cane 
ripener,  Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator  by  Monsanto 
helps  growers  generate  higher  sucrose  levels,  in 
spite  of  most  poor  harvest  ripening  conditions. 

What  does  Polaris  do? 

Polaris  works  in  the  following  ways.  First,  it 
hastens  ripening  and  increases  sucrose  levels 
during  the  ripening  period  when  sucrose  levels  are 
normally  rising.  Secondly,  Polaris  minimizes  declines 
in  sucrose  levels  caused  by  rainfall  during  the 
ripening  period. 

How  does  Polaris  help  growers? 

Poor  weather  conditions  for  natural  cane 
ripening  have  always  been  a  grower's  major  harvest- 
ing problem.  Now,  with  Polaris,  weather  can  be 
less  of  a  factor.  Because  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener 
is  at  its  best  when  conditions  for  natural  ripening 
are  at  their  worst  —  such  as  high  constant  tempera- 
tures; rain  at  ripening  time;  and  excessive  fertility. 
With  Polaris,  cane  growers  can  obtain  increased 
millable  sucrose  levels  from  their  sugar  cane  — in 
spite  of  these  poor  ripening  conditions. 

How  is  Polaris  applied? 

Polaris  should  be  applied  by  airplane  early 
in  the  ripening  and  harvest  periods. 


How  do  I  know  it  will  work? 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Polaris  works  —  leave 
a  part  of  your  field  untreated,  and  compare  with  the 
Polaris  treated  cane  at  harvest  time.  This  product 
is  the  result  of  6  years  research  on  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  sugar  cane  test  plots  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  This  research  has  shown 
that  Polaris  is  effective  on  most  major  varieties  of 
cane  —  either  plant  or  rattoon. 

Check  with  your  local  sugar  cane  specialist  or 
with  Monsanto  (see  coupon  below)  to  determine 
recommended  varieties  and  responses. 


"The  average  varies  between  0-15%  more; depending 
primarily  on  the  variety,  time  of  application  and 
climatic  factors  during  the  ripening  period. 


Polaris  doesn't  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  millable  tons  of  can  per  acre.  Instead,  Polaris 
acts  to  increase  the  sucrose  and  purity  levels, 

primarily  in  the  upper  third  of  the  cane  stalk.  Another 
frequent  effect  with  Polaris  can  be  the  noticeable 
yellowing  and  drying  of  upper  leaves.  So,  you  not 
only  get  greater  sucrose  recovery,  but  can  have  less 
trash  and  improved  trash  burning  at  harvest. 
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POLARIS  VS.  NATURE 
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Weeks  Alter  Treatment 

Optimum  effect  of  Treatment  by  Polaris  is  usually  noted  between  4  to  10  weeks 
after  application  depending  on  geographical  area  (Generalized  'esponse  curve  ) 

Polaris  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
sugar  cane  management. 

Monsanto  would  like  you  to  know  more  about 
how  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener  can  help  you  get 
more  sucrose  in  your  sugar  cane.  Clip  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to  us  for  the  full  Polaris  story. 
We'll  send  information  on  how  you  can  put  Polaris 
to  work  in  your  sugar  cane  fields  this  year  including 
the  EPA  label  for  Polaris® 

The  world's  first  commercial 

sugar  cane  ripener: 


poLans 


GROAlH  REGUIA10R  BI 


Monsanto 


The  Polaris  label:   As  with  all  agricultural 
chemicals,  please  read  and  follow 
the  Polaris  label  instructions  carefully. 


Monsanto  Agricultural  Products  Company 
800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard  C3NC 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  Polaris*9 
sugar  cane  ripener. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 


MAY  1,  1975 


MORE  SUCROSE 

IN  YOUR 
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Introducing  Polaris!  It  can  help  you  produce  up  to  15%* 
more  millable  sucrose  from  every  ton  of  cane. 


The  world's  first  commercial  sugar  cane 
ripener,  Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator  by  Monsanto 
helps  growers  generate  higher  sucrose  levels,  in 
spite  of  most  poor  harvest  ripening  conditions. 

What  does  Polaris  do? 

Polaris  works  in  the  following  ways.  First,  it 
hastens  ripening  and  increases  sucrose  levels 
during  the  ripening  period  when  sucrose  levels  are 
normally  rising.  Secondly,  Polaris  minimizes  declines 
in  sucrose  levels  caused  by  rainfall  during  the 
ripening  period. 

How  does  Polaris  help  growers? 

Poor  weather  conditions  for  natural  cane 
ripening  have  always  been  a  grower's  major  harvest- 
ing problem.  Now,  with  Polaris,  weather  can  be 
less  of  a  factor.  Because  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener 
is  at  its  best  when  conditions  for  natural  ripening 
are  at  their  worst  —  such  as  high  constant  tempera- 
tures; rain  at  ripening  time;  and  excessive  fertility. 
With  Polaris,  cane  growers  can  obtain  increased 
millable  sucrose  levels  from  their  sugar  cane  — in 
spite  of  these  poor  ripening  conditions. 

How  is  Polaris  applied? 

Polaris  should  be  applied  by  airplane  early 
in  the  ripening  and  harvest  periods. 


How  do  I  know  it  will  work? 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Polaris  works  —  leave 
a  part  of  your  field  untreated,  and  compare  with  the 
Polaris  treated  cane  at  harvest  time.  This  product 
is  the  result  of  6  years  research  on  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  sugar  cane  test  plots  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  This  research  has  shown 
that  Polaris  is  effective  on  most  major  varieties  of 
cane  — ■  either  plant  or  rattoon. 

Check  with  your  local  sugar  cane  specialist  or 
with  Monsanto  (see  coupon  below)  to  determine 
recommended  varieties  and  responses. 


'The  average  varies  between  0-15%  more; depending 
primarily  on  the  variety,  time  of  application  and 
climatic  factors  during  the  ripening  period. 


Polaris  doesn't  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  millable  tons  of  can  per  acre.  Instead,  Polaris 
acts  to  increase  the  sucrose  and  purity  levels, 

primarily  in  the  upper  third  of  the  cane  stalk.  Another 
frequent  effect  with  Polaris  can  be  the  noticeable 
yellowing  and  drying  of  upper  leaves.  So,  you  not 
only  get  greater  sucrose  recovery,  but  can  have  less 
trash  and  improved  trash  burning  at  harvest. 
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Weeks  After  Treatment 

Optimum  effect  of  Treatment  by  Polaris  is  usually  noted  between  4  to  10  weeks 
after  application  depending  on  geographical  area  (Generalized  -esponse  curve  ) 

Polaris  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
sugar  cane  management. 

Monsanto  would  like  you  to  know  more  about 
how  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener  can  help  you  get 
more  sucrose  in  your  sugar  cane.  Clip  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to  us  for  the  full  Polaris  story. 
We'll  send  information  on  how  you  can  put  Polaris 
to  work  in  your  sugar  cane  fields  this  year  including 
the  EPA  label  for  Polaris8 

The  world's  first  commercial 

sugar  cane  ripener: 


poLans 


■LANl  CKOWtH  REGUIA10R  8Y 


Monsanto 


The  Polaris  label:  As  with  all  agricultural 
chemicals,  please  read  and  follow 
the  Polaris  label  instructions  carefully. 


Monsanto  Agricultural  Products  Company 
800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard  C3NC 
St.  Louis,  Missouri   63166 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  Polaris® 
sugar  cane  ripener. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 


MAY  L  1975 


IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


SENATE  -  HOUSE  CONFEREES  AGREE  ON  FARM  BILL 


As  this  is  written,  the  Emergency 
Farm  Bill  of  1975  is  on  the  President's 
desk  awaiting  his  signature  or  veto. 
Essentially,  the  bill  embodies  the  main 
provisions  of  the  original  House-passed 
bill.  It  would  apply  solely  to  1975  crops 
—  the  Senate  version  had  proposed  a 
three-year  bill.  The  target  prices  and 
loan  levels  of  the  House  version,  includ- 
ing an  80  per  cent  of  parity  price  sup- 
port on  manufactured  milk,  with  quar- 
terly adjustments,  also  is  contained  in 
the  bill. 

The  target  prices  in  the  final  version 
are:  cotton,  45  cents  a  pound;  wheat, 
$3.10  a  bushel;  corn  $2.25  a  bushel  and 
other  feed  grains  at  comparable  levels. 

The  loan  levels  are:  cotton,  38  cents 
a  pound;  wheat,  $2.50  a  bushel;  corn, 
and  feed  grains,  $1.87  a  bushel. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  loan  period 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  six  months, 
from  the  existing  12  month  base,  thus 
making  these  loan  periods  comparable 
to  those  applicable  to  cotton. 

Spectulation  is  to  the  affect  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  will  veto  the  bill  and  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  will  use 
discretionary  authority  now  provided  in 
current  legislation  to  raise  the  loan  levels 
in  feed  grains  and  wheat.  An  override 
of  the  Presidential  veto  could  probably 
be  achieved  in  the  Senate,  but  not  in 
the  House.  Under  such  circumstances, 
no  new  farm  legislation  for  these  com- 
modities could  be  passed  this  year. 

The  Senate  will  consider  the  Confer- 
ence report  first  and  such  report  should 
be  approved  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  by  the  last  part  of  April.  Secre- 
tary Butz  has  stated  that  he  will  recom- 
mend a  veto  but  no  firm  statement  has 
been  made  by  the  President  as  to  whe- 
ther the  bill  will  be  vetoed  or  not.  In 
the  opinion  of  knowledgeable  people  in 
Washington  the  Senate  could  override 
such  a  veto  and  it  could  also  be  pos- 
sibly overridden  by  the  House. 
USE  OF  SUGAR 

With  all  the  publicity  on  the  use  of 
sugar,   Dr.    Ralph    A.    Nelson,    Director 


of  the  nutrition  section  of  Mayo  Clinic 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"Refined  white  sugar  has  been  made  a 
villain  in  American  life,  but  perhaps  it 
is  not  such  a  bad  guy  after  all.  Instead, 
the  major  health  culprits  in  America  are 
lack  of  exercise  and  too  much  protein." 

Studying  the  diets  of  school  children 
with  body  types  classified  as  thin,  mus- 
cular and  fat,  Dr.  Nelson  found  that  eat- 
ing sugar  did  not  raise  the  blood  choles- 
terol level  but  contributed  calories  to 
their  diet.  The  difference  between  thin 
and  fat  diets,  Dr.  Nelson  pointed  out, 
was  that  "the  level  of  activity  was  less 
in  the  obese  children." 

Turning  to  protein,  Dr.  Nelson  noted 
that  "Studies  have  shown  that  animals 
are  more  healthy  with  a  low  protein 
intake  .   .  . 

"An  unhealthy  diet  is  fashioned  when 
you  focus  on  one  thing.  Remember  mod- 
eration." 

CORN  SYRUP  COULD  TAKE 
20%  OF  THE  SUGAR  MARKET 

A  recent  article  from  Reuters  News 
Service  stated: 

"High  fructose  corn  syrup,  a  corn- 
derived  clear  liquid  with  a  chemical 
portrait  and  sweetening  powers  similar 
to  sugar,  could  replace  an  estimated  20 
percent  or  about  3.5  million  tons  of  the 
U.S.  industrial  sugar  market  by  mid- 
1977.  This  estimate,  made  by  fructose 
producers,  is  based  on  industry  projec- 
tions of  production  levels. 

"High  fructose  corn  syrup  (HFC)  is 
already  being  sold  on  an  allocation  basis 
by  three  firms,  Standard  Brands  Inc., 
A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Am- 
star,  all  of  which  are  expanding  capacity. 

"John  Mount,  Coca-Cola  U.S.A.  Vice 
President  of  Purchasing,  said  HFC  us- 
age by  the  soft  drink  industry  to  date 
has  been  limited  only  by  the  extent  of 
its  availability.  He  anticipates  almost  one 
million  tons  or  2,000  million  pounds  will 
be  on  stream  by  mid-to-late  1976. 

"HFC  production  for  1975  is  estimated 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Sugarcane  layby*** 

the  time  you  can  make 

the  biggest  killing 

of  the  yean 


Come  layby,  your  herbicide 
has  played  out*  But,  there 
are  still  weeds  out  there 
and  more  on  their  way* 

Now,  there's  a  new  way  to 
stop  weeds  through  harvest: 
spray  SlNBAR  in  the  middles 
immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation. 

SlNBAR  stays  on  the  job 
during  that  critical  period 
from  layby  to  harvest. 
Used  at  layby,  it  prevents 


seedling  Johnsongrass  from 
becoming  established.  Left 
uncontrolled,  these  seedlings 
will  become  next  year's 
weed  problem— rhizome 
Johnsongrass. 

This  season,  don't  miss 
that  important  last  chance  at 
weeds.  Spray  SlNBAR  at 
layby— for  fewer  weeds,  less 
trash,  and  an  easier,  more 
productive  harvest. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


HQHJ: 

"EG.  U.  S.  PAT  OF* 

SlNBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


new   and    used 
equipment 

for 
the 
CANE 
FIELDS 


With    machines    like 
our      Fiat-Allis     motor 
graders,   front-end  load- 
ers   (grapple  equipped), 
crawler  dozers,   Koehring   cranes, 
draglines  and  hydraulic  backhoes, 
you  get  all  the  POWER  you  need 
for    the    cane   fields,    PLUS    the 
experience  and  know-how  of  a  dealership  you 
can  put  your  confidence  in. 


"SEE  US  FOR  ALL  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS" 

FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 

EQUIPMENT  INC. 


BATON  ROUGE  383-4555   /    NEW  ORLEANS  888-4840 
LAFAYETTE  235-1334   /    LAKE  CHARLES  433-0571 

NEW  AND   USED   EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


CANE  TALK 

by 
Howard  Robichaux 

C.P.65-357  Plant  Cane  Weak 

There  are  weak  plant  cane  stands  of 
C.P.65-357  up  along  Bayou  Lafourche 
and  also  along  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
some  cases  the  weak  stands  are  defi- 
nitely associated  with  the  last  two  freezes 
that  occurred  in  March.  Most  of  the 
C.P.65-357  plant  cane  is  fair  but  un- 
usually thin,  which  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  combination  of  factors.  The 
weak  stands  are  generally  found  from 
Thibodaux  up  Bayou  Lafourche  to  the 
West  Baton  Rouge  area.  Also,  there  are 
weak  stands  from  St.  James  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Stands  of  C.P.65-357  are 
generally  good  in  Terrebonne  Parish, 
below  Thibodaux,  through  Raceland, 
Lockport,  and  the  St.  James  area  along 
the  Mississippi  River. 

One  of  the  Southdown  farms  in  the 
St.  James  area,  "Armant,"  had  excellent 
stands  before  the  last  two  freezes  in 
March.  Stands  there  now  are  very  weak. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Mattingly  of  Westfield  Plan- 
tation on  Bayou  Lafourche  near  Pain- 
courtville  had  good  stands  before  the 
freezes.  Now  a  large  amount  of  the 
cane  is  dead.  Remaining  cane  would 
have  to  sucker  well  to  be  considered 
good  stands. 

Mr.  Jimmy  Thibaut  of  Evan  Hall  Plan- 
tation, several  miles  above  Donaldson- 
ville,  planted  a  small  test  using  C.P.48- 
103  and  C.P.65-357.  The  soil  type  and 
time  of  planting  were  the  same.  Now 
there  is  a  definite  difference  between 
the  two.  C.P.48-103  is  up  to  a  good 
stand  with  no  gaps  and  very  few  dead 
shoots.  But  C.P.65-357  is  thin  and  ex- 
tremely gappy  and  in  some  cases  rows 
are  bare  for  20  or  25  feet.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  after  planting,  five  to 
six  weeks  of  dry  weather  were  exper- 
ienced, which  could  not  have  helped 
stands  any. 

The  variety  has  been  on  Secondary 
Stations,  Primary  stations,  and  outfield 
variety  tests  for  several  years.  It  has 
been  consistent  in  producing  outstand- 
ing stands  in  plant  cane.  Most  of  the 


time  the  variety  test  and  increase  sta- 
tions are  planted  in  September.  Possibly 
C.P.65-357  responds  best  to  September 
planting. 

If  you  recall  the  days  of  C.P.44-101, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  experience  weak 
plant  cane  stands  every  three  or  four 
years.  It  responded  well  to  September 
planting  and  was  very  erratic  when 
planted  early. 

The  majority  of  the  growers  stretched 
the  small  amount  of  C.P.65-357  they  had. 
We  have  been  successful  in  the  past, 
stretching  C.P.65-357  on  primary  and 
secondary  stations. 

There  are  very  few  growers  complain- 
ing about  C.P.65-357  stubble.  In  the 
areas  mentioned  earlier,  first  and  second 
stubble  are  good. 

It  is  definite  that  C.P.65-357  has  weak 
leaf- cold  tolerance.  Whether  the  time 
of  planting  affects  the  variety  stands 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  will  be  care- 
ful observation  to  see  if  this  cane  will 
sucker  well  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
at  between  1,400  and  1,800  million  cwts 
dry  equivalent  basis  to  sugar  (all  HFC 
figures  will  be  on  this  basis)  and,  after 
first  phase  expansion  and  new  entries, 
HFC  capacity  should  exceed  3,500  mil- 
lion pounds  in  mid- 1977,  industry  offi- 
cials say. 

"Sugar  refining  industry  sources  place 
the  loss  in  permanent  industrial  sugar 
consumption  to  HFC  at  anywhere  be- 
tween 3,500  to  6,000  million  pounds  with 
most  estimates  falling  in  the  4,500  to 
5,000  million  pound  range.  When  intro- 
duced, HFC  was  expected  to  find  a 
competitive  price  level  at  about  a  10 
percent  discount  on  sugar,  but  with  the 
sudden  jump  in  sugar  prices  in  1974, 
HFC  enjoyed  an  approximate  40  per- 
cent discount. 

"Some  industry  observors  believe  that 
if  sugar  prices  fell  to  20  cents  a  pound, 
corn  would  have  to  reach  5.10  dollars 
a  bushel  before  HFC  would  no  longer 
be  competitive  with  sugar.  Others  be- 
lieve the  breakeven  point  for  HFC 
against  20  cent  a  pound  sugar  wOuld 
be  4.00  dollars  a  bushel  corn." 


MAY  1,  1975 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  VTAIMA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rrN||| 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®      *  »»■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)  —  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plujNs^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Acquisitions  Division.  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Librarv 


ary 

■  3 ton  iouge,   Louisiana  70303 
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Azodrin 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane 


knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

SItl  I IV.  Azodrin^  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


The  Meeker  Crop 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Bunkie- Meeker 
area  after  the  first  week  in  May,  it  was 
very  evident  that  this  crop  is  off  to  a 
slow  start.  The  Central  Louisiana  area 
has  been  deluged  with  rain  for  weeks. 

Accompanying  the  rains  on  at  least 
two  occasions  were  several  tornadoes. 
This  northernmost  area  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  has  certainly  had  its  share 
of  bad  weather  this  spring.  Many  grow- 
ers have  had  only  five  full  working  days 
in  the  field  during  April  and  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  Fertilization  of  this  crop 
is  approximately  50  percent  complete. 

Although  weed  control  practices  have 
been  reduced  due  to  high  winds  and  the 
rain,  the  crop  is  still  very  clean.  What 
this  crop  needs  now  is  dry  weather— and 
plenty  of  it. 


ASSCT  Meeting 

The  agenda  for  the  Fifth  Annual 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  to  be  held 
June  19-20  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Fort 
Walton  Beach,  Florida,  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin.  Of  particular  interest  to  many 
people  will  be  the  special  guest  speaker 
for  the  Thursday  morning  session,  Mr. 
Dudley  Smith,  Editor  of  the  SUGAR 
y  AZUCAR  yearbook.  Mr.  Smith  will 
speak  on  "The  World  Sugar  Situation— 
Where  It's  At  and  Where  It's  Going". 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Smith,  there  will  also 
be  remarks  by  the  respective  Presidents 
of  the  ASSCT. 


Field  Days 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
Sugar  Cane  Field  Days  held  throughout 

Field  Day 

Lafourche  Parish 
Assumption  Parish 
Iberville  Parish 
Iberia  Parish 
Terrebonne  Parish 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
St.  Mary  Parish 
St.  James  Parish 
St.  Martin  Parish 
Rapides-Avoyelles  Parish 


the  Cane  Belt.  You  might  want  to  make 
a  note  of  these  on  your  calendar  now. 

Date 

Thursday,  July  IT 
Tuesday,  July  29 
Wednesday,  July  30 
Thursday,  July  31 
Friday,  August  1 
Tuesday,  August  5 
Wednesday,  August  6 
Thursday,  August  7 
Friday,  August  8 
Tuesday,  August  12 
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Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar— 
but  right  for  you. 


L7VNDB7VNK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Houma  Station  Contact  Meet, 
Thursday,  June  12 


Cane  growers  in  Louisiana  will  hear 
about  a  new  cane  variety  to  be  released 
at  the  League's  Annual  Contact  Com- 
mittee Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Auditorium,  880  Verrett  Street, 
Houma,  La.,  Thursday,  June  12,  1975 
beginning  at  8:45  in  the  morning.  All 
cane  growers  and  interested  parties  are 
invited. 

Highlighted  at  the  meeting  will  be 
the  discussion  of  the  new  variety,  C.P.- 
67-412,  which  will  be  released  to  the 
growers.  Of  particular  interest  concern- 
ing varieties  will  be  a  dicussion  of  dates 
of  planting  with  the  variety  C.P.65-357. 
There  have  been  some  thin  stands  of 
plant  cane  in  the  variety  this  year  and 
dates  of  planting  could  have  played  a 
part  in  the  poor  stands. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  year  of  re- 
search by  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station. 
The  Station  has  helped  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  in  many  ways  over  the 
years  and  not  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  varieties,  but  with  count- 
less other  research  projects  which  have 
materially  helped  to  sustain  the  industry. 

There  will  be  a  part  on  the  program 
about  Nicholls  State  University  announc- 
ing two  new  courses  in  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  field  and  in  the  factory.  The 
University  is  planning  to  offer  associate 
degrees  in  each  Sugar  Cane  Field  Pro- 
duction and  Factory  Production. 


Featured  speaker  at  the  meeting  will 
be  Dr.  Rouse  Caffey,  Associate  Direotor 
of  the  L.S.U.  Experiment  Station.  Dr. 
Caffey  is  particularly  interested  in  sugar 
cane  and  is  an  outstanding  Agronomist. 
He  is  also  a  good  after  dinner  speaker 
and  has  a  reputation  for  making  a  good, 
to  the  point,  short  talk,  and  one  which 
contains  plenty  of  information. 

After  the  morning  meeting,  the  group 
will  adjourn  to  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sta- 
tion for  luncheon.  There  will  be  a  change 
in  the  luncheon  program  from  past  years 
according  to  Dr.  Dick  Breaux.  Station 
staff  with  Dr.  Breaux  as  Master  Chef 
will  barbecue  good,  beef  rib-eye  steaks 
for  the  crowd.  It  is  assumed  that  Mr. 
Eddie  Breaux  and  Mr.  Ernest  Domangue 
of  the  Houma  Station  will  also  wear 
Chef  hats.  There  will  be  a  charge  on 
a  cost  basis  for  the  meal. 

The  program  will  be  packed  with  in- 
formation cane  growers  can  use  to  make 
a  crop.  Dr.  James  Irvine,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Station,  and  Mr.  J.  Malcolm 
Duhe,  Chairman  of  the  Contact  Com- 
mittee, invite  all  cane  growers  to  attend. 

The  schedule  of  the  program  is  on 
the  opposite  page.  Note  the  item:  Effi- 
ciency of  two  harvesting  systems.  This 
will  be  a  discussion  of  a  comparison  har- 
vesting study  of  the  Massey  Ferguson 
Chopper  harvester  with  a  Conventional 
Louisiana  soldier  type  harvester. 
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PROGRAM 

CONTACT  COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


June  12,  1975 

Municipal  Auditorium 

Houma,  Louisiana 


8:45  AM     Call  to  order. 

8:50  AM  Golden  Anniversary,  U.S.  Sugarcane  Laboratory. 

9:00  AM  Basic  breeding  —  genetic  stocks. 

9:15  AM  Effect  of  date  of  planting  on  CP  65-357. 

9:30  AM  Yields  and  characteristics  of  CP  67-412. 

9:45  AM  Variety  release  statement,  CP  67-412. 

10:00  AM  Coffee  Break. 

10:15  AM  Efficiency  of  two  harvesting  systems. 

10:30  AM  Test  tube  breeding  with  CP  65-357. 

10:45  AM  Fifty  years  of  Trichogramma  research. 

11:00  AM     Inherited  sterility  for  sugarcane  borer  control: 
progress,  problems  and  prospects. 

11:15  AM     Mosaic  strain  and  aphid  vector  interaction. 

11:30  AM     Symbiotic  nitrogen  fixation  in  sugarcane. 

11:45  AM     Competition  and  limits  to  yield. 

12:00  N         Asulam  for  selective  control  of  important 
weeds  in  sugarcane. 

12:15  PM     Sugar  production  in  field  and  factory; 

new  courses  at  Nicholls  State  University. 

12:30  PM     Adjourn  to  laboratory  for  barbecue  in 
celebration  of  50th  Anniversary. 

1:30  PM     Remarks. 

2:00  PM     Informal  visits  and  tours. 
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J.  Malcolm  Duhe, 
Chairman 

J.  E.  Irvine 

P.  H.  Dunckelman 

R.  J.  Matherne 

H.  P.  Fanguy 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 

B.  L.  Legendre 
J.  E.  Irvine 
R.  D.  Jackson 

J.  W.  Sanford 
H.  Koike 
S.  M.  Yang 
G.  T.  A.  Benda 

R.  W.  Millhollon 

R.  N.  Falgout 

Rouse  Caffey 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Antitrust  Division  Studying  Cooperative 
and  Marketing  Orders 


Keith  I.  Clear  waters,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department,  said 
recently  in  a  speech  that  examination 
of  Federal  regulation  of  agriculture 
should  begin  now.  He  discussed  pro- 
posed changes  of  U.S.  legislation  that 
would  aim  at  reducing  the  monopolis- 
tic potential  of  large  farm  co-operatives 
and  of  Federal  marketing  orders  and 
agreements. 

He  emphasized  his  remarks  repre- 
sented "some  preliminary  thinking"  in 
the  Antitrust  Division  concerning  pos- 
sible legislative  change,  "some  of  which 
may  be  feasible  and  some  which  may 
not  be  feasible— depending  upon  addi- 
tional analysis  and  study  of  the  facts 
and  the  dynamics  of  co-operative  man- 
agement." 

The  proposals  he  discussed  would  af- 
fect the  Capper- Volstead  Act  and  mar- 
ket-order legislation.  The  changes  con- 
templated: 

(1)  To  require  preclearance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  all  co-opera- 
tives being  formed,  more  clearance  for 
significant  expansion,  and  provision  for 
a  five-year  licensing  or  renewal  for  all 
co-operatives.  The  test  for  clearance 
could  require  that  competition  and  bene- 
fits to  trie  consumer  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

(2)  To  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the 
Vgriculture  Secretary  to  find  that  prices 

were  unduly  enhanced  before  proclaim- 


ing that  certain  co-operative  activities 
and  mergers  are  monopolistic  or  are  re- 
straining commerce. 

(3)  To  eliminate  a  provision  that  now 
permits  several  co-ops  to  use  the  same 
or  common  marketing  agent. 

(4)  To  make  clear  that  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  doesn't  immunize  mergers 
of  co-operatives  from  challenges  of  con- 
ventional antitrust  laws,  even  though  the 
formation  of  co-operatives  are  exempt 
from  these  laws. 

( 5 )  To  prohibit  long-term  membership 
clauses,  supply  contracts,  and  base  plans. 

As  for  marketing-order  programs,  "we 
do  not  at  this  time  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  present  even  tentative  options," 
Glearwaters  acknowledged.  Instead,  he 
said  the  Antitrust  Division  is  making  an 
inquiry  about  such  orders  that  probably 
will  focus  on  a  "number  of  issues." 

Proposed  Lobby  Laws 

Two  proposed  bills,  S.  815  and  H.R.15, 
would  put  severe  demands  on  nearly 
everyone  who  would  "influence  the  pol- 
icymaking process"  by  imposing  burden- 
some requirements  for  recordkeeping 
and  reporting.  The  proposed  Senate  bill, 
for  example,  describes  a  "lobbying"  ac- 
tivity as  the  attempt  to  influence  the 
policy  making  process  of  Congress  and 
the  federal  agencies  through  communica- 
tion or  soliciting  others  to  make  communi- 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Alma  Plantation  protects 
seed  cane  germination 
with  GUTHION 


■■^% 


Alma  Plantation  Assistant  General 
Manager  Hampton  Stewart  (left)  and 
Field  Manager  Bill  Monger  examine 
a  stalk  of  the  new  CP  65-357  variety 
from  a  field  which  had  recently  been 
treated  with  R GUTHION  insecticide 
to  control  sugarcane  borers. 

"Controlling  borers  in  seed  cane   i 
makes  a  healthier  seed  piece,"  says 
Monger.  "This  is  especially  important 
for  late-planted  cane,  where  the 
seed  piece  must  supply  all  the 
nourishment  until  spring." 

The  Alma  Plantation  has  been 
using  GUTHION  to  control 
sugarcane  borers  for  the  last  seven 
years.  "And  there  has  been  no  sign  it 
is  losing  any  effectiveness,"  Monger 
adds.  "I  think  that's  because  we  only 
use  GUTHION  when  our 
entomologist  finds  infestations  have 
reached  the  economic  threshold 
established  by  the  LSU 
entomologists.  Some  fields  get 
sprayed  two  or  three  times  a  season, 
but  most  are  sprayed  only  once. 
With  GUTHION,  we  get  good  control 


of  the  borers  before  they  go  inside 
the  stalk.  And  that  helps  grow  good, 
healthy  seed  pieces." 

For  low-cost,  effective  sugarcane 
borer  control  that  helps  grow  better 
seed  pieces,  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestations  reach  the  LSU  economic 
threshold  level.  For  expert  assistance 
and  application,  call  your  chemical 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 

75161-3 
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When  sugar  production  took  off  in  Florida, 

J&L  Engineering  was  there  to  help  innovate  the  side  dump 
system  of  cane  handling  to  meet  factory  requirements. 
We've  been  involved  ever  since  with  the  Florida  Sugar 
Cane  Industry.  With  continuous  research,  we  have  made 
innovations  in  field  equipment  that  help  you  obtain 
higher  yields  while  reducing  field  operation  time 
and  costs. 

Our  research  and  design  department  is  constantly 
working  towards  improving  combine  harvesters  for 
short-cut  mechanical  cane  and  advanced  methods  of 
removing  trash  and  dirt. 

Rely  on  J&L.  We're  around  to  help  when  it  counts. 


Load  up  to  100  tons  of  cane  an  hour.  The  J&L  R-l  Continuous 
Loader  is  ideal  for  handling  hand-cut  or  full  stalk  machine-cut  cane 
fast  and  efficiently.  Time  after  time  it  has  proven  successful  in  loading 
1 00  tons  of  cane  an  hour.  And  it  really  pays  dividends  when  there's  a 
wet  field  situation.  It's  track  mounted  for  positive  traction  and  high 
flotation  enabling  it  to  get  into  wet  fields  faster.  Saws  are  spaced  to 
cut  20"  cane  lengths. 
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nsfer  a  four-ton  load  of  cone  in  45  seconds!  Our  tough  N-3 
fable  Drag  Conveyor  gets  the  job  done  for  you.  It's  fast  and  depen- 
le  yet  requires  minimum  maintenance.  It  can  take  a  four-ton  load 
ide-dumped  cane  and  transfer  it  to  a  semi-trailer  in  45  seconds 
The  N-3  Conveyor  is  trailer  mounted  for  easy  movement,  so  you 
keep  it  within  economical  haul  range  for  field  transport  equipment, 
uce  the  number  of  field  transport  units  while  maintaining  a  smooth, 
:ient  field  operation.  Trailer  ramp  allows  field 
s  exact  height  access  to  the  trailer. 


Rely  On  J&L.  P.O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Please  provide  me  with  additional  information 
on  the  following  Florida  System  Field  Equipment: 

U  S-6  Combine  Harvester 

G   R-l  Continuous  Loader 

N-3  Portable  Drag  Conveyor 

Name_ 

Address'Bo> 

City State, 


Save  field  operation  time. 

One  example  of  J&L's  field  equipment  expertise  is  our 
exclusive  S-6  Combine  Harvester.  It  cuts  and  loads  cane 
in  one  operation.  A  two-row  combine,  the  streamlined 
S-6  incorporates  two  high-speed  42"  adjustable  pitch 
cutting  blades.  It  cuts  cane  in  15"  lengths,  removes 
trash  with  suction  fans  and  loads  into  field  carts.  The 
S-6  has  been  field-proven  for  erect  or  recumbent  cane. 


HOIMIRON 


HONIRON/JGiL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 


HONIRON,  P.  CD.  Box  3140,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  36B02 

J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  B2D,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

HONIRON-PHILIPPINES,  P.  O.  Box  438,  Makati.  Rizal,  Philippines 

MANUFACTURERA  3M,  S.A.,  Avenida  11  No.  1510.  Apartado  12B.  Cordoba,  Veracruz,  Mexico 


MAY  15,  1975 
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ROLL-OVER  PROTECTIVE  STRUCTURES  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TRACTORS 


Bv    R.  Charles  Hodson 


Roll-over  protective  structures  (ROPS) 
and  seat  belts  will  be  required  of  all  em- 
ployee-operated tractors  manufactured 
after  October  25, 1976.  Farmers  will  have 
to  ensure  that  each  employee  tightens 
his  seat  belt  enough  to  confine  him  to 
the  ROPS  whenever  the  tractor  is  mov- 
ing. The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OS HA)  published  the 
new  regulations  on  pages  18254  through 
18268  of  the  Federal  Register  on  Friday, 
April  25,  1975. 

Safety  Instruction 

As  of  June  1,  1975,  farmers  will  have 
to  instruct  every  tractor  driver  when  he 
is  first  assigned  to  a  tractor,  and  at  least 
annually  thereafter,  about  the  hazards  of 
roll-overs  and  how  to  prevent  them.  The 
following  specific  instructions  will  have 
to  be  given: 

( 1 )  Securely  fasten  your  seat  belt  if 
the  tractor  has  a  ROPS. 

(  2 )  Where  possible,  avoid  operating 
the  tractor  near  ditches,  embank- 
ments, and  holes. 

(  3 )  Reduce  speed  when  turning,  cross- 
ing slopes,  and  on  rough,  slick,  or 
muddy  surfaces. 

(4)  Stay  off  slopes  too  steep  for  safe 
operation. 

( 5 )  Watch  where  you  are  going,  espe- 
cially at  row-ends,  on  roads,  and 
around  trees. 

(6)  Do  not  permit  others  to  ride. 


(7)  Operate  the  tractor  smoothly— no 
jerky  turns,  starts,  or  stops. 

(8)  Hitch  only  to  the  drawbar  and 
hitch  points  recommended  by 
tractor  manuf a cturer s . 

(9)  When  the  tractor  is  stopped,  set 
the  brakes  securely  and  use  the 
park  lock  if  available. 

Exempted  Equipment 

ROPS  and  seat  belts  will  not  be  re- 
quired on  the  following  types  of  equip- 
ment: (1)  self  propelled  implements 
such  as  cane  harvesters,  (2)  tractors 
manufactured  before  October  26,  1976, 
(3)  tractors  not  operated  by  an  em- 
ployee, (4)  low  profile  tractors  while 
used  inside  a  low  clearance  farm  build- 
ing or  greenhouse,  or  in  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  (5)  tractors  while  used 
with  mounted  equipment  which  is  in- 
compatible with  ROPS,  such  as  corn 
pickers.  ROPS  will  have  to  be  reinstalled 
when  these  tractors  are  operated  with- 
out the  mounted  equipment. 

This  article  is  only  a  summary  of 
the  OSHA  regulations.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  complete  recommen- 
dations, write  to  Mr.  J.  Slender,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Occupational  Safety 
&  Health  Administration,  Main  Labor 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  You 
should  request  a  copy  of:  OSHA  Part 
1928,  Roll-Over  Protective  Structures  for 
Farm  Tractors,  Per  Federal  Register  of 
April  25,  1975. 
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Sugarcane  layby*** 

the  time  you  can  make 

the  biggest  killing 

of  the  yean 


Come  layby,  your  herbicide 
has  played  out.  But,  there 
are  still  weeds  out  there 
and  more  on  their  way. 

Now,  there's  a  new  way  to 
stop  weeds  through  harvest: 
spray  SlNBAR  in  the  middles 
immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation. 

SlNBAR  stays  on  the  job 
during  that  critical  period 
from  layby  to  harvest. 
Used  at  layby,  it  prevents 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


seedling  Johnsongrass  from 
becoming  established.  Left 
uncontrolled,  these  seedlings 
will  become  next  year's 
weed  problem— rhizome 
Johnsongrass. 

This  season,  don't  miss 
that  important  last  chance  at 
weeds.  Spray  SlNBAR  at 
layby— for  fewer  weeds,  less 
trash,  and  an  easier,  more 
productive  harvest. 


(U  W  N 

SlNBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  SUGAR  CANE 
TECHNOLOGISTS 

AGENDA 

JOINT  MEETING  -  LOUISIANA  -  FLORIDA 

Ramada  Inn 

Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida 

JUNE  19 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

1:30  P.M.       Joint  Meeting  of  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Section 
Ambassador  Room 

R.  A.  Catala,  Chairman,  Manufacturing  Section, 
Florida  Division,  Presiding 

A  Seed  Cane  Handling  System  —  Florida.    Richard  Symes 

Development  in  Mechanical  Planting  —  Florida.    Barney  R.  Eiland  and 
Joe  E.  Clayton 

Growth,  Production,  and  Leaf  N  Content  of  Sugarcane  In  Texas. 
J.  R.  Thomas  and  G.  G.  Oerther,  Jr. 

The  Effect  of  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Variability  on  Sugarcane  Yield  and 
its  Components.    Laron  E.  Golden 

Predicting  Delivery  Rates  and  Economics  of  Transporting  Sugarcane  to 
the  Mill.    Richard  W.  Whitney  and  Billy  J.  Cochran" 

A  Possible  Casual  Organism  of  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease. 
K.  E.  Damann,  Jr. 

Ripening  Effects  of  Glyphosine:  Results  of  Experimental  Permit  Testing 
in  Louisiana  1973  and  1974.    K.  R.  Frost,  Jr. 

Response  of  Sugarcane  to  Delayed  Covering  and  Seedpiece  Size. 
Dempsey  M.  Broadhead 

Sugar  Cane  Technology  —  Associate  of  Science  Degree  Program  at  Nicholls 
State  University.    C  J.  Falcon  and  R.  N.  Falgout 

Deterioration  Losses  in  Florida  Sugarcane.    Ronald  P.  De  Stefano 
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JUNE  20 


MORNING  SESSIONS 


9:00  A.M.       Manufacturing  Section  —  Forum  1  Towers 

B.  B.  Beyt,  Chairman,  Manufacturing  Section. 
Louisiana  Division,  Presiding 


An  Automated  Method  for  Analyzing  Large  Numbers  of  Sugarcane  Juice 
Samples.   B.  L.  Legendre 


A  Raw  Juice  Mass  Flowmeter  in  a  Sugar  Mill.    G.  Aleman,  A.  Arvesu. 
and  C.  Reynaldos 


Effect  of  Biocide  on  Sucrose  Recovery  and  Microorganism  Control  in  Cane 
Sugar  Raw  Juice.    R.  J.  Christensen,  J.  J.  Krolczyk,  and  R.  E.  Finch 

Expected  Problems  of  the  Sugar  and  Related  Industries  in  Meeting  E.P.A. 
Standards.    Wavne  Smith  et.  al. 


Heavy  Duty  Chopper-Fiberiser.    Unice  Machine  Company 


Chemical  Treatment  Problems  of  Oil  Fired  Package  Boilers.    Paul  Hall 


Electronic  Steam  Puritv  Studies  Ensure  Clean  Reliable  Cane  Mill  Energy. 
G.  L.  Wheeler  and  P.  R.  Arellano 


Experiences  During  the  1974-75  Crop  at  Cowley  Sugar  House, 

RGVSGI  Texas  —  A  panel  discussion  by:  N.  J.  Saxby,  Jose  Martinez, 
Segundo  Valle,  Rafael  Soler,  and  Gerry  Orillion 


MAY  15,  1975 
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JUxNE  20 


MORNING  SESSIONS 


9:00  A.M.       Agricultural  Section  —  Forum  II  Towers 

Robert  L.  Allain,  Chairman,  Agricultural  Section, 
Louisiana  Division,  Presiding 


Influence  of  Fenac  and  Terbacil  on  Growth  and  Yield  of  Sugarcane. 
R.  W.  Millhollon 

Factors  Affecting  the  Expression  of  Juvenile  Symptoms  of  the  Ratoon 
Stunting  Disease.    J.  E.  Irvine 

The  Effect  of  Hot  Water  and  Fungicide  Treatments  on  Sugarcane  Seedpiece 
Germination.    H.  J.  Andreis  and  E.  H.  Todd 

Short  Hot- Water  Treatment  for  the  Control  of  the  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease 
of  Sugarcane.    G.T.A.  Benda 

Development  of  an  Aerated  Steam  System  for  the  Control  of  Ratoon  Stunting 
Disease   Billy  J.  Cochran,  Mansel  M.  Mayeux  and  R.  J.  Steib 

The  Use  of  Aerated  Steam  for  the  Control  of  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease 
in  Louisiana.    O.  M.  Cifuentes,  R.  J.  Steib,  Bill  J.  Cochran, 
and  Mansel  M.  Mayeux 

Some  Calculated  Costs  and  Returns  from  Monitoring  Florida  Sugarcane  for 
the  Sugarcane  Borer,  Diatraea  saccharalis  (F. ).   T.  E.  Summers 

Parasitism  and  Control  of  the  Sugarcane  Borer  by  Field  Released 
Lixophaga  diatracae  (T.)    T.  E.  Summers 

Host  Resistance  to  Diatraea  saccharalis  (F. ):  Relationship  of  Sugarcane 
Internode  Hardness  to  Larval  Damage.    F.  A.  Martin,  C.  A.  Richard, 
and  S.  D.  Hensley 

Modification  of  Pinto  Bean  Diet  for  the  Sugarcane  Borer  with  Sugarcane 
Plant  Parts.    R.  D.  Jackson 
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JUNE  20 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


1:30  P.M.       Joint  Meeting  of  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Sections 
Ambassador  Room 

J.  W.  Beardsley,  Chairman,  Agricultural  Section, 
Florida  Division,  Presiding 


The  Comparative  Efficiency  of  Pre  and  Postemergence  Herbicides  Not  Labeled 
for  Use  in  Louisiana  Sugarcane.   Ernest  R.  Stamper 

Pre-  and  Postemergence  Herbicides  Compared  in  Florida  Sugarcane. 
J.  R.  Orsenigo 

Genetic  Uniformity  Among  and  Within  Varieties:  A  Potential  Source  of 
Vulnerability  to  Diseases  and  Insects.    M.  T.  Henderson 

Studies  on  Synchronization  of  Flowering  of  Sugarcane.    Elias  D.  Paliatseas 

The  Sugarcane  Selection  Program  at  the  United  States  Sugar  Corporation. 
D.  G.  Holder 

Sugarcane  Variety  Testing  in  a  New  Area  of  Louisiana.    Hugh  P.  Fanguy 

The  Genetic  Behavior  of  Resistance  to  Lodging  in  Sugarcane. 
Howard  P.  Viator  and  M.  T.  Henderson 

Breeding  Behavior  of  Sucrose  Content  in  Parents  and  Progeny  of  Eight 
Biparental  Sugarcane  Crosses.    C.  A.  Richard  and  M.  T.  Henderson 

Selection  of  High  Sucrose  Clones  from  Single  Stool  Brix  Data. 
C.  A.  Richard  and  M.  T.  Henderson 

Purity  as  a  Selection  Criterion  in  Sugarcane.    P.  M.  Lyrene,  J.  D.  Miller, 
and  N.  I.  James 

Selection  for  Cold  Tolerance  in  Sugarcane  Seedlings.    R.  D.  Breaux 
and  J.  E.  Irvine 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

tions.  Some  comments  by  members  of 
Congress  about  the  proposed  bills: 

"This  is  not  just  another  law.  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  constitutional  process/' 

It  would  be  onerous  to  ask  patriotic, 
informed  and  communicative  constitu- 
ents to  register  as  lobbyists  just  to  get 
their  ideas  across." 

Rural  Caucus 

The  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  is  a 
bi-partisan  group  of  91  Congressmen 
from  35  states  concerned  with  rural 
America.  Rep.  John  B.  Breckenridge  (D- 
Ky. )  is  the  new  Chairman.  The  execu- 
tive committee  includes  the  chairman 
and  Representatives  Bob  Bergland  (D- 
Minn. ) ,  Ed  Jones  ( D-Tenn. ) ,  Gillis  Long 
(D-La.),  Don  Young  (R-Alaska),  Char- 
lie Rose  (D-N.C.)  and  Gunn  McKany 
(D-Utah). 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WANTED:  Manager  to  operate  800  acres 
of  sugar  cane  in  Iberville  Parish.  House 
and  fringe  benefits  including  liberal  bonus. 
If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  reached, 
a  bright  future  with  increased  income  can 
be  anticipated.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  refer  to  Ad   15. 

FOR  SALE:  Tractor-mounted  cane  planter 
in  very  good  condition.  Four  wagons  in- 
cluded, used  one  season.  Contact  Thomas 
Barker,  Jr.,  215  Vacherie  Street,  Lockport, 
La.  70374.  Phone  (504)  532-5269. 
FOR  SALE:  Two  D-17  tractors  with  J  &  L 
loaders.  Two  D-17  tractors  for  parts.  M.  A. 
Patout  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,    La.    70544. 

FOR  SALE:  Mechanical  cane  planter 
mounted  on  wagon.  Contact  Robert  Roane, 
Box  272,  Jeanerette,  La.  Phone  (318)  276- 
4497. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SUGAR  BULLETIN  WANT  ADS 
GET  RESULTS! 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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BUY 


U.S 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  FPU  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  r^NAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone"1      ■  »■■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


K— Ck  L>o 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Hon  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 

The  Sugar 
Bulletin 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  May  30, 1975 17.10 

Average  New  York  Price,  Jan.  1  -  May  30,  1975  __.29.9141 

New  Orleans  Price  on  May  30, 1975 17.07 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  May  30,  1975 29.8841 


In  This  Issue 


Up  Front  With  The  League 

1974  Crop  Value,  Sweets  for  Kids,  World  Sugar  Factories 4 


In  the  Field  With  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 
The  Crop  June  1,  1975,  Field  Days  .:. 


In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey 

Proposed  Regulations  for  Disposal  of  Dredged  or  Fill  Material, 
President  Vetoes  Farm  Bill,  Amstar  Corporation  Announces 
Organizational  Changes  10 


Bulls  and  Bears 

By:  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 12 
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Azodrin  enter;- 
cane  leaves. 


\ 


\ 
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\ 
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Azodrin 


Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Hlci.1 14.  Azodrin^  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


1974  Crop  Value 

Growers  received  for  cane      $323,653,800 

First  processing  added  to 

value  of  crop  190,692,040 


Value  of  crop  at  first 
processing  level 


514,345,840 


Refining  of  raw  sugar  added 
to  value  of  crop  57,350,952 


Value  of  crop  at  refined 
sugar  level 


571,696,792 


Distribution  services  added 
to  value  of  crop  75,138,199 

Value  of  crop  at  retail  level  $646,834,991 

NOTE:  The  foregoing  figures  do  not  in- 
clude any  value  for  bagasse,  much  of 
which  is  processed  into  paper,  building 
boards,  and  other  products.  Also,  the  fig- 
ures do  not  take  into  account  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  blackstrap  molasses  and 
edible  molasses  after  these  products  leave 
the  sugar  cane  factories.  Blackstrap  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds, 
alcohol,  and  other  products. 

Sweets  for  Kids? 

Cutting  down  on  your  children's 
"sweets"  may  be  doing  them  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  long  run,  according  to 
recent  research.  Tests  conducted  by  a 
Richmond,  Virginia  researcher  indicate 
that  sugar  consumption  in  the  younger 


years  may  help  fight  off  hardening  of  the 
arteries  in  later  years. 

Dr.  Franklin  Lim,  associate  professor  of 
clinical  pathology  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  Hospital,  has  reported  a 
youngster's  body  produces  the  right 
amount  of  enzymes  to  metabolize  sweets 
and  fats  effectively.  In  order  for  the  body 
to  produce  the  proper  amounts  of  the 
enzymes  in  later  years  the  research  indi- 
cates youngsters  should  consume  sweets 
and  fats.  Otherwise  according  to  Dr. 
Lim's  studies,  body  metabolism  becomes 
less  efficient  which  leads  to  hardening 
of  the  arteries.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  animals  and  humans. 

Dr.  Lim  cautioned  parents  to  wait  for 
further  results  on  this  type  research  be- 
fore starting  their  children  on  high  sugar 
and  fat  diets.  But  for  sugar  cane  and  beet 
growers  and  processors,  the  thought  sure 
is  a  sweet  one. 

World  Sugar  Factories 

According  to  Dudley  Smith  of  the  Sug- 
ar y  Azucar  yearbook,  there  are  1508  op- 
erating sugar  factories  in  the  68  sugar 
cane  producing  countries  in  the  world. 
There  are  reported  to  be  112  new  factor- 
ies now  under  construction,  under  con- 
tract, or  in  the  planning  stages.  Twenty 
of  these  mills  will  begin  operations  next 
year. 

The  history  of  the  sugar  cane  industry 
shows  that  new  large  mills  are  built  to 
replace  smaller  ones.  Therefore,  these 
new  mills  will  not  likely  increase  the  total 
number  of  mills  in  existence. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


The  Crop  June  1, 1975-Field  Days 


Briefly  stated,  the  crop  is  generally 
good  on  Bayou  Lafourche  from  about 
Labadieville  down  stream  and  only  about 
fair  upstream  from  that  point.  The  Lower 
Mississippi  River  area  is  also  better  from 
a  stand  and  height  standpoint  than  the 
upper  area.  The  Terrebonne  area  is  some- 
what like  the  Lower  Lafourche  area  with 
good  height.  The  Northern  area  is  some- 
what erratic  with  some  good  and  some 
fair  cane.  The  Western  area,  in  general,  is 
only  fair,  with  generally  good  stubble 
cane,  but  with  some  fairly  weak  plant 
cane  here  and  there. 

This  writer  and  others  have  made  the 
point  that  there  is  no  great  hurry  to  fer- 
tilize cane  and  this  is  generally  true. 
However,  there  will  be  a  few  growers 
in  at  least  the  Breaux  Bridge-St.  Martin- 
ville  area  and  probably  in  a  few  other 
areas  that  will  put  down  a  little  fertilizer 
in  June.  This  is  getting  late  and  some 
cane  will  probably  be  broken  during  the 
operation. 


Although  the  crop  is  fairly  clean,  there 
are  a  number  of  growers  that  did  not  get 
good  control  of  grass.  Johnson  and  other 
grasses  and  weeds  are  topping  the  cane 
now. 

In  summary,  the  crop  now  as  a  whole 
does  not  look  as  good  as  the  1974  crop  did 
on  May  28.  However,  adversities  of 
weather  later  in  1974  prevented  the  crop 
from  developing  its  full  potential.  It  is 
hoped  that  although  this  crop  is  not  now 
outstanding  it  will  develop  into  a  much 
better  crop  than  was  produced  in  1974.  It 
is  very  possible. 

Field  Days  will  soon  begin  around  the 
cane  belt.  Cane  growers  should  attend 
these  functions  to  learn  what  is  new  in 
research.  Growers  can  also  learn  from 
each  other  about  certain  practices  and 
tools.  Swapping  ideas  can  be  very  help- 
ful. County  Agents  and  researchers  spend 
much  time  in  preparation  of  the  Field 
Tours  and  they  expect  to  see  the  people 
for  whom  they  work  in  the  field  with 
them. 
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One  ton  of  cane  pays  the  cost 
of  borer  control  with  GUTHION 

Including  Entomologist,  Application  Cost  (1973  Sugar  Price  Basis) 


Unless  you  control  sugarcane 
borers,  you  can  easily  lose  1  to  1 34 
points  of  sucrose,  says  Paul 
Bourgeois,  manager  of  the  Linden 
Plantation,  Jeanerette,  La.  "That  can 
cut  your  income  10  per  cent.  And 
that  doesn't  take  into  account  the 
loss  of  tonnage,  which  can  easily 
amount  to  4  tons  per  acre. 

"If  borers  get  in  your  seed  cane, 
they  can  cut  your  stand  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  You  can  see  why  we 
hire  entomologists  to  check  out 
fields;  and  when  they  report  that 
borer  infestations  have  reached  the 
LSU  economic  threshold,  we  spray 


right  away  with    GUTHION 
insecticide." 

Linden  Plantation  has  been  using 
GUTHION  ever  since  it  was 
recommended  for  sugarcane  borer 
control.  "And  we  haven't  noticed  any 
borer  resistance  to  the  chemical," 
Bourgeois  declares.  "With  good 
timing  of  application,  we're  getting 
excellent  control— and  getting  it 
economically.  Even  at  normal  cane 
prices,  it  takes  less  than  one  ton  of 
cane  to  pay  the  cost  of  our 
entomologist  service,  application 
and  GUTHION  for  2/2  applications 
per  season.'' 

For  effective,  low-cost  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  check  your  fields 
closely.  Then  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestation  reaches  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists.  For  expert  assistance, 
call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64101. 
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ntroducing  Polaris!  It  can  help  you  produce  up  to  15%* 
more  millable  sucrose  from  every  ton  of  cane. 


The  world's  first  commercial  sugar  cane 
ripener,  Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator  by  Monsanto 
helps  growers  generate  higher  sucrose  levels,  in 
spite  of  most  poor  harvest  ripening  conditions. 

What  does  Polaris  do? 

Polaris  works  in  the  following  ways.  First,  it 
hastens  ripening  and  increases  sucrose  levels 
during  the  ripening  period  when  sucrose  levels  are 
normally  rising.  Secondly,  Polaris  minimizes  declines 
in  sucrose  levels  caused  by  rainfall  during  the 
ripening  period. 

How  does  Polaris  help  growers? 

Poor  weather  conditions  for  natural  cane 
ripening  have  always  been  a  grower's  major  harvest- 
ing problem.  Now,  with  Polaris,  weather  can  be 
less  of  a  factor.  Because  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener 
is  at  its  best  when  conditions  for  natural  ripening 
are  at  their  worst  —  such  as  high  constant  tempera- 
tures; rain  at  ripening  time;  and  excessive  fertility. 
With  Polaris,  cane  growers  can  obtain  increased 
millable  sucrose  levels  from  their  sugar  cane  — in 
spite  of  these  poor  ripening  conditions. 

How  is  Polaris  applied? 

Polaris  should  be  applied  by  airplane  early 
in  the  ripening  and  harvest  periods. 


How  do  I  know  it  will  work? 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Polaris  works  —  leave 
a  part  of  your  field  untreated,  and  compare  with  the 
Polaris  treated  cane  at  harvest  time.  This  product 
is  the  result  of  6  years  research  on  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  sugar  cane  test  plots  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  This  research  has  shown 
that  Polaris  is  effective  on  most  major  varieties  of 
cane  —  either  plant  or  rattoon. 

Check  with  your  local  sugar  cane  specialist  or 
with  Monsanto  (see  coupon  below)  to  determine 
recommended  varieties  and  responses. 


'The  average  varies  between  0-15%  more; depending 
primarily  on  the  variety,  time  of  application  and 
climatic  factors  during  the  ripening  period. 


Polaris  doesn't  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  millable  tons  of  can  per  acre.  Instead,  Polaris 
acts  to  increase  the  sucrose  and  purity  levels, 

primarily  in  the  upper  third  of  the  cane  stalk.  Another 
frequent  effect  with  Polaris  can  be  the  noticeable 
yellowing  and  drying  of  upper  leaves.  So,  you  not 
only  get  greater  sucrose  recovery,  but  can  have  less 
trash  and  improved  trash  burning  at  harvest. 


POLARIS  VS.  NATURE 


0  2  4  6  8  10 

Weeks  After  Treatment 

Optimum  etlect  ol  Treatment  by  Polaris  is  usually  noted  between  4  to  10  weeks 
alter  application  depending  on  geographical  area  (Generalized  'esponse  curve  I 


Polaris  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
sugar  cane  management. 

Monsanto  would  like  you  to  know  more  about 
how  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener  can  help  you  get 
more  sucrose  in  your  sugar  cane.  Clip  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to  us  for  the  full  Polaris  story. 
We'll  send  information  on  how  you  can  put  Polaris 
to  work  in  your  sugar  cane  fields  this  year  including 
the  EPA  label  for  Polaris* 

The  world's  first  commercial 

sugar  cane  ripener: 


poLans 


CROVltM  BfGUlMOR  BY 


Monsanto 


The  Polaris  label:   As  with  all  agricultural 
chemicals,  please  read  and  follow 
the  Polaris  label  instructions  carefully. 


Monsanto  Agricultural  Products  Company 
800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard  C3NC 
St.  Louis,  Missouri   63166 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  Polaris* 
sugar  cane  ripener. 
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DSf  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Proposed  Regulations  for  Disposal 
of  Dredged  or  Fill  Material 

Recently  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Environmental  .Protection  Agency  is- 
sued a  proposed  set  of  alternatives  per- 
taining to  the  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures  for  trie  disposal  of  dredged 
or  fill  material  on  the  navigable  water- 
ways of  the  United  States. 

The  issuance  of  these  regulations  are 
the  Corps'  answer  to  a  court  order  that 
required  them  to  further  define  the  term 
"waters  of  the  United  States".  Unfortu- 
nately, the  proposal,  broken  up  into  four 
possible  alternatives,  continues  to  be  very 
vague  in  some  respects  but  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  Corps  and  EPA  will 
be  getting  into  the  land  use  regulation 
business  if  the  worst  of  the  four  alter- 
natives are  adopted. 

Under  Alternative  I,  which  is  favored 
by  EPA,  the  term  "waters  of  the  United 
States"  would  extend  to  virtually  every 
inland  waterway  and  permits  would  have 
to  be  secured  even  by  farmers  who  have 
to  plow  acreage  adjacent  to  waterways. 
Alternative  II  takes  a  much  narrower 
stand  on  the  definition  and  would  not 
require  permits  for  the  disposal  of  less 
than  100  yards  dredged  material. 

The  third  alternative  will  adopt  the 
same  broad  definition  as  Alternative  I 
but  will  require  changes  in  the  proced- 
ures for  the  approval  of  permit  appli- 
cation —  with  the  state  determination 
on  that  application  weighing  heavily  in 
the  final  decision  of  the  Corps.  The 
fourth  alternative,  which  is  favored  bv 


the  Corps,  adopts  the  limited  definition 
of  Alternative  II  and  will  require  the 
same  state  certification  as  Alternative  III. 
Following  the  issuance  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  Congressman  Cochran  intro- 
duced legislation  to  define  "Navigable 
Waters".  Under  his  proposed  legislation, 
the  term  "navigable  waters"  would  mean 
"all  waters  which  are  presently  used,  or 
are  susceptible  to  use  in  their  natural 
condition  or  by  reasonable  improvement 
as  a  means  to  transport  interstate  com- 
merce shoreward  to  their  ordinary  high 
water  mark,  including  all  waters  which 
are  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  shoreward  to  their  mean  high  water 
mark  (mean  higher  water  mark  on  the 
West  Coast)." 

President  Vetoes  Farm  Bill 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Farm  Bill  and  the  failure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  override  such  veto, 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
call  on  Secretary  Butz  for  periodic  re- 
ports of  the  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion for  each  of  the  major  crops  and  the 
livestock  sector.  Secretary  Butz  will  be 
requested  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  the  first  hear- 
ing on  July  11  which  follows  the  first 
crop  report  on  July  10.  In  announcing 
plans  for  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  Talmadge  stated: 

"The  hearings  will  seek  clear  and  fac- 
tual evidence  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion from  the  spokesman  for  this  Ad- 
ministration who  must  bear  the  greatest 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Sugarcane  layby*** 

the  time  you  can  make 

the  biggest  killing 

of  the  yean 


Come  layby,  your  herbicide 
has  played  out.  But,  there 
are  still  weeds  out  there 
and  more  on  their  way* 

Now,  there's  a  new  way  to 
stop  weeds  through  harvest: 
spray  SlNBAR  in  the  middles 
immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation  ♦ 

SlNBAR  stays  on  the  job 
during  that  critical  period 
from  layby  to  harvest . 
Used  at  layby,  it  prevents 


seedling  Johnsongrass  from 
becoming  established*  Left 
uncontrolled,  these  seedlings 
will  become  next  year's 
weed  problem— rhizome 
Johnsongrass* 

This  season,  don't  miss 
that  important  last  chance  at 
weeds.  Spray  SlNBAR  at 
layby— for  fewer  weeds,  less 
trash,  and  an  easier,  more 
productive  harvest* 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


(BUMP 

"EG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF- 

SlNBAR* 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


BULLS  AND  BEARS 


Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

of  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  at 

Annual  Meeting  of  St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative 

May  8, 1975 


Last  August  I  spoke  at  the  St.  Martin 
Parish  Field  Day.  Many  of  you  were 
there. 

At  that  time,  I  said  no  one  knows  what 
the  future  holds  for  the  sugar  industry.  I 
then  proceeded  to  tell  you  what  I  thought 
was  going  to  happen. 

My  prediction  that  1974-crop  cane 
would  be  worth  $30  a  ton  proved  much 
too  low.  I'm  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for 
that.  The  rest  of  my  predictions  have 
turned  out  correct  up  to  this  time.  How- 
ever, recent  events  have  given  me  second 
thoughts  about  my  expectation  of  a  good 
price  for  the  1975  crop. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  no  one  knows 
what  the  price  of  sugar  will  be  in  the 
future.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  know  the  most  about  the 
sugar  market  have  guessed  wrong  on 
more  than  one  occasion  within  the  past 
year. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  told  you  wanted 
to  hear  my  ideas  on  what  sugar  prices 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  future.  Assuming 
tli at  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries do  nothing  to  stabilize  sugar  prices, 
it  is  a  fairly  safe  assumption  that  prices 
will  fluctuate  widely.  For  this  reason,  I 
repeat  my  suggestion  of  last  August  that 
vou  save  some  of  the  windfall  profits 
from  the  1974  crop  to  keep  you  going 
in  some  future  year  when  the  price  may 
be  below  your  production  cost. 

Let  me  discuss  some  of  the  factors 
that  will  determine  sugar  prices.  Then 
perhaps  you  can  do  your  own  guessing 
about  the  future. 


There  are  bullish  factors,  which  will 
tend  to  increase  sugar  prices;  and  there 
are  bearish  factors,  which  will  tend  to 
depress  prices.  This,  of  course,  is  what 
makes  it  difficult  to  predict  prices. 

The  bulls  point  to  the  world  popula- 
tion growth.  They  say  this  will  increase 
the  demand  for  sugar  and  the  price. 

The  standard  of  living  is  improving  in 
most  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  past, 
when  living  standards  rose,  sugar  con- 
sumption also  rose. 

Most  of  the  world  is  short  of  calories. 
Sugar  supplies  calories.  In  fact,  sugar  is 
calories,  with  a  pleasant  satisfying  taste. 
People  will  continue  to  eat  sugar. 

So  the  bulls  think  the  demand  for  sugar 
will  remain  high  and  this  will  increase 
the  price,  unless  sugar  production  grows 
faster  than  demand.  The  bulls  think  sev- 
eral things  will  keep  production  down. 

One  of  these  is  wide  price-fluctuations, 
which  will  discourage  investments  in  new 
processing  facilities.  This  applies  to  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets. 

Historically,  the  growing  and  process- 
ing of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  have 
not  been  very  profitable.  People  with 
money  to  invest  have  looked  for  invest- 
ments that  would  give  them  better  and 
duicker  returns  than  the  sugar  business. 
The  bulls  believe  people  will  continue 
to  shy  away  from  investments  in  new 
sugar  operations  and  production  will  not 
increase  enough  to  depress  prices. 

Labor  has  become  a  bottleneck  in  many 
sugar  farming   operations.    Most  of  the 
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sugar  cane  in  the  world  is  still  harvested 
by  hand  and  the  hand  cutters  are  becom- 
ing less  productive  and  less  available. 
The  shift  to  mechanical  harvesting  is  ex- 
pensive, difficult,  and  takes  time. 

Some  of  the  sugar  exporting  countries 
are  trying  to  form  a  cartel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  sugar  prices  at  a  rea- 
sonable level.  If  they  are  successful,  this 
would  be  a  very  bullish  factor  in  the 
sugar  market. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  deter- 
mining sugar  production  and  price  is  the 
weather.  Bad  weather  delayed  the  plant- 
ing of  sugar  beets  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  this  spring.  This  could 
cause  lower  yields.  Drought  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  in  Florida  this  spring  could  re- 
duce production. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what's  being 
said  by  the  bears,  the  people  who  expect 
lower  sugar  prices. 

They  believe  production  will  be  up  this 
year.  Much  larger  acreages  of  sugar  beets 
are  being  planted  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  Russia.  Many  of  the  sugar 
cane  areas  of  the  world  are  making  mod- 
erate increases  in  their  cane  acreage. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  high  prices  of 
sugar  last  fall  and  early  this  year  dras- 
tically reduced  sugar  consumption.  Even 
though  sugar  prices  are  now  much  lower, 
it  may  take  some  time  before  consumers 
return  to  buying  their  normal  amounts  of 
sugar. 

The  biggest  threat  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  sugar  prices  is  competition 
from  corn  sweeteners.  The  development 
of  high  fructose  corn  syrup  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  jump  in  the  demand 
for  corn  syrup. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures  to  give  you 
some  ideas  of  what  has  happened  and 
what  may  be  in  store  for  us.  In  1965, 
corn  syrup  had  only  15%  of  the  caloric 
sweetener  market.  Sugar  had  the  balance, 
or  85%.  In  1974,  corn  had  22%  and  sugar 
78%.  That  wasn't  as  bad  as  it  seems;  be- 
cause even  though  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  corn  sweeteners  rose  from  17 
pounds  in  1965  to  28  pounds  in  1974,  the 
per   capita   consumption   of   sugar   rose 


from  97  to  99.  The  increase  in  popula- 
tion during  that  period  also  served  to 
increase  the  total  consumption  of  sugar, 
even  though  the  consumption  of  corn 
sweeteners  was  increasing  at  a  much 
faster  rate. 

The  bears  think  we  may  not  be  so  lucky 
in  the  future.  They  think  it  possible  for 
corn  sweeteners  to  have  40%  of  the  nu- 
tritive sweeteners  market  by  1980.  If  that 
turns  out  right  and  if  the  total  market  for 
nutritive  sweeteners,  sugar  and  corn,  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  the  pace  it  has  since 
1960,  there  will  be  a  market  for  only 
9,600,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1980.  That's 
about  2  million  tons  less  than  we  used 
in  1973.  Incidentally,  the  United  States 
imported  5,300,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1973. 
It  is  possible  that  some  program  will  be 
worked  out  to  provide  that  any  increase 
in  corn  sweeteners  will  cause  a  reduction 
in  sugar  imports  rather  than  domestic 
sugar  production. 

Now  that  I've  told  you  what  the  bulls 
and  bears  think,  you  can  make  up  your 
own  mind  what  course  the  price  of  sugar 
is  going  to  take.  However,  there  are  a 
couple  of  other  considerations  that  must 
be  taken  into  account.  One  is  the  pros- 
pects for  new  sugar  legislation.  The  other 
is  the  discretionary  power  which  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  to  support  sugar  prices. 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  that  those 
who  killed  the  Sugar  Act  last  year  have 
changed  their  minds.  Therefore,  we  doubt 
there  is  much  chance  of  new  sugar  legis- 
lation being  passed  this  year.  We  may 
be  able  to  make  a  better  judgment  on 
that  if  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
proceeds  with  sugar  hearings,  which  we 
understand  may  be  held  next  month. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  exercise 
their  discretionary  power  to  support  sug- 
ar prices  if  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
becomes  threatened  with  destruction.  I 
won't  guess  how  low  the  price  of  sugar 
must  fall  before  they  provide  the  sup- 
port. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  sugar 
prices  will  continue  to  fluctuate  widely. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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The  sugar  price  in  the  United  States  is 
tied  to  the  world  sugar  price.  This  gave 
us  large  profits  on  the  last  crop  and  could 
give  us  low  returns  on  some  future  crops. 
We  are  on  a  roller  coaster,  and  we  must 
learn  how  to  live  with  this  situation. 

In  most  cane  areas  of  the  world,  there 
can't  be  sudden  changes,  up  or  down,  in 
the  acreage  devoted  to  cane.  Not  so  in 
the  case  of  sugar  beets.  The  farmer  who 
grows  beets  usually  grows  other  cash 
crops,  and  he  can  shift  into  or  out  of 
beets  with  no  great  trouble.  If  the  price 
of  sugar  is  low  early  next  year,  you  can 
bet  that  sugar  beet  farmers  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  will  reduce  beet 
acreage  and  increase  acreage  of  other 
crops  if  the  prices  of  those  other  crops 
are  good.  This  should  tend  to  improve 
the  price  of  sugar. 

In  closing,  I'll  predict  that  the  price 
you  receive  for  the  1975  crop  of  sugar 
and  sugar  cane  will  be  above  your  cost 
of  production.  I  decline  to  predict  how 
much  above. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED   ADS 

WANTED:  Manager  to  operate  800  acres 
of  sugar  cane  in  Iberville  Parish.  House 
and  fringe  benefits  including  liberal  bonus. 
If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  reached, 
a  bright  future  with  increased  income  can 
be  anticipated.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  refer  to  Ad   15. 

FOR  SALE:  Tractor-mounted  cane  planter 
in  very  good  condition.  Four  wagons  in- 
cluded, used  one  season.  Contact  Thomas 
Barker,  Jr.,  215  Vacherie  Street,  Lockport, 
La.  70374.  Phone  (504)  532-5269. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  D-17  tractors  with  J  &  L 
loaders.  Two  D-17  tractors  for  parts.  M.  A. 
Patout  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,   La.   70544. 

FOR  SALE:  Mechanical  cane  planter 
mounted  on  wagon.  Contact  Robert  Roane, 
Box  272,  Jeanerette,  La.  Phone  (318)  276- 
4497. 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  Motorola  Communi- 
cations System.  Rechargeable  Handie  Talkies 
units.  Never  used.  Contact  Glenn  R.  Tim- 
mons,  Smithfield  Sugar  Co-op.  Phone:  (504) 
627-5173. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

share  of  the  responsibility  for  any  con- 
sequences of  this  veto  —  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"We  are  looking  down  the  barrel  of 
a  loaded  gun.  We  do  not  propose  to 
twiddle  our  thumbs  while  the  trigger  is 
pulled.  The  Administration's  opposition 
to  farm  legislation  demonstrates  a  bla- 
tant lack  of  concern  about  the  American 
farmer,  the  American  consumer,  and  the 
entire  economic  chain  which  makes  them 
interdependent." 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
plans  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  give 
additional  quarterly  reports. 


Amstar  Corporation  Announces 
Organizational  Changes 

Effective  June  2,  1975  Amstar  Corpora- 
tion has  established  a  new  operating  divi- 
sion according  to  Robert  T.  Quittmeyer, 
president  of  Amstar.  The  new  division 
will  be  the  American  Sugar  Division  and 
will  be  responsible  for  all  cane  sugar  ac- 
tivities except  those  now  delegated  to  the 
Food  Services  Division.  William  P.  Clea- 
ver who  is  currently  Vice  President  — 
Raw  Sugar  and  Purchasing  will  be  presi- 
dent of  this  division.  Robert  O.  Nagle, 
presently  Vice  President— Sales  and  Mar- 
keting was  named  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Division. 


WANTED:  Assistance  engineer  with  me- 
chanical background.  Should  be  experienced 
in  pumps,  turbines,  and  air  compressors.  No 
travel.  Established  sugar  cane  factory  in 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  Contact  Clenn 
R.  Timmons,  Smithfield  Sugar  Coop.,  P.O. 
Box  157,  Route  1,  Port  Allen,  La.  70767. 
Phone  (504)  627-5173. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  J  &  L  Blue  cane  cutters. 
New  966  International  diesel  tractor,  1850 
Oliver  diesel  tractor,  830  Propane  Case,  duel 
range,  700  diesel  Case,  DCS  Case  with  flex 
boom  Brooks  loader  with  ditching  attach- 
ment. Contact  M.  A.  Patent  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Rt.  1,  Box  288,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 


Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac   PfHAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       *  &aS^#Mr 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUJH^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


fCQui3ition3  Divi3i 

-ton  Rote     A6  UniV^ity   Library 
™uge,   Louisiana     70303 


The  Sugar 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  June  13,  1975 15.25 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  13,  1975 28.7756 

New  Orleans  Price  on  June  13,  1975 15.22 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  13,  1975 28.7456 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Sugar  Market  News 

Major  sugar  market  news  for  the  past 
two  weeks  has  been  the  steady  decline  in 
spot  market  prices  and  futures.  Distribu- 
tion of  sugar  has  increased  slightly  but 
is  still  below  levels  of  last  year  and  1973. 
No  one  seems  to  know  or  is  willing  to 
make  an  estimate  of  how  much  of  actual 
consumption  has  been  reduced  by  high 
prices.  Neither  is  there  any  factual  infor- 
mation on  the  amount  of  the  sugar  mar- 
ket lost  to  other  sweeteners.  As  to  what 
might  happen  in  the  future,  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  a  newsletter  of  E.D.&F. 
Man  pretty  well  summarizes  the  situa- 
tion: 

"The  lack  of  buying  continues  to  be 
the  main  feature  of  the  market  at  pres- 
ent. Admittedly,  there  have  been  some 
sales  made  on  pricing  terms  whereby  the 
price  is  linked  to  the  month  of  shipment 
or  month  of  arrival  but  this  type  of  busi- 
ness does  not  have  any  impact  on  the 
market  in  the  short  term.  There  are  cur- 
rently rumors  that  at  least  one  large  pro- 
ducer may  wish  to  sell  shortly  and  this 
has  depressed  the  market  to  its  present 
level. 

"However,  there  is  envisaged  a  period 
ahead  in  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
small  surplus  of  supply  over  demand  and 
on  the  theory  that  the  price  at  which 
beet  sugar  can  be  produced  should  be 
the  par  price  for  sugar,  we  should  not 
expect  the  values  to  fall  much  more. 
Probably  the  American  Government  will 
take  action  to  protect  their  domestic  sug- 
ar production  if  the  world  price  falls  be- 
low those  production  costs.  The  expec- 
tation of  this  might  cause  Americans  to 


consider  buying  sugar  at  these  levels  be- 
cause they  think  the  opportunity  to  bring 
it  in  more  cheaply  will  not  exist.  This 
could  be  the  steadying  point  for  the  mar- 
ket. It  could  also  possibly  bring  some 
world  buying  for  restocking  reasons. 

"Unless  there  is  large  producer  selling 
quite  soon  at  outright  prices,  we  thii|k 
that  the  market  will  fall  more  slowly  or 
possibly  even  start  to  steady." 

California  Passes  Farm  Labor 
Election  Bill 

The  California  State  Legislature  re- 
cently passed  a  law  setting  up  election 
procedures  giving  farm  workers  the  right 
to  choose  labor  organization  or  no  labor 
union  at  all.  Heretofore,  no  state  or  fed- 
eral laws  have  governed  farm  laborers' 
collective  bargaining  rights. 

The  bill  provides  secret-ballot  elections 
within  seven  days  of  filing  of  a  petition 
by  50  %  of  workers  on  a  farm,  so  long  as 
those  workers  represent  50%  of  the 
farm's  peak  employment  in  the  current 
year.  Name  of  second  farm  labor  union 
will  appear  on  the  ballot  if  20  %  of  work- 
ers sign  the  petition  favoring  that  union, 
and  the  ballot  also  will  include  "no 
union"  choice.  The  measure  establishes 
a  five-member  Agricultural  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  supervise  secret-ballot  elections 
and  hear  complaints  of  alleged  unfair 
labor  practices.  It  also  bans  strikes  to 
gain  bargaining  representations,  and  pro- 
hibits secondary  boycotts  (actions  by 
union  members  who  urge  employees  of 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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South  Coast  Corporation,  Houma, 
La.,  likes  to  grow  high-sucrose  cane. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  type  that 
sugarcane  borers  love  the  most. 
That's  why  South  Coast  likes 
"GUTHION  insecticide. 

"We've  been  using  GUTHION  ever 
since  it  was  first  recommended,"  says 
M.L.  Shaffer,  vice-president  of  field 
operations.  "And  it  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  controlling  borers. 
At  normal  cane  prices  (1973  sugar 
price  basis),  we  only  have  to  save  1  to 
V/2  tons  of  cane  to  pay  for  the  total 
cost  of  entomologist  service, 
application  and  chemical." 

South  Coast  was  one  of  the  first 
sugar  companies  to  employ  an 
entomologist  and  adopt  a  spraying 
program  based  on  an  economic 
threshold  level  of  infestation.  Some 


GUTHION  does  a 
remarkable  job 
of  controlling 
sugarcane  borers" 


fields  are  treated  only  once.  Others 
may  require  four  treatments.  "The 
important  thing,"  Mr.  Shaffer  says,  "is 
to  apply  GUTHION  when  it  is 
needed,  in  order  to  get  effective 
borer  control." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control 
of  sugarcane  borers,  apply 
GUTHION  when  infestations  reach 
the  LSU  economic  threshold  level. 
Call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator  for  expert  assistance  and 
application. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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Sugarcane  layby*** 

the  time  you  can  make 

the  biggest  killing 

of  the  yean 


Come  layby,  your  herbicide 
has  played  out*  But,  there 
are  still  weeds  out  there 
and  more  on  their  way* 

Now,  there's  a  new  way  to 
stop  weeds  through  harvest: 
spray  SlNBAR  in  the  middles 
immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation* 

SlNBAR  stays  on  the  job 
during  that  critical  period 
from  layby  to  harvest. 
Used  at  layby,  it  prevents 


seedling  Johnsongrass  from 
becoming  established.  Left 
uncontrolled,  these  seedlings 
will  become  next  year's 
weed  problem— rhizome 
Johnsongrass. 

This  season,  don't  miss 
that  important  last  chance  at 
weeds.  Spray  SlNBAR  at 
layby— for  fewer  weeds,  less 
trash,  and  an  easier,  more 
productive  harvest. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EC.  U.S.  PAT  Off 

SlNBAR* 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Interviews  with  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station  Scientists 


An  interview  with  several  of  the  re- 
search workers  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Sugar- 
cane Field  Laboratory  two  days  before 
the  June  12  Contaot  Committee  Meeting 
brought  forth  some  interesting  remarks. 
Each  researcher  was  asked  how  the  re- 
search now  being  conducted  would  even- 
tually help  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
The  following  statements  are  from  those 
interviewed. 

From  Dr,  R.  D.  Jackson 

The  primary  goal  of  the  entomology 
research  is  to  control  sugarcane  insects, 
especially  the  sugarcane  borer,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  with  the  least 
possible  impact  on  the  environment.  To 
do  this,  we  must  develop  and  learn  to 
use  new  pest  management  methods  such 
as  parasites  (cuban  fly  and  Trichogram- 
ma),  predators,  insect  diseases,  sterile- 
male  releases,  resistant  varieties,  and  new 
biological  and  chemical  insecticides. 
Probably  no  one  method  will  meet  the 
goal  but  a  combination  of  several  of 
these  methods  may  be  used  by  growers 
to  achieve  effective  insect  control. 

From  Dr.  R.  E.  Coleman 

We  have  recently  learned  that  smut 
disease  has  reached  Guyana  and  Martin- 
ique. This  moves  the  disease  to  about  800 
miles  from  Puerto  Rico  and  1000  miles 
closer  to  the  U.S.  mainland.  Previously 
its  closest  distance  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land was  in  Brazil  and  Hawaii.  The  pres- 
ence of  smut  in  the  Caribbean  opens  the 
possibility  for  its  spread  to  the  Florida 
or  Louisiana  industry  during  a  hurricane 
since  the  disease  is  spread  by  airborne 


spores.  To  protect  our  sugar  industries, 
the  U.S.D.A.  started  testing  our  commer- 
cial and  breeding  varieties  for  resistance 
to  smut  several  years  ago  in  Rhodesia, 
Brazil,  Sri  Lanka  and  Hawaii.  We  are 
now  making  arrangements  for  tests  in 
Guyana.  Some  of  our  varieties  appear  to 
be  resistant.  Through  our  breeding  pro- 
grams, newer,  resistant  varieties  will  be 
developed  and  hopefully,  if  the  disease 
ever  reached  the  mainland,  we  would  be 
able  to  quickly  shift  to  resistant  varieties. 

From  Mr.  Rouby  Matherne 

Rouby  Matherne  said  that  much  of  his 
effort  is  directed  toward  variety  testing, 
screening  the  hundreds  of  varieties  down 
to  the  few  elite  that  go  to  the  test  fields. 
He  also  works  with  cultural  practices 
with  emphasis  on  increasing  tonnage 
through  row  spacing.  This  year  he  has  a 
test  with  rows  spaced  from  one  to  seven 
feet  apart.  Current  stands  are  67,000 
plants  per  acre  for  the  standard  six  feet 
row  and  over  200,000  for  the  one  foot 
row. 

From  Dr.  J.  W.  Sanford 

I  am  currently  working  on  the  inher- 
ited sterillity  method  of  insect  control. 
In  this  method  of  control,  a  substeriliz- 
ing  dose  of  gamma  irradiation  adminis- 
tered to  a  male  moth  will  render  his 
progeny  partially  or  completely  sterile, 
depending  on  the  dose  administered  to 
the  parent.  The  advantages  of  releasing 
partially  sterile  males  would  be  1)  a 
more  competitive  male,  and  2)  the  in- 
troduction of  built-in  sterility  into  the 
native  population.  This  method  could  be 
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used  alone  or  as  a  complement  to  other 
control  measures,  such  as  inundative  re- 
leases of  the  parasite  Lixophaga  dia- 
traeae.  The  parasite  is  most  efficient 
when  borer  populations  are  high,  while 
the  sterile  male  method  is  most  efficient 
when  populations  are  low.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods  could  provide  a 
season-long  reduction  of  sugarcane  borer 
populations  below  the  economic  thresh- 
old, eliminating  the  need  for  insecticide 
treatments. 

From  Dr.  Shaw-Ming  Yang 

By  use  of  nitrogen  isotope  N-15,  Bra- 
zilian workers  verified  nitrogen  fixation 
in  roots  of  sugar  cane  seedlings.  This 
showed  bacteria  associated  with  sugar- 
cane roots  fixed  nitrogen.  I  have  isolated 
a  bacterium  from  the  surface  sterilized 
roots  of  several  varieties  of  sugar  cane. 
The  nitrogenase  activity  of  this  bacter- 
ium has  not  been  tested,  but  this  bacter- 
ium can  grow  in  nitrogen  free  media.  We 
hope  to  find  an  associative  symbiotic 
bacterium  that  fix  nitrogen  on  and  in 
sugar  cane  roots.  This  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  applied  by 
growers. 

From  Mr.  Donnie  D.  Garrison 

I  work  with  both  L.S.U.  and  the  Am- 
erican Sugar  Cane  League  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  varieties  at  the  outfield 
level.  I  also  work  on  the  different  phases 
of  the  breeding  and  selection  programs 
at  the  U.S.D.A.  Sugarcane  Field  Labora- 
tory. 

From  Dr.  G.  T.  A.  Benda 

The  sugarcane  grown  in  the  field  must 
be  as  disease-free  as  possible  if  the  crop 
is  to  perform  profitably  in  the  short 
growing  season  available  in  Louisiana. 
The  study  of  hot- water  treatment  aims  to 
develop  a  field  method  to  treat  seed  cane 
inexpensively  and  in  large  quantity  to 
provide  the  grower  optimum  planting 
material. 

From  Dr.  James  Irvine 

A  long-standing  skeptic  of  test-tube 
breeding  of  sugarcane,  James  Irvine  initi- 
ated a  program  of  this  type  last  fall.  He 
became  a  believer  in  this  road  to  new 
varieties    following    the    discovery    that 


2,4-D  can  cause  dividing  cells  to  loose 
chromosomes  occasionally.  This  may 
make  minor  changes  in  major  varieties 
possible.  Attempts  to  modify  N. Co. 310 
and  C.P.65-357  are  underway.  Screening 
mutant  cells  in  test-tubes  by  exposing 
them  to  cold,  toxins,  herbicides,  or  simu- 
lated drought  conditions  and  growing 
the  survivors  to  plants  to  be  used  for 
parents  may  hasten  the  basic  breeding 
program. 

Team  research  involving  the  League 
and  the  Houma  Station  staffs  is  directed 
toward  a  major  problem  in  our  industry, 
the  loss  of  cane  at  harvest.  Weighed  tests 
last  year  showed  unbelieveably  high 
losses  in  cane  harvested  by  soldier  ma- 
chines. Continued  research  will  point  to 
the  causes  of  these  losses  and  their  cor- 
rection could  raise  the  state  average  near 
its  all  time  high  of  29  tons. 

From  Mr.  Hugh  P.  Fanguy 

I  feel  that  the  research  I  conduct  at 
the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane industry.  My  primary  research  ef- 
fort is  extended  developing  improved 
sugarcane  varieties  for  Louisiana.  As  part 
of  the  variety  development  team,  I  have 
taken  part  in  the  release  of  three  L  and 
four  CP  varieties  during  my  career  at  the 
Houma  Laboratory.  I  am  particularly 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  release  of  C.P. 
65-357,  an  outstanding  variety,  which, 
hopefully  will  make  a  favorable  impact 
on  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry. 

From  Dr.  R.  D.  Breaux 

Dr.  R.  D.  Breaux  conducts  the  large 
seedling,  rearing  and  selection  program 
(he  looks  at  a  quarter  million  varieties 
each  year)  where  the  two  newest  com- 
mercial varieties  —  C.P.65-357  and  C.P. 
67-412  originated.  Good  tonnage,  im- 
proved stubbling  ability,  early  high  suc- 
rose, and  good  harvestability  are  the 
most  sought  after  variety  characteristics. 
Good  commercial  types  —  like  C.P.65-357 
—  that  are  mosaic  resistant  are  being  vig- 
orously sought  in  crosses  between  C.P. 
65-357  and  mosaic  resistant  varieties.  Dr. 
Breaux  is  doing  selection  work  and  in- 
heritance studies  in  the  Fx  and  backcross 
generations   of   crosses   between   "wild" 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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SIGUE 
SPRAY  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Rt.  1,  Box  251 

JEANERETTE,  LA. 

318-276-3132 

HAHN  HI-CLEARANCE  "SUGAR  CANE"  SPRAY  APPLICATOR 


.,—  *.•*, 


The  New  Hahn  "H670  DS"  Sugar  Cane  Applicator 

FEATURES 

$  90   INCHES  OF  CANE  CLEARANCE 

#  68  HP,  Water  Cooled,  Ford  Diesel  Engine! 
£  Complete  Hydraulic  Boom  Operation! 

#  Power  Steering! 

£  Individual  Boom  "Fold  In"! 

A  Full  Coverage  For  8  Complete  Rows! 

#  Rear  Wheel  Drive  With  12.4  x  28  Tires! 

£  Automotive  Type  Dry  Clutch  As  Well  As  Automotive  Type  Brakes! 

This  machine  was  designed  and  tested  by  a  large  sugar  cane  producer, 
SPECIFICALLY  for  Sugar  Cane  Use.  The  test  machine  (pictured  above) 
sprayed  over  10,000  acres  last  season  without  a  major  breakdown  or  lost 
time. 
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First  aid  for 
cane  shock 

'"Ill 


When  root  feeding  fails, 

Liqui-Mb^  Foliar  Feeding 

may  be  the  answer 


Unfavorable  soil  PH  or  extremes  of  moisture 
or  temperature  can  put  cane  as  well  as  citrus, 
field  crops  and  ornamentals  under  such  stress 
that  roots  won't  feed  properly.  Quick,  effective 
relief  often  can  be  obtained  with  foliar  feeding. 
Our  Liqui-Mix®  is  especially  designed  for 
rapid,  thorough  absorption  by  leaf  stoma  to 
hurry  nutrients  to  faltering  plant  life  systems. 

South  Florida  growers  using  plastic 
mulch  are  applying  aerial-sprayed  Liqui- 
Mix®  and  improving  fruit  quality,  increasing 
size  and  extending  harvest  time. 

Foliar  feeding  with  Liqui-Mix®  can  also 
correct  conventional  fertilizer  deficiencies  eco- 
nomically and  quickly  anytime  in  the  growing 


cycle,  when  soil  application  is  not  practical. 

Sweet  corn  growers  are  applying  small 
amounts  of  Liqui-Mix®  in  with  regular  pesti- 
cide spraying  and  getting  fuller  tip  develop- 
ment and  richer,  greener  flags. 

The  people  at  Southern  are  liquid  fer- 
tilizer specialists,  pioneering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  equipment,  product,  and  technology 
for  successful  commercial  application  of  liquid 
fertilizers  in  foliar  feeding,  in  irrigation,  and 
injection  directly  into  soil. 

The  experts  at  Southern  will  provide 
sound,  practical  advice  on  the  many  uses  of 
Liqui-Mix®  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of 
soil,  leaf,  and  water  PH. 


For  Complete  Information  Contact  Carl  J.  Fabry 

Southern 

Liquid  Fertilizer,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Liqui-Mix  s  liquid  fertilizers 

R  O.  Box  56    Zellwood,  Florida  32798     Ph  (305)  886-5400 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  7) 

and  commercial  sugarcane  to  transmit 
more  cold  tolerance,  disease  resistance 
and  yield  to  good  agronomic  varieties. 

From  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dunckelman  and 
Meinrad  A.  Blanchard 

The  underlying  cause  for  the  near  fail- 
ure of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  in 
the  mid-1920's  was  the  lack  of  genetic 
diversity  in  the  "noble"  varieties  then 
under  cultivation.  All  were  alike  and  all 
were  uniformly  susceptible  to  disease,  in- 
sect pests,  and  climatic  stress.  A  new  sug- 
ar cane  breeding  program,  using  a  broad 
germplasm  base,  is  now  underway  at 
Houma.  This  program  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  degree  of  genetic  diversity  in 
future  sugarcane  varieties  and  prevent 
the  "inbreeding  depression"  which  could 
cause  a  failure  similar  to  that  of  the  mid- 
1920's.  Superior  new  varieties  are  the 
keys  to  the  future  survival  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry  and  the  basic  breed- 
ing program  at  Houma  is  in  the  process 
of  producing  such  sugar  canes. 

From  Dr.  R.  W.  Millhollon 

Our  work  with  asulox  should  lead  to 
registration  by  EPA  in  the  near  future.  I 
anticipate  that  asulox  will  be  widely  used 
to  help  control  johnsongrass  and  itch- 
grass,  two  of  our  most  important  weeds. 

From  Dr.  B.  L.  Legendre 

Several  growth  regulators  have  been 
evaluated  as  sugarcane  ripeners.  These 
agents  have  the  potential  of  increasing 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre.  However,  in 
Louisiana,  there  have  been  none  that 
have  shown  consistent  activity  though 
one  has  been  registered  for  commercial 
use.  Several  harvesting  systems  are  be- 
ing evaluated  with  emphasis  on  improv- 
ing both  harvester  efficiency  and  cane 
quality. 

Dr.  Hideo  Koike  was  off  the  station  at 
a  test  plot  and  could  not  be  interviewed. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  3) 

"secondary"  employers  such  as  supermar- 
kets not  to  handle  goods  of  the  primary 
employer  with  whom  the  union  has  a 
dispute ) . 

However,  the  law  allows  certified 
unions  to  carry  out  harvesMime  strikes 
and  consumer  boycotts,  such  as  picket- 
ing to  urge  consumers  not  to  patronize 
certain  stores  carrying  the  goods  of  an 
employer  with  whom  the  protesting 
union  has  a  dispute. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  for  Cali- 
fornia may  take  some  of  the  pressure  off 
Congressional  leaders  for  passage  of  leg- 
islation at  the  national  level.  Several  bills 
have  been  introduced  which  would  place 
agricultural  workers  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Senate  Scheduled  to  Consider 
Changes  in  Natural  Gas  Act 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  scheduled  to  take 
up  in  the  near  future  S-692,  "Natural  Gas 
Production  &  Conservation  Act  of  1975", 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  An  effort  will  be 
made  on  the  floor  to  substitute  another 
bill  that  would  deregulate  new  gas  sales 
at  the  wellhead  for  onshore  production; 
end  FPC  price  authority  over  a  period  of 
six  years;  deregulate  offshore  Federal 
Lands  Prices  on  January  1,  1981  and 
make  other  changes.  Both  S-692  and  the 
proposed  substitute  would  establish  a 
statutory  priority  for  natural  gas  for  es- 
sential agricultural  uses. 


BUY 
U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


WANTED:  Manager  to  operate  800  acres 
of  sugar  cane  in  Iberville  Parish.  House 
and  fringe  benefits  including  liberal  bonus. 
If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  reached, 
a  bright  future  with  increased  income  can 
be  anticipated.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  refer  to  Ad   15. 

FOR  SALE:  Tractor-mounted  cane  planter 
in  very  good  condition.  Four  wagons  in- 
cluded, used  one  season.  Contact  Thomas 
Barker,  Jr.,  215  Vacherie  Street,  Lockport, 
La.  70374.  Phone  (504)  532-5269. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  D-17  tractors  with  J  &  L 
loaders.  Two  D-17  tractors  for  parts.  M.  A. 
Patout  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,    La.    70544. 

FOR  SALE:  Mechanical  cane  planter 
mounted  on  wagon.  Contact  Robert  Roane, 
Box  272,  Jeanerette,  La.  Phone  (318)  276- 
4497. 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  Motorola  Communi- 
cations System.  Rechargeable  Handie  Talkies 
units.  Never  used.  Contact  Glenn  R.  Tim- 
mons,  Smithfield  Sugar  Co-op.  Phone:  (504) 
627-5173. 

WANTED:  Assistance  engineer  with  me- 
chanical background.  Should  be  experienced 
in  pumps,  turbines,  and  air  compressors.  No 
travel.  Established  sugar  cane  factory  in 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  Contact  Glenn 
R.  Timmons,  Smithfield  Sugar  Coop.,  P.O. 
Box  157,  Route  1,  Port  Allen,  La.  70767. 
Phone  (504)  627-5173. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  J  &  L  Blue  cane  cutters. 
New  966  International  diesel  tractor,  1850 
Oliver  diesel  tractor,  830  Propane  Case,  duel 
range,  700  diesel  Case,  DCS  Case  with  flex 
boom  Brooks  loader  with  ditching  attach- 
ment. Contact  M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Rt.  1,  Box  288,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,   La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PrillA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PrNAI. 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®      ■  "■■^■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  (or  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisition  Division,  Serials  Dept 
:Joui3iaria  state  Unlvsrsity  Llbrary 

ton  iouge,  Louisiana  70303 


The  Su^ar 
P  Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A, 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  York  Price  on  June  30,  1975  16.50 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  30  -  June  30,  1975  _  27.5514 

New  Orleans  Price  on  June  30,  1975 16.47 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  30,  1975  27.5214 


In  This  Issue 

Up  Front  With  The  League 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sold,  ASSCT  Meeting,  Sudanese  Project  . 

4 

Notice  of  Release  of  Sugar  Cane  Variety  C.P.  67-412 

5 

In  the  Field  With  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 

C.P.  67-412  -  A  New  Variety  for  Louisiana  

6 

In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey 

Sugar  Hearings  Set,  National  Farm  Safety  Week  

- 8 

i       Application  for  C.P.  67-412  and  List  of  Stations 

i          Where  Seed  Cane  Is  Available  

10  &  11 

Current  Status  of  Sugar  Cane  Mosaic  Virus  Strains  in 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Fields 
by:  H.  Koike  .... 

13 

What  A  Family  Eats 

15 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 

within  the  cane 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

HI «l I IV  •  Azodrin11  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Godchaux  -  Henderson  Sold 

The  Godchaux  -  Henderson  sugar  re- 
finery in  Reserve,  Louisiana  has  been 
sold  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Com- 
pany, a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Great  Western  United  Corporation.  The 
sale  was  announced  on  Friday,  June  13, 
and  is  effective  immediately.  Godchaux- 
Henderson  was  purchased  by  Southern 
Industries  of  Mobile,  Alabama  in  June 
of  1966. 

Great  Western  Sugar,  a  processor  and 
marketer  of  beet  sugar,  is  located  in 
Denver,  Colorado. 

ASSCT  Meeting 

The  Fifth  Annual  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists held  in  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Florida,  was  a  complete  success.  Dr. 
Denver  Loupe,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  ASSCT  did  a  great  job  in  arranging 


this  meeting,  which  was  very  well  at- 
tended. He  even  ordered  several  days  of 
sunshine  for  the  Louisiana  people,  who 
certainly  have  had  their  share  of  rain  re- 
cently. 

Next  summer's  meeting  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  the  Clearwater,  Florida 
area. 

Sudanese  Sugar  Project 

An  international  venture  involving  Su- 
dan and  three  foreign  corporations  is 
turning  into  one  of  the  world's  largest 
sugar  projects.  The  plans  call  for  an  an- 
nual production  rate  of  one  million  tons 
by  1985. 

The  Ken  ana  principals  involved  in- 
clude: Nissho  -  Iwai  (Japan),  Lonhro  (Bri- 
tain), Gulf  International  (Kuwaite),  and 
the  Sudanese  government.  Total  invest- 
ment: $150,000,000. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South   Peters   St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 
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NOTICE  OF  RELEASE  OF  SUGARCANE 
VARIETY  C.P.  67-412 


The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  working  cooperatively 
to  improve  sugarcane  varieties,  have 
jointly  developed  and  hereby  announce 
the  release  of  a  new  variety,  C.P.  67-412, 
for  commercial  planting  in  the  fall  of 
1975. 

In  a  total  of  54  replicated  tests  on  light 
soil,  the  variety  C.P.  67-412  was  superior 
to  the  leading  variety  L.  62-96  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre,  and  equaled  the  other 
leading  variety  C.P.  61-37.  It  ranks  be- 
tween these  varieties  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane.  In  yields  of  sugar  per  acre,  the 
variety  C.P.  67-412  equaled  or  exceeded 
all  commercial  varieties  except  the  newly 
released  65-357.  Thirteen  heavy  soil  tests 
showed  that  C.P.  67-412  was  superior  to 
L.  62-96  and  equal  to  C.P.  61-37  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre,  indicating  general  suit- 
ability. 

The  variety  is  susceptible  to  infection 
with  mosaic,  but  yield  tests  indicate  toler- 
ance to  the  disease.  C.P.  67-412  is  suscep- 
tible to  ratoon  stunting  disease  (RSD), 
but  yield  tests  indicate  some  tolerance. 
Seed  cane  should  be  heat-treated  for  RSD 
control.  It  is  moderately  susceptible  to 
red  rot. 


C.P.  67-412  is  well  suited  to  machine 
harvesting.  It  is  a  moderately  erect  va- 
riety and  is  less  brittle  than  L.  62-96  or 
C.P.  61-37,  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  cane  produced  will  be  recovered.  C.P. 
67-412  is  superior  to  C.P.  61-37  in  sucrose 
and  purity,  but  is  inferior  to  L.  62-96  in 
these  qualities.  It  approximated  L.  62-96 
in  juice  extraction  and  fiber  content.  It 
also  equals  L.  62-96  in  cold  tolerance  and 
is  rated  as  moderately  resistant  to  freezes. 
The  variety  is  superior  to  C.P.  61-37  and 
equals  L.  62-96  in  resistance  to  the  sugar- 
cane borer,  rating  moderately  resistant. 
Size  and  weight  of  stalks  are  moderate, 
ranking  with  C.P.  61-37  and  less  than 
L.  62-96.  C.P.  67-412  is  a  seedling  of  C.P. 
44-155  and  C.P.  53-16. 

Seed  cane  will  be  distributed  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  to  be  announced 
to  all  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  on 
or  about  June  12, 1975.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing seed  cane  should  be  directed  to  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  416  Whit- 
ney Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  have  no  seed  for  distri- 
bution. 


Doyle  Chambers,  Director, 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  May  22,  1975 

Charles  C.  Savoie,  President, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  May  19,  1975 

T.  W.  Edminster,  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA, 
June  2,  1975 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


C.P.  67-412 
A  New  Variety  for  Louisiana 


Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
U.S.D.A.,  (Canal  Point,  Florida  Station 
and  Houma,  Louisiana  Station),  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  a  new 
variety  of  cane  will  be  distributed  to 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers. 

The  variety  is  well  adapted  to  all  acres 
of  the  State.  It  is  high  in  sugar,  similar 
to  C.P.  48-103  in  maturity,  and  makes 
good  yields  of  cane  per  acre.  It  looks 
fairly  good  in  black  land  and  is  a  good 
stubbier.  It  should  occupy  a  good  place 
in  the  variety  percentage  on  each  farm 
if  it  continues  to  act  as  it  has  in  the  test 
plots. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  this  cane.  Do 
not  put  off.  The  deadline  for  ordering 
this  cane  is  Friday,  August  15,  1975.  On 
Monday,  August  18,  every  ton  of  this 
cane  will  have  been  allocated  to  growers 
and  not  one  stalk  will  be  available  after 
the  allocation.  There  will  be  no  more. 
When  it  is  gone,  it's  gone. 

Please  fill  in  your  acreage  in  cane  on 
the  order  form  correctly.  Suspicious  look- 
ing acreage  figures  are  checked  and  these 
orders  arc  placed  in  a  special  file. 


Do  not  forget  to  fill  in  your  correct 
address  at  the  bottom  of  the  order  blank 
and  do  not  send  in  money  with  the  order. 

An  order  blank  is  in  this  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  The  League  will  also  pro- 
vide County  Agents  with  order  blanks. 

The  allotment  will  be  made  as  fairly 
as  possible,  but  there  will  probably  be 
some  difference  in  allotments  between 
growers  with  similar  acreages,  because 
they  will  be  receiving  cane  from  different 
stations. 

The  job  of  allotting  cane  is  never  easy. 
Everyone  wants  plenty  and  there  is  al- 
ways a  small  supply.  If  the  seed  would 
be  increased  one  more  year  there  would 
be  plenty  for  everyone.  It  was  decided  a 
number  of  years  ago  that  growers  wanted 
new  varieties  early  and  that  growers 
could  increase  seed  as  rapidly  as  Second- 
ary Stations.  This  also  makes  a  smaller 
amount  of  transfer  of  money  and  cane. 
It  actually  makes  a  better  program  al- 
though some  growers  complain  about 
the  small  amount  of  cane  received. 

Again,  don't  forget  the  deadline,  Au- 
gust 15th.  Don't  send  money  with  the 
order.  It  complicates  the  book  work  and 
encourages  mistakes. 
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HUNTING  CLUBS  FLOURISH 


Grower  relies  on  good  timing, 
fewer  applications  of  GUTHION 
to  control  sugarcane  borers 


Fewer  insecticide  applications, 
and  good  timing  of  each,  is  the  key 
to  economical,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  without  wiping  out 
wildlife  populations,  says  Paul  J. 
Cancienne,  managing  partner  and 
field  manager  of  Savoie  Industries, 
Belle  Rose,  La. 

"We  only  spray  when  borer 
populations  reach  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists." 

"We  spray  only  those  fields  that 
reach  threshold  levels,  before 
borers  enter  the  stalk.  One  field  last 
summer  had  a  12°0  infestation,  but 


we  sprayed  before  the  borers  got 
into  the  stalk,  and  got  excellent 
control. 

"We  used  to  spray  every  10  days, 
but  now  we  average  two  applications 
of   GUTH I  ON  per  season.  Some 
fields  get  three,  but  a  lot  get  only 
one  spray." 

"And,  since  we've  been  using 
fewer  applications,  private  hunting 
clubs  have  sprung  up  all  over  our 
plantation.  Local  people  have  taken 
so  much  interest  in  protecting 
wildlife  that  we  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  cooperate  with  them." 

For  low-cost,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  scout  your  cane 
regularly,  and  spray  only  when 
infestations  reach  the  economic 
threshold.  Call  your  insecticide 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator  for 
expert  assistance. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


Paul  Cancienne  (left) 

makes  sure  pilot  Dwayne 

Tridico  treats  only  blocks 

where  borer  populations 

have  reached  economic 

threshold  levels.  75161-2 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Sugar  Hearings  Set 

Chairman  Thomas  S.  Foley  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  hearings  will  be  held  be- 
fore the  Full  Committee,  July  14,  15,  17, 
18  and  22  on  the  sugar  situation,  includ- 
ing the  possible  need  for  sugar  legisla- 
tion. The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:00 
a.m.  each  day  in  Room  1301  Longsworth 
House  Office  Building. 

"I  feel  that  there  has  been  enough  in- 
terest expressed  in  sugar  legislation  to 
warrant  these  hearings. 

"We  will  not  be  considering  specific 
proposals,  but  we  will  be  hearing  from 
all  interested  parties  who  care  to  express 
themselves  on  the  subject. 

"The  Committee  has  no  predrawn  con- 
clusions as  to  whether  sugar  legislation 
is  desirable  at  this  time,  but  we  wish  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  all  those  affected  by 
the  sugar  situation,"  Chairman  Foley  ex- 
plained. 

The  Sugar  Act  expired  on  December 
31,  1974,  after  legislation  to  extend  it  for 
three  years  was  defeated  by  the  House 
on  June  5.  The  sugar  program  provided 
import  quotas  to  foreign  countries  which 
supply  about  half  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  It  also  provided  a 
payment  program  to  domestic  cane  and 
beet  producers. 

Chairman  Foley  noted  that  due  to  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  hear  witnesses  in  groups  on 
specific  days  as  follows:  Monday,  July 
14,  Members  of  Congress  and  witnesses 
from  the  Administration  including  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture; 
Tuesday,  July  15,  Sugar  producer  and 


processor  groups;  Thursday,  July  17, 
Sugar  industrial  users,  labor  representa- 
tives, and  consumer  groups;  Friday,  July 
18,  Representatives  of  foreign  suppliers; 
Tuesday,  July  22,  Representatives  of  gen- 
eral farm  organizations,  academic  insti- 
tutions and  any  other  interested  parties. 

Chairman  Foley  indicated  that  wit- 
nesses might  wish  to  address  themselves 
to  the  following: 

1.  Does  the  present  law  offer  adequate 
protection  to  domestic  producers,  sugar 
workers  and  the  consuming  public? 

2.  Do  we  need  new  sugar  legislation 
to  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  at  stable 
prices  or  for  other  policy  reasons? 

3.  If  a  new  program  would  be  desir- 
able, how  should  it  differ  from  the  old 
one? 

National  Farm  Safety  Week 

President  Ford  has  proclaimed  the 
week  beginning  July  25,  1975  as  Na- 
tional Farm  Safety7  Week.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  Proclamation,  the  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  on  America's  farms 
are  entrusted  with  the  immense  respon- 
sibility of  producing  our  Nation's  food 
and  fiber,  and  helping  to  nourish  mil- 
lions in  other  countries. 

The  important  human  resource  repre- 
sented by  our  farmers  and  ranchers  must 
work  in  an  environment  of  safety  and 
well-being  to  produce  these  materials 
needed  by  America  and  the  world. 

Each  year,  too  many  farm  workers  are 
killed  or  seriously  injured  in  preventable 
accidents.  Planning  in  advance  for  a  safe 
farm  environment  can  help  save  lives  and 
health  of  these  workers. 
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Sugarcane  layby*** 

the  time  you  can  make 

the  biggest  killing 

of  the  yean 


Come  layby,  your  herbicide 
has  played  out.  But,  there 
are  still  weeds  out  there 
and  more  on  their  way. 

Now,  there's  a  new  way  to 
stop  weeds  through  harvest: 
spray  SlNBAR  in  the  middles 
immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation, 

SlNBAR  stays  on  the  job 
during  that  critical  period 
from  layby  to  harvest. 
Used  at  layby,  it  prevents 


seedling  Johnsongrass  from 
becoming  established.  Left 
uncontrolled,  these  seedlings 
will  become  next  year's 
weed  problem— rhizome 
Johnsongrass, 

This  season,  don't  miss 
that  important  last  chance  at 
weeds.  Spray  SlNBAR  at 
layby— for  fewer  weeds,  less 
trash,  and  an  easier,  more 
productive  harvest. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


amoHJ 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF 

SlNBAR* 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS   FOR  SEED  CANE 
C.P.  67-412  CAN   BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST   15,   1975 

The  cane  will  cost  $32.00  per  ton. 

The  League  will  keep  $1.00  and  give  the  rest  to  the  Station  grower. 

The  League  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  orders  at  locations  selected  by  applicants. 

Tear  Off  Application  Below  and  Mail 

APPLICATION  FOR  C.P.  67-412  SEED  CANE 

Date 


To  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Gentlemen: 

I  hereby  apply  for tons  of  rogued  C.P.  67-412  seed  cane:  I  agree  to 

pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  concerning  this  and 
supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom  I  am  to  get  the  cane,  which  I 
will  send  for  on  delivery  dates  in  September  or  October  1975.  I  understand  that  this  cane  will 
not  be  trash  free. 

If  for  any  reason  this  order  cannot  be  filled,  it  is  understood  that  my  money  will  be 
returned  to  me. 

My  1975  cane  acreage  is  Acres. 

My  choice  of  locations  are: 

1st  choice  

2nd  choice  

3rd  choice  — 

This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  get  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  expressed 
or  implied  that  this  seed  is  free  of  Mosaic  disease,  mixtures,  or  Stunting  Disease. 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Name - -- — 

Address  - - 

City    ..  Zip  

DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY  NOW. 
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LIST  OF  STATIONS  WHERE  C.P.  67-412   IS  AVAILABLE 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  impartial  distribution  of  the  newly- 
released  variety  of  cane  known  as  C.P.  67-412. 

A  number  of  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been  grown  with  the 
understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  mill  cane  plus  a  bonus, 
and  the  League  is  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station  to  charge  a  distribution  fee  of  $1.00  per  ton. 

If  you  wish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank.  NO  OTHER 
FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED  AND  IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  AT  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE,  416  WHITNEY  BUILDING,  NEW 
ORLEANS,  LA.  70130  NOT  LATER  THAN  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1975. 

The  price  of  the  cane  is  $32.00  per  ton,  cut  and  loaded  on  your  vehicle  at  the  secondary 
station.  The  cane  will  be  cut  with  a  harvester.  There  is  no  guarantee  expressed  or  implied  that 
the  seed  offered  is  free  of  mixtures,  Mosaic  disease,  or  stunting  disease. 

For  the  convenience  of  delivering  and  handling  the  purchase  of  C.P.  67-412  the  League  is 
offering  the  purchaser  three  choices  of  locations  from  which  to  purchase  the  cane.  The  stations 
possessing  C.P.  67-412  are: 


Parish 

Station 

Operator 

Address 

Ascension 

Evan  Hall 

Church  Hill  &  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville 

Assumption 

Lula 

Savoie  Farms 

Belle  Rose 

Little  Texas 

Donald  Peltier 

Napoleonville 

Westfield 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc 

Paincourtville 

Glenwood 

Thibaut  Farms 

Napoleonville 

Elm  Hall 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Napoleonville 

Thibodeaux  Bros. 

Thibodeaux  Bros. 

Labadieville 

Avoyelles 

Shirley 

Haas  Investment  Co. 

Bunkie 

Bubenzer  Farms 

Harvey  K.  Bubenzer 

Bunkie 

Iberia 

Caroline 

Walet  Bros. 

Loreauville 

Ronald  Hebert 

Ronald  Hebert 

Jeanerette 

Enterprise 

M.  A.  Patout 

Patoutville 

Iberville 

Celeste 

Joe  Campesi 

White  Castle 

St.  Louis 

Andrew  Gay 

Plaquemine 

Lafayette 

Young's  Ind. 

Young's  Ind. 

Youngsville 

Billeaud 

Billeaud  Pltg.  Co. 

Broussard 

Lafourche 

Leighton 

Ashley  Arcement 

Thibodaux 

Georgia 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Mathews 

Greenwood 

Southdown,  Inc. 

Thibodaux 

McLeod 

Valentine  Sugars 

Lockport 

Pointe  Coupee 

Alma 

Alma  Pltg.  Co. 

Lakeland 

Rapides 

(see  Avoyelles) 

St.  James 

Martin  &  Poche 

Martin  &  Poche 

Convent 

Armant 

Southdown,  Inc. 

Vacherie 

F.  A.  Graugnard 

F.  A.  Graugnard 

&  Sons 

&  Sons 

St.  James 

St.  John 

Glendale 

T.  Lanaux  &  Sons 

Lucy 

St.  Martin 

St.  John  Levert 

Levert-St.  John 

St.  Martinville 

Louis  &  Claude 

Louis  &  Claude  Comb 

Breaux  Bridge 

Comb 

Lawrence  Dugas 

Lawrence  Dugas 

St.  Martinville 

Rodriguez  Bros. 

Rodriguez  Bros. 

Breaux  Bridge 

St.  Mary 

Allain 

A.  V.  Allain  &  Sons 

Baldwin 

Calumet 

Frank  Martin 

Patterson 

Oaklawn 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Franklin 

Parks 

Ralph  Longman 

Baldwin 

Katy 

Columbia  Sugar  Co. 

Franklin 

Terrebonne 

Southdown 

Southdown,  Inc. 

Houma 

Cynthia 

Robert  Prentice 

Houma 

Vermilion 

Erath 

Sam  Duplantis 

Erath 

W.  Baton  Rouge 

Smithfield 

Milliken  &  Farwell 

Port  Allen 

Allendale 

Kenneth  Kahao 

Port  Allen 

Cinclare 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Port  Allen 

Poplar  Grove 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Port  Allen 
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First  aid  for 
cane  shock 
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When  root  feeding  fails, 

Liqui-Mb^  Foliar  Feeding 

may  be  the  answer 


Unfavorable  soil  PH  or  extremes  of  moisture 
or  temperature  can  put  cane  as  well  as  citrus, 
held  crops  and  ornamentals  under  such  stress 
that  roots  won't  feed  properly.  Quick,  effective 
relief  often  can  be  obtained  with  foliar  feeding. 
Our  Liqui-Mix®  is  especially  designed  for 
rapid,  thorough  absorption  by  leaf  stoma  to 
hurry  nutrients  to  faltering  plant  life  systems. 

South  Florida  growers  using  plastic 
mulch  are  applying  aerial-sprayed  Liqui- 
Mix"H  and  improving  fruit  quality,  increasing 
size  and  extending  harvest  time. 

Foliar  feeding  with  Liqui-Mixrt-  can  also 
correct  conventional  fertilizer  deficiencies  eco- 
nomically and  quickly  anytime  in  the  growing 


cycle,  when  soil  application  is  not  practical. 

Sweet  corn  growers  are  applying  small 
amounts  of  Liqui-Mix3  in  with  regular  pesti- 
cide spraying  and  getting  fuller  tip  develop- 
ment and  richer,  greener  flags. 

The  people  at  Southern  are  liquid  fer- 
tilizer specialists,  pioneering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  equipment,  product,  and  technology 
for  successful  commercial  application  of  liquid 
fertilizers  in  foliar  feeding,  in  irrigation,  and 
injection  directly  into  soif. 

The  experts  at  Southern  will  provide 
sound,  practical  advice  on  the  many  uses  of 
Liqui-Mix"vf  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of 
soil,  leaf,  and  water  PH. 


For  Complete  Information  Contact  Carl  J.  Fabry 

Southern 

Liquid  Fertilizer,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Liqui-MLx  H  liquid  fertilizers 
P  O.  Box  56    Zellwood,  Florida  32798     Ph  (305)  886-5400 
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Current  Status  of 
Sugarcane  Mosaic  Virus  Strains  in  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Fields1 

H.  Koike 
Research  Plant  Pathologist,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisiana  70360 


A  survey  of  sugarcane  mosaic  virus 
(SCMV)  strains  present  in  Louisiana 
sugarcane  fields  is  conducted  in  the 
spring  by  collecting  young,  mosaic-in- 
fected sugarcane  plants  of  several  com- 
mercial varieties  from  plantations  in  the 
major  sugarcane-growing  areas  of  the 
state.  The  juice  from  these  plants  is  as- 
sayed on  differential  host  plants  which 
respond  characteristically  to  the  various 
strains  of  the  virus  (1,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10). 

The  differential  host  plants  used  rou- 
tinely in  this  survey  are  the  sugarcane 
varieties  CP  31-294  and  CP  31-588,  sweet 
sorghum  (sorghum  bicolor  (L.)  Moench) 
cv.  Rio,  and  johnsongrass  (S.  halepense 
(L. )  Pers.).  The  sugarcane  variety  Co. 
281  is  only  occasionally  used  since  SCMV 
strain  C  has  not  been  observed  in  Louisi- 
ana sugarcane  fields  for  many  years. 

The  only  SCMV  strains  noted  in  Loui- 
siana from  1950  to  1965  were  A,  B,  D, 
and  H  ( 1 ) .  Strain  H  has  been  predomi- 
nant since  1956  (8).  SCMV  strain  I  was 
isolated  in  1966  from  an  NCo  310  plant 
with  severe  mosaic  symptoms  (8).  Sur- 
veys conducted  during  1967-1970  by  Tip- 
pett  (personal  communication)  showed 
the  highest  incidence  of  strain  I  (about 
20-30  %  )  in  the  Bayou  Teche  area.  Strain 
I  was  moderate,  though  variable,  in  in- 
cidence in  other  areas  of  the  sugarcane 
belt. 

Results  of  surveys  conducted  during 
1973  and  1974  in  three  areas  of  the 
sugarcane  belt— Bayou  Teche,  Mississippi 


1  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 


River,   and  Bayou   Lafourche— are   pre- 
sented in  Table  1. 

Strain  H  is  still  the  predominant  strain 
in  Louisiana;  75-97  %  of  the  mosaic  sam- 
ples were  infected  with  the  strain.  The 
highest  incidence  of  strain  I  ( 22-25  %  ) 
was  in  the  Teche  area,  and  the  lowest 
was  in  the  River  area  ( 0-10  %  ) .  The  in- 
cidence of  strain  I  has  varied  during  the 
past  8  years,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
overall  increase  of  the  strain  during  these 
years.  This  is  fortunate,  since  strain  I  is 
more  severe  in  its  effects  on  stands  and 
yields  than  is  strain  H  (6). 

In  1973,  infective  juice  from  one  of  the 
CP  52-68  plants  collected  from  the  River 
area  produced  symptoms  on  Rio,  Roma, 
and  Mer.  70-5  sweet  sorghum  varieties 
that  were  distinct  from  those  of  other 
SCMV  strains.  The  new  isolate  has  been 
designated  SCMV  strain  M  (5).  Strain 
M  was  not  identified  from  the  1974  sam- 
ples, nor  from  samples  of  3  varieties 
(CP  52-68,  L  60-25,  and  CP  65-357) 
taken  in  March  1975  from  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  field 
plots  at  St.  Gabriel.  The  CP  52-68  plant 
from  which  strain  M  was  isolated  was 
grown  from  seed  cane  taken  at  St.  Gab- 
riel. 

Although  strain  J  (3)  (maize  dwarf 
mosaic  virus  strain  A,  commonly  referred 
to  as  johnsongrass  mosaic  virus  in  Loui- 
siana) is  very  common  on  johnsongrass 
in  most  areas  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
belt,  field-grown  sugarcane  has  not  been 
found  infected  with  this  strain. 

Other  SCMV  strains  have  not  been  iso- 
lated from  commercial  fields  in  recent 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
years.  Strains  A  and  D  were  isolated  only 
from  old  varieties  of  sugarcane  ( POJ  234 
and  Co  290,  respectively)  grown  at  the 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory  test 
fields  in  Houma  (G.  Benda,  personal 
communication).  Strain  A  was  also  iso- 
lated from  mosaic-infected  bamboo  at 
the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory 
(2).  Strains  K  (10)  and  L  (9)  have  not 
been  observed  in  Louisiana. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  results 
of  recent  field  surveys  that  strain  H  and 
I  are  presently  the  major  SCMV  strains 
in  commercial  sugarcane  fields  of  Loui- 
siana, with  strain  H  predominant. 

Acknowledgment:  The  assistance  of  P. 
Bergeron,  E.  Domangue  and  S.  Bib- 
bins  in  the  field  surveys  and  host  in- 
oculations is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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Table  1.   Incidence  of  sugarcane  mosaic  virus  strains  in  3  locations  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugarcane  belt 

Locations 

Percent  of  samples  identified  as 
Horl 

strains 

1973 

1974 

No.  of 
samples 

41 

39° 

33 

StrH 

% 

Str  I                 No.  of 
%                   samples 

Str  H 

% 

Str  I 

% 

Bayou  Teche 
Mississippi  River 
Bayou  Lafourche 

78 
97 
94 

22                  48 
0                  48 
6                  46 

75 
90 
89 

25 
10 
11 

*  One  sample  was  subsequently  identified  as  strain  M. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  Mend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  m^lAA 

So  tins  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  KrNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®       ■    --'!■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only;  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


-(k  ^°  1 1 
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Acquisitions  Division     "w    ,      . 
Louisiana  State  £ Zr£ t ?£l  "^ 
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Bulletin 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  July  14,  1975 20.97 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  July  14,  1975 26.9051 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Early  Planting  —  Polaris 


Many  Louisiana  cane  growers  have 
normally  planted  some  cane  in  the  month 
of  August.  In  general,  this  operation  has 
been  successful  although  there  has  been 
an  occasional  failure  in  some  areas.  Be- 
cause of  the  heavy  rainfall  in  June  and 
July  there  will  probably  be  less  land  pre- 
pared for  early  planting  this  year  than 
in  several  years.  However,  growers  who 
plan  to  early  plant  should  keep  in  mind 
that  some  varieties  respond  better  to 
early  planting  than  others.  L.  65-69,  C.P. 
61-37,  L.60-25  and  L  62-96  all  generally 
respond  well  when  summer  planted. 

Please  note  that  C.P.65-357  has  not  re- 
sponded well  to  early  planting.  It  should 
not  be  planted  until  in  September  and 
should  not  be  heat  treated  early.  Mr. 
Rouby  Math  erne,  Agronomist,  and  Dr. 
Hideo  Koike,  Pathologist,  both  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  have  data  to 
show  this  varietv  does  not  respond  to 
earlv  planting.  Plant  it  later.  It  makes 
ffood  yields  of  cane,  matures  early,  is 
high  in  sugar  and  should  be  good  to  har- 
vest. It  looks  pretty  in  the  field  now  and 
growers  should  plant  a  good  percentage 
of  the  crop  to  C.P.65-357. 

C.P.48-103  has  responded  better  to 
September  planting  than  earlier  plant- 
ing. The  variety  has  consistently  done 
well  on  many  farms  along  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Bavou  Lafourche.  It  does  very 
well  in  these  areas  on  light  soils.  Growers 
should  continue  planting  this  variety  but 
it  should  be  planted  in  September. 

Growers  in  the  Western  area  have  con- 
tinued to  do  well  with  N.Co.310.  It  has 
made  good  tonnage.  It  is  easy  to  cut  and 


has  good  cold  tolerance.  A  few  growers 
along  Bayou  Lafourche  are  again  plant- 
ing some  acreage  to  this  cane.  It  should 
be  remembered  it  is  generally  late  in 
maturity.  Two  years  ago  in  the  Western 
area  it  was  very  late,  and  in  fact,  sucrose 
barely  reached  par  at  the  end  of  the  har- 
vest. 

L. 65-69  has  made  a  good  impression 
on  a  number  of  growers  in  most  areas, 
and  frankly,  it  has  surprised  researchers 
regarding  harvesting.  During  its  testing 
period  it  did  not  harvest  well.  However, 
many  growers  reported  it  harvested  fairly 
well  in  the  last  two  years  and  a  number 
of  growers  will  increase  plantings  of  this 
variety  this  year. 

C.P. 61-37  is  still  one  of  the  best  varie- 
ties and  it  should  occupy  a  major  place 
in  the  variety  program,  although  it  does 
not  mature  early.  It  makes  good  yields 
of  cane  per  acre.  It  can  be  planted  early 
with  good  success.  It  will  make  a  stand 
regardless  of  when  planted.  It  competes 
well  with  grass.  In  general,  it  is  the  clean- 
est cane  in  the  belt  this  year. 

L.62-96  and  L.60-25  have  served  a 
good  purpose  for  several  years  but  with 
the  increase  of  C.P.65-357  and  L.65-69, 
growers  should  reduce  the  planting  of 
these  two  canes.  Many  growers  did  not 
plant  L.60-25  last  year  and  very  little  will 
be  planted  this  year.  L-62-98  does  not 
compete  with  grass  and  stands  of  both 
plant  and  stubble  cane  have  not  been 
outstanding  either  during  1974  or  1975. 
Both  canes  are  early  in  maturity  and  high 
in  sugar  per  ton.  Those  growers  who  have 
(continued  on  page  19) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


EPA  Hotline 

In  recent  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act,  Congress  learned  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
had  recently  installed  a  toll-free  "hotline" 
telephone  service  for  receiving  tips  on 
possible  violations  of  the  pesticide  con- 
trol law.  Following  the  disclosure,  many 
members  of  Congress  made  statements  on 
the  House  Floor  criticizing  the  EPA  and 
subsequently,  the  Act  was  extended  for  a 
three  month  period. 

EPA  Acting  Administrator  John 
Quarles  agreed  that  EPA  would  cancel  a 
contract  under  which  a  non-federal  en- 
tity, Lincoln  School  of  Antioch  College 
Ohio,  operating  through  an  Austin,  Texas 
office  was  receiving  and  documenting  the 
calls  of  complainants.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Foley,  Quarles  said: 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  you  again 
that  we  are  thoroughly  reviewing  the  en- 
tire pesticide  program  and  we  are  devot- 
ing our  immediate  attention  to  the  toll- 
free  telephone  line. 

"We  have  concluded  that  the  use  of  a 
third  party,  the  Farm  Workers  Clearing- 
house, is  unacceptable  and  we  have  made 
the  decision  to  remove  the  contractor 
from  the  program.  We  are  now  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  the  line  should  be  re- 
tained at  all,  or  if  it  is  to  be  retained, 
whether  it  should  serve  enforcement  as 
well  as  informational  purposes. 

"As  I  indicated  last  week,  EPA  has 
ceased  all  efforts  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  telephone  line.  In  recent  days 
we  have  had  few,  if  any,  calls  on  that 


number.    No   further  publicity   will   be 
given  to  the  line  at  this  time." 

Tax  Break  for  Farm  Families 

Congressman  Henson  Moore  (R.,  La.) 
has  sponsored  a  bill  that  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax 
break  for  farm  families  burdened  by  high 
estate  taxes. 

The  bill  would  allow  land  used  for  agri- 
cuture,  woodland,  or  open  space  to  be 
valued  as  it  is  used,  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, rather  than  at  its  fair  market  price. 

Presently  when  a  land  owner  dies  a 
full  inheritance  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
land  as  it  can  most  profitably  be  used 
must  be  paid  by  the  heirs. 

Coca  Cola  Bottler  Opens  World's 
Largest  Production  Plant 

The  world's  largest  production  facility 
under  one  roof— The  Snyder  Production 
Center— was  recently  opened  near  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  by  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Consolidated,  formerly  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tling Company  of  Mid-Oar olinas.  The  $10 
million  facility,  reported  Beverage  Indus- 
try (June  13),  is  situated  on  a  six  and  one- 
half  acre  site  and  is  capable  of  manufac- 
turing some  two  million  products  daily. 
Purely  a  manufacturing  center,  the  fa- 
cility has  no  route  trucks,  no  sales  or  dis- 
tribution. Full  production  lines  will  run 
70  different  products  and  or  sizes  to  be 
handled  by  11  distributing  centers.  In  ad- 
dition to  Coke,  which  accounts  for  more 
than  80%  of  products  marketed,  reated 
products  will  also  be  produced  at  the  cen- 
ter, including  Fresca,  Tab,  Sprite,  Fanta 
and  Santiba. 
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Alma  Plantation  protects 
seed  cane  germination 
with  GUTHION 


3TJ   , 


Alma  Plantation  Assistant  General 
Manager  Hampton  Stewart  (left)  and 
Field  Manager  Bill  Monger  examine 
a  stalk  of  the  new  CP  65-357  variety 
from  a  field  which  had  recently  been 
treated  with  'GUTHION  insecticide 
to  control  sugarcane  borers. 

"Controlling  borers  in  seed  cane  1 
makes  a  healthier  seed  piece,"  says 
Monger.  "This  is  especially  important 
for  late-planted  cane,  where  the 
seed  piece  must  supply  all  the 
nourishment  until  spring." 

The  Alma  Plantation  has  been 
using  GUTHION  to  control 
sugarcane  borers  for  the  last  seven 
years.  "And  there  has  been  no  sign  it 
is  losing  any  effectiveness,"  Monger 
adds.  "I  think  that's  because  we  only 
use  GUTHION  when  our 
entomologist  finds  infestations  have 
reached  the  economic  threshold 
established  by  the  LSU 
entomologists.  Some  fields  get 
sprayed  two  or  three  times  a  season, 
but  most  are  sprayed  only  once. 
With  GUTHION,  we  get  good  control 


of  the  borers  before  they  go  inside 
the  stalk.  And  that  helps  grow  good, 
healthy  seed  pieces." 

For  low-cost,  effective  sugarcane 
borer  control  that  helps  grow  better 
seed  pieces,  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestations  reach  the  LSU  economic 
threshold  level.  For  expert  assistance 
and  application,  call  your  chemical 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  JULY  15,  1975. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  my  name  is  Gilbert  J.  Durbin. 
I  speak  for  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  an  organization  whose  member- 
ship includes  97  per  cent  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  farmers  and  all  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane  processors. 

Governmental  action  is  needed  to  sta- 
bilize prices  of  sugar  and  other  nutritive 
sweeteners  at  levels  which  are  fair  to  con- 
sumers and  producers.  The  Executive 
Branch  could  bring  some  degree  of  sta- 
bility by  using  discretionary  authority 
provided  by  present  laws;  however,  it  is 
time  to  consider  enactment  of  a  "Nutri- 
tive Sweetener  Stabilization  Act." 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  should  be  to  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  nutritive  sweet- 
eners at  fair  prices.  Without  such  an  Act, 
prices  will  continue  to  fluctuate  widely, 
to  the  detriment  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. Sweetener  producers  who  wish  to 
expand  and  persons  who  wish  to  establish 
new  facilities  to  produce  sweeteners  are 
in  a  real  dilemma.  Their  investment  de- 
cisions arc1  complicated  by  the  uncertain- 
ty of  what  sweetener  prices  will  be  in  the 
future.  Although  the  members  of  my  or- 
ganization are  not  planning  any  large  ex- 
pansions, we  understand  the  problem  be- 
ing faced  by  others.  We  also  understand 
the  adverse  effect  on  consumers  that 
would  result  if  too  many  decisions  are 
made  not  to  invest  in  expanded  produc- 
tion of  sweeteners. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  Act  must 


cover  all  of  the  commercial  sugars  (su- 
crose, glucose,  and  fructose),  regardless 
of  the  crop  from  which  such  sugars  are 
produced.  Glucose  and  fructose  made 
from  corn  represented  about  22%  of  the 
nutritive  sweeteners  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  1974.  Mr.  Paul  Geiser,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corn  Re- 
finers Association,  recently  wrote: 

"In  the  past  10  years  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  corn-based  sweeteners  has 
doubled.  If  present  usage  trends  continue, 
by  1980  this  could  represent  40  percent  of 
nutritive  sweetener  usage  in  the  U.S." 

In  the  June,  1975,  issue  of  a  publication 
by  the  Corn  Sugar  Refiners  Association, 
Dr.  Sidney  M.  Cantor  wrote: 

"In  1974  over  one  billion  pounds  of  a 
dramatic  new  product,  high  fructose  corn 
syrup,  was  produced  by  the  corn  refining 
industry.  This  development  marks  the 
start  of  a  new  era  in  commercial  nutritive 
sweeteners  and  an  acknowledged  change 
in  the  identity  of  an  industry  from  'sugar' 
to  'sweetener.' " 

Dr.  Cantor  estimates  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  high  fructose  corn  syrup  to  dis- 
place 60  percent  of  the  sucrose  made  from 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets.  He  refers  to 
corn  as  "full-fledged  sweetener  source 
partner  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets." 

I  [igh  fructose  sugar  can  be  made  from 
starch  crops  other  than  corn,  and  such 
sugar  should  be  subject  to  any  new  sugar 
legislation. 
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The  feasibility  of  commercially  manu- 
facturing sucrose  from  sweet  sorghum 
may  be  near,  and  sugar  from  this  source 
should  be  covered  by  any  new  legislation. 

The  Nutritive  Sweetener  Stabilization 
Act  should  have  a  formula  for  determing 
a  fair  price.  The  price  so  determined 
could  be  expressed  in  cents  per  pound  of 
raw  sugar.  The  formula  should  provide 
for  adjustments  in  the  fair  price  to  reflect 
changes  in  production  costs.  There  should 
be  a  proviso  that  the  fair  price  would 
never  be  less  than  80%  of  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  for- 
eign suppliers  to  accept  more  than  a  20% 
discount  on  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  their  share 
of  the  U.S.  sweetener  market  in  future 
years.  Also,  the  somewhat  higher  fair 
price  resulting  from  this  proviso  in  pe- 
riods of  world  scarcity  of  sweeteners 
should  tend  to  stimulate  production  and 
hasten  a  return  of  market  prices  to  more 
nearly  normal  levels. 

The  Act  should  authorize  and  require 
that  market  prices  for  sweeteners  be 
maintained  near  the  fair  price  level  by 
controls  on  the  amount  of  sweeteners 
marketed.  We  propose  that  imports  of  nu- 
tritive sweeteners  not  requiring  further 
refining  be  prohibited  and  that  raw  sugar 
import  quotas  be  assigned  to  individual 
countries.  A  country's  quota  for  any  one 
year  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if 
such  country  failed,  without  justification, 
to  fill  its  quota  for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year. 

We  also  propose  reasonable  limitations 
on  the  marketing  of  domestically  pro- 
duced sweeteners.  We  believe  without 
such  limitations  an  agreement  among  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  nutritive  sweetener 
industry  would  be  impossible. 

Authority  for  acreage  limitations  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  cane,  sweet 
sorghum,  and  beets  grown  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar.  No  such  authority  in  this  Act 
would  be  needed  for  corn,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  only  about  5%  of  the  corn 
production  is  used  to  produce  sweeteners; 
and  second,  it  is  our  understanding  that 
it  is  impractical  to  determine  exactly 
which  farms  produced  the  corn  used  to 
manufacture   sweeteners.    Authority   for 


marketing  limitations  on  corn  sweeteners 
should  be  provided,  as  we  previously 
stated. 

It  is  our  objective  judgment  that  the 
term  of  the  Act  should  be  long  because 
this  would  encourage  the  investments  and 
expansion  in  nutritive  sweetener  produc- 
tion that  appear  needed.  We  can  be  ob- 
jective about  this  because  we  are  not 
planning  any  large  expansions,  and  the 
length  of  the  Act  is  not  crucial  to  us. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  an 
assurance  of  stable  and  fair  prices  for  nu- 
tritive sweeteners  is  needed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  adequate  amounts  of  sweeteners 
are  produced.  New  processing  plants  to 
turn  cane,  beets,  and  starch  crops  into 
sweeteners  will  be  required.  These  plants 
are  expensive  and  require  about  three 
years  for  construction.  Prospective  invest- 
ors want  to  know  what  sweetener  prices 
are  likely  to  be  in  a  period  of  years  begin- 
ning three  years  from  now.  Current  prices 
are  academic. 

Sugar  cane,  which  is  the  raw  material 
for  60%  of  the  world's  sucrose  production, 
is  quite  different  in  many  respects  from 
other  crops.  Several  annual  harvests  are 
obtained  from  one  planting  of  cane.  It  is 
not  a  crop  you  get  into  one  year  and  out 
of  the  next.  Cane  requires  specialized, 
expensive  farm  machinery  which  is  not 
suitable  for  use  in  producing  other  crops. 
Anyone  planning  to  begin  sugar  cane 
farming  is  more  interested  in  the  outlook 
for  the  long  term  than  for  the  short  term. 

The  Nutritive  Sweetener  Stabilization 
Act  we  propose  would  not  provide  gov- 
ernment payments  to  farmers  or  any  oth- 
er segment  of  the  nutritive  sweetener  in- 
dustry. It  would  not  impose  any  new 
taxes  on  nutritive  sweeteners. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  and  inappro- 
priate to  encumber  the  Nutritive  Sweet- 
ener Stabilization  Act  with  labor  provis- 
ions. Any  attempt  to  do  so  would,  in  our 
opinion,  kill  any  chances  such  legislation 
might  have  of  becoming  law.  The  provis- 
ions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ap- 
ply to  workers  on  farms  producing  crops 
used  in  manufacturing  sweeteners  and  to 
the  workers  in  plants  which  manufacture 
sweeteners. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

Attached  to  my  statement  is  a  one-page 
outline  entitled,  "Essential  Elements  of  A 
Nutritive  Sweetener  Stabilization  Act 
Proposed  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  July  15,  1975."  I  ask  that  this  be 

This  concludes  my  testimony. 

ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  A 

NUTRITIVE  SWEETENER 

STABILIZATION  ACT  PROPOSED 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  JULY  15,  1975 

I.  Purpose:  To  help  assure  that  U.S. 
consumers  will  have  adequate  supplies  of 
nutritive  sweeteners  at  prices  which  are 
fair  to  consumers  and  producers. 

II.  Definition  of  nutritive  sweeteners; 

Caloric  sweeteners  made  from  sugar  cane, 
sugar  beets,  sweet  sorghum,  or  starch 
crops  such  as  corn.  Sugars  included  in  this 
definition  would  be  sucrose,  glucose  (dex- 
trose), and  fructose  (levulose). 

III.  Determination   of  the  fair  price: 

The  Act  would  specify  a  base  price  (ex" 
pressed  in  cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar), 
with  a  provision  for  appropriate  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  changes  in  production 
costs,  and  in  no  event  less  than  80%  of  the 
world  market  price. 

IV.  Method  of  achieving  fair  prices: 

A.  Import  controls 

1.  Imports  of  nutritive  sweeteners  re- 
quiring no  further  refining  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  Raw  sugar  import  quotas  would  be 
assigned  to  individual  countries. 


3.  Country  quotas  could  be  increased 
whenever  the  market  price  is  above  the 
fair  price  level  and  decreased  whenever 
the  market  price  is  below  the  fair  price 
level. 

B.  Domestic  controls 

1.  A  quota  system  which  would  provide 
reasonable  limitations  on  the  marketing 
of  starch-crop  sweeteners  and  sugar  pro- 
duced from  cane,  sweet  sorghum,  and 
beets. 

2.  Authority  for  acreage  limitations  on 
cane,  sweet  sorghum,  and  beets  grown  for 
the  production  of  sugar.  No  such  author- 
ity with  respect  to  starch  crops. 

V.  Term  of  Act:  Production  expansion 
would  be  encouraged  more  by  a  long  term 
than  by  a  short  term  for  the  Act. 

VI.  Reason  why  this  Act  would  accom- 
plish its  purpose:  An  assurance  of  stable 
and  fair  prices  for  nutritive  sweeteners 
would  assure  production  of  such  sweet- 
eners. 

VII.  What  this  Act  would  not  do: 

A.  It  would  not  provide  government 
payments  to  farmers  or  any  other  segment 
of  the  nutritive  sweetener  industry. 

B.  It  would  not  impose  any  new  taxes 
on  nutritive  sweeteners. 

C.  The  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  apply  to  workers  on  farms 
producing  crops  used  in  manufacturing 
nutritive  sweeteners  and  to  the  workers 
in  plants  manufacturing  sweeteners.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  and  inappropriate 
to  encumber  the  Nutritive  Sweetener  Sta- 
bilization Act  with  labor  provisions. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South    Peters   St. 
New    Orleans,    La. 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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SUGAR  CANE 
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Introducing  Polaris':  It  can  help  you  produce  up  to  15V 
more  millable  sucrose  from  every  ton  of  cane. 


The  world's  first  commercial  sugar  cane 
ripener,  Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator  by  Monsanto 
helps  growers  generate  higher  sucrose  levels,  in 
spite  of  most  poor  harvest  ripening  conditions. 

What  does  Polaris  do? 

Polaris  works  in  the  following  ways.  First,  it 
hastens  ripening  and  increases  sucrose  levels 
during  the  ripening  period  when  sucrose  levels  are 
normally  rising.  Secondly,  Polaris  minimizes  declines 
in  sucrose  levels  caused  by  rainfall  during  the 
ripening  period. 

How  does  Polaris  help  growers? 

Poor  weather  conditions  for  natural  cane 
ripening  have  always  been  a  grower's  major  harvest- 
ing problem.  Now,  with  Polaris,  weather  can  be 
less  of  a  factor.  Because  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener 
is  at  its  best  when  conditions  for  natural  ripening 
are  at  their  worst  —  such  as  high  constant  tempera- 
tures; rain  at  ripening  time;  and  excessive  fertility. 
With  Polaris,  cane  growers  can  obtain  increased 
millable  sucrose  levels  from  their  sugar  cane  — in 
spite  of  these  poor  ripening  conditions. 

How  is  Polaris  applied? 

Polaris  should  be  applied  by  airplane  early 
in  the  ripening  and  harvest  periods. 


How  do  I  know  it  will  work? 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Polaris  works  —  leave 
a  part  of  your  field  untreated,  and  compare  with  the 
Polaris  treated  cane  at  harvest  time.  This  product 
is  the  result  of  6  years  research  on  more  than  20.000 
acres  of  sugar  cane  test  plots  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  This  research  has  shown 
that  Polaris  is  effective  on  most  major  varieties  of 
cane  —  either  plant  or  rattoon. 

Check  with  your  local  sugar  cane  specialist  or 
with  Monsanto  (see  coupon  below)  to  determine 
recommended  varieties  and  responses 


"The  average  varies  between  0-15%  more; depending 
primarily  on  the  variety,  time  of  application  and 
climatic  factors  during  the  ripening  period. 


Polaris  doesn't  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  millable  tons  of  can  per  acre.  Instead,  Polaris 
acts  to  increase  the  sucrose  and  purity  levels, 

primarily  in  the  upper  third  of  the  cane  stalk.  Another 
frequent  effect  with  Polaris  can  be  the  noticeable 
yellowing  and  drying  of  upper  leaves.  So,  you  not 
only  get  greater  sucrose  recovery,  but  can  have  less 
trash  and  improved  trash  burning  at  harvest. 
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POLARIS  VS.  NATURE 

§    12 
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Treatment  by        . — ■ — ' 

W      11 

Polaris   yT                   ^^^* 

1  1° 

1       9 

//  ^^^--^'^  Untreated 

8 

0                 2                 4                 6                 8                10 

Weeks  After  Treatment 

Optimum  effect  ot  Treatment  by  Polaris  is  usually  noted  between  4  to  10  weeks 
alter  application  depending  on  geographical  area  (Generalized  'esponse  curve  I 

Polaris  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
sugar  cane  management. 

Monsanto  would  like  you  to  know  more  about 
how  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener  can  help  you  get 
more  sucrose  in  your  sugar  cane.  Clip  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to  us  for  the  full  Polaris  story. 
We'll  send  information  on  how  you  can  put  Polaris 
to  work  in  your  sugar  cane  fields  this  year  including 
the  EPA  label  for  Polaris* 

The  world's  first  commercial 

,,__      sugar  cane  ripener: 


poLaris 


CROWIh  RfGUlA 


8  Monsanto 


The  Polaris  label    As  with  all  agricultur 
chemicals,  please  read  and  follow 
the  Polaris  label  instructions  carefully 


Monsanto  Agricultural  Products  Company 
800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard   C3NC 
St.  Louis,  Missouri   63166 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  Polaris* 
sugar  cane  ripener. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 


TUL'Y  15,  1975 
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EFFECT  OF  FILTER  PRESS  MUD  ON 
YIELD  AND  NUTRITION  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


Laron  E.  Golden 

Department  of  Agronomy 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


Soil  application  of  filter  press  mud 
( FPM ) ,  a  byproduct  of  the  cane  sugar 
industry,  has  generally  resulted  in  yield 
increases  of  sugarcane  and  improvement 
of  soil  fertility  (1,  7,  9).  Although  most 
cane  tests  in  South  Africa  showed  in- 
creases in  yield  due  to  FPM  treatment 
( 1 ) ,  in  two  tests  yield  decreases  were 
noted  in  plant  cane  with  succeeding 
stubble  crops  showing  yield  increases.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  some  "burning"  of  cane  has 
resulted  from  application  of  FPM  fresh 
from  the  sugar  factory  to  existing  stands 
of  young  cane  (9). 

Sugar  factories  in  Louisiana  produce 
an  average  of  about  100,000  tons  of  FPM, 
dry  weight  basis,  during  each  harvest 
season,  or  enough  for  application  each 
year  to  about  10,000  acres  at  a  rate  of  10 
tons  per  acre. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  applications  of  FPM 
on  yields  of  net  cane  and  sugar  per  acre, 
on  soil  fertility,  and  on  nutrient  status  of 
the  crop. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Yield  data  were  obtained  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  from  cane  grown  on  Baldwin  silty 
clay  loam  at  O'Neil  Plantation  in  1967 
and  at  Katy  Plantation  in  1968,  in  La- 
fourche Parish  from  cane  grown  on 
Mhoon  silt  loam  at  Georgia  Plantation  in 
1969  and  1970,  and  in  St.  Mary  Parish 
from  cane  grown  on  Cypremort-Baldwin 
silt  loam  at  Alice  "B"  Plantation  from 
1968  to  1971. 


Applications  of  FPM  to  the  Baldwin 
and  Mhoon  soils  were  made  during  the 
grinding  season  directly  from  Columbia 
Factory  and  Georgia  Factory,  respective- 
ly, to  rows  of  cane  on  both  sides  of  cane 
stubble  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  of  dry  mat- 
ter per  acre.  The  data  were  obtained 
from  first  stubble  cane  during  the  first 
year  following  one  application  of  FPM 
in  1966  at  O'Neil  Plantation  and  one  ap- 
plication of  FPM  in  1967  at  Katy  Planta- 
tion. Data  from  first  and  second  stubble 
cane  were  obtained  at  Georgia  Planta- 
tion following  one  application  of  FPM 
in  1968. 

At  Alice  "B"  Plantation,  FPM  which 
had  been  stored  for  several  years  in  a 
reservoir  was  applied  to  fallow  Cypre- 
mort-Baldwin silt  loam  in  1967  at  rates 
of  0,  80,  160  and  240  tons  of  dry  matter 
per  acre.  Yield  data  were  obtained  from 
a  plant  cane  crop,  the  succeeding  first 
stubble  crop  and.  following  a  fallow 
year,  the  succeeding  plant  cane  crop. 

Fertilizer  nitrogen  ( N )  was  applied  to 
plant  and  stubble  cane  at  rates  of  120 
and  160  pounds  per  acre,  respectively. 

Chemical  data  from  samples  of  soil 
FPM  and  leaf  blades  were  obtained  by 
use  of  methods  previously  described  (4, 
5,6). 

Results  and  Discussion 

Results   from   analyses   of   samples  of 
soil  and  FPM  are  shown  in  Table  1.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  total  N  and  ex- 
tractable     phosphorus     (P).     potassium 
(continued  on  page  14) 
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Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar— 
but  right  for  you. 


LAND BANK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 
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(continued  from  page  12) 

(K),  calcium  (Ca)  and  magnesium 
( Mg )  found  in  FPM  generally  were  high 
compared  to  soil  contents.  The  exception 
was  extractable  Mg  in  FPM  from  Colum- 
bia Factory  in  1966.  Increases  in  total 
N  and  extractable  P,  K,  Ca  and  Mg  con- 
tents of  soils  to  which  FPM  was  added 
were  generally  associated  with  the 
amounts  of  nutrients  in  FPM  and  rates 
of  FPM  applied.  Although  extractable 
Ca  and  extractable  Mg  with  the  excep- 
tion noted,  were  relatively  high  in  FPM, 
additions  of  FPM  to  soils  resulted  in  only 
small  changes  in  soil  pH. 

Information  concerning  yields  and  nu- 
trition of  sugarcane  from  the  Baldwin 
and  Mhoon  soils  is  presented  in  Tables 
2  and  3. 

In  1967,  the  difference  in  cane  yield 
between  check  and  treated  plots,  3.28 
tons  per  acre,  approached  significance 
and  the  difference  in  sugar  yield,  471 
pounds  per  acre,  was  statistically  signifi- 
cant. The  difference  in  cane  yield  in 
1968,  2.20  tons  per  acre,  was  significant 
but  the  difference  in  sugar  yield  was  not 
significant.  In  1969  and  1970,  differences 
in  cane  and  sugar  yields  were  not  signifi- 
cant. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Table  3  that  the  FPM 
treatment  generally  was  associated  with 
small  increases  in  N,  P,  K  and  sulphur 
(S)  contents  of  leaf  blades  in  1967,  1968 
and  1969.  In  1970,  the  second  year  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  Mhoon  soil,  only 
the  P  content  of  leaf  blades  appeared  to 
be  influenced  by  the  treatment. 

Yield  and  nutrition  data  from  cane 
grown  on  the  Cypremort-Baldwin  silt 
loam  are  contained  in  Tables  4,  5  and  6. 

The  increases  in  yield  between  the 
check  and  the  FPM  treatment  at  the  rate 
of  80  tons  per  acre,  2.58  tons  of  cane  and 
481  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  ( Table  4 ) , 
were  statistically  significant.  No  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  among  yields 
from  the  FPM  treatments  at  rates  of  80, 
160  and  240  tons  per  acre. 

The  decrease  in  sucrose  content  of 
juice  noted  in  Table  4  for  rates  of  FPM 
above  80  tons  per  acre  was  attributable 
to  the  effect  of  treatments  on  plant  cane 
in  1968,  the  first  year  following  applica- 
tion of  the  FPM  (2,  3).  No  decrease  in 
sucrose   content  of  juice  was   noted   in 


1969  and  1971  (2,4). 

In  Tables  5  and  6,  it  may  be  seen  that 
application  of  FPM  resulted  in  large  in- 
creases in  leaf  P  of  plant  cane  and  ex- 
tractable soil  P  in  1968  and  in  substantial 
increases  in  1971  when  the  second  plant 
cane  crop  was  grown.  Leaf  S  was  af- 
fected similarly  by  treatments.  The  ef- 
fect of  FPM  on  leaf  K  and  extractable 
soil  K  in  1968  was  large  enough  to  sug- 
gest no  need  for  fertilizer  K  on  plant 
cane  in  1968  and  possibly  first  stubble 
cane  in  1969  (6,  8 ) ,  but  it  was  too  small 
in  1971  for  adequate  nutrition  of  the 
crop. 

The  residual  benefits  of  FPM  follow- 
ing the  first  crop  year  appear  to  be  due 
primarily  to  the  general  effect  of  organic 
matter  and  to  the  P  supplied.  Residual 
benefits  may  result  from  the  S,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  N  in  FPM,  if  rates  of 
application  are  substantially  higher  than 
10  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre. 

On  soils  near  several  factories  in  Loui- 
siana, the  application  of  FPM  has  been 
at  very  high  rates.  Near  one  factory,  soil 
extractable  P  was  increased  from  about 
250  parts  per  million  (PPM),  to  over 
2,600  ppm  due  to  FPM.  Near  another 
factory,  soil  extractable  P  varied  in  ap- 
proximately equal  increments  between 
seven  sites  sampled  from  1,201  ppm,  ad- 
jacent to  the  factory,  to  279  ppm  about 
one-half  mile  away  from  the  factory. 
Distribution  of  FPM  to  relatively  large 
areas  would  tend  to  maximize  benefits. 

The  removal  of  P  by  millable  cane  and 
trash  from  a  30-ton  per  acre  crop  in  Lou- 
isiana is  equivalent  to  about  7  ppm  of  P 
from  the  topsoil  ( 6 )  and  losses  of  P  from 
fields  by  means  other  than  crop  removal 
may  be  almost  as  great  as  losses  due  to 
crop  removal  ( 4 ) .  The  increases  in  P  ex- 
tractable from  Baldwin  topsoil  at  O'Neil 
Plantation  and  Katy  Plantation  and 
Mhoon  topsoil  at  Georgia  Plantation,  due 
to  application  of  FPM  at  the  rate  of  10 
tons  per  acre,  were  33,  80  and  67  ppm, 
respectively  (Table  1).  The  increase  in 
P  extractable  from  Cypremort-Baldwin 
silt  loam  due  to  FPM  applied  at  the  rate 
of  80  tons  per  acre  four  years  before  the 
1971  sampling  was  241  ppm  (Table  6), 
or  was  sufficient  for  adequate  P  nutrition 
of  several  more  crops  of  sugarcane. 
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Application  of  FPM  in  Louisiana,  ex- 
perimentally and  as  a  plantation  prac- 
tice, has  normally  resulted  in  increases  in 
yield  of  cane.  However,  direct  treatment 
with  FPM  fresh  from  the  factory  at  har- 
vest has  occasionally  caused  "burning" 
of  cane  when  very  low  rainfall  occurred 
the  following  spring.  Application  of  the 
fresh  FPM  to  old  stubble  cane  which  is 
scheduled  for  plowing  under,  would 
minimize  the  tendency  for  "burning".  Ad- 
ditionally, incorporation  of  the  FPM 
with  the  soil  soon  after  application  may 
minimize  runoff  of  sugar  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  FPM  which  can  result  in 
killing  of  fish  in  local  streams. 
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Table  1.  Results  from  analyses  of  topsoil  and  FPM. 


Sample  analyzed 


otal 

Extra 

ctable 

N 

P 

K 

Ca 

Mg 

% 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

PH 


Baldwin  sicl  from  O'Neil  Plantation  and  FPM  from  Columbia  Factory  ( 1966) 

FPM  0.589        5948        3918        9404        510        5.6 

Soil  0.103  19  83        1291        417        5.0 

Soil  +10  tons/ A.  of  FPM  0.106  52  103         1347        423        5.1 

Baldwin  sicl  from  Katy  Plantation  and  FPM  from  Columbia  Factory  ( 1967 ) 

FPM  0.837        6028        5761        9955        2408        5.3 

Soil  0.176  292  214        3206        1088        5.8 

Soil  +10  tons/A  of  FPM  0.183  372  282        3329        1300        5.7 


Mhoon  sil  from  Geor 

gia  Plantation  and  FPM  from  Georgia 

Factory 

FPM 

0.520 

5845 

5389 

10862 

2026 

6.2 

Soil 

0.070 

255 

98 

2480 

462 

6.6 

Soil  +10  tons/A  of  FPM 

0.081 

322 

128 

2742 

541 

6.6 

Cypremort-Baldwin  sil  from  Alice  "B" 

Plantation  and  FPM  from 

Louisa  Factory  reservoir 

FPM 

0.757 

1957 

997 

4573 

1098 

6.7 

Soil 

0.067 

69 

73 

1181 

348 

6.3 

Soil  +80  tons/A. 

of  FPM 

0.099 

363 

123 

1616 

413 

6.4 

Soil  +160  tons/ A. 

of  FPM 

0.100 

390 

147 

1613 

417 

6.5 

Soil  +240  tons /A. 

of  FPM 

0.137 

640 

193 

2008 

441 

6.5 

(continued  on  page  18) 
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First  aid  for 
cane  shock 
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When  root  feeding  fails, 

Liqui-Mb^  Foliar  Feeding 

may  be  the  answer 


Unfavorable  soil  PH  or  extremes  of  moisture 
or  temperature  can  put  cane  as  well  as  citrus, 
field  crops  and  ornamentals  under  such  stress 
that  roots  won't  feed  properly.  Quick,  effective 
relief  often  can  be  obtained  with  foliar  feeding. 
Our  Liqui-Mix®  is  especially  designed  for 
rapid,  thorough  absorption  by  leaf  stoma  to 
hurry  nutrients  to  faltering  plant  life  systems. 

South  Florida  growers  using  plastic 
mulch  are  applying  aerial-sprayed  Liqui- 
Mix®  and  improving  fruit  quality,  increasing 
size  and  extending  harvest  time. 

Foliar  feeding  with  Liqui-Mix®  can  also 
correct  conventional  fertilizer  deficiencies  eco- 
nomically and  quickly  anytime  in  the  growing 


cycle,  when  soil  application  is  not  practical. 

Sweet  corn  growers  are  applying  small 
amounts  of  Liqui-Mix®  in  with  regular  pesti- 
cide spraying  and  getting  fuller  tip  develop- 
ment and  richer,  greener  flags. 

The  people  at  Southern  are  liquid  fer- 
tilizer specialists,  pioneering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  equipment,  product,  and  technology 
for  successful  commercial  application  of  liquid 
fertilizers  in  foliar  feeding,  in  irrigation,  and 
injection  directly  into  soil. 

The  experts  at  Southern  will  provide 
sound,  practical  advice  on  the  many  uses  of 
Liqui-Mix®  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of 
soil,  leaf,  and  water  PH. 


For  Complete  Information  Contact  Carl  J.  Fabry 

Southern 

Liquid  Fertilizer,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Liqui-Mix  "  liquid  fertilizers 

P  O.  Box  56    Zellwood,  Florida  32798    Ph  (305)  886-5400 
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You'll  spend  more  than  ever 
on  your  SUGARCANE  this  year. 

NOW  FCIC  OFFERS 

MORE  COVERAGE 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 

Because  production  costs  are  higher. . .  because  there's  no  Sugar 
Act  in  force  . . .  because  you  stand  to  lose  more  cash  if  your  crop 
is  destroyed  or  damaged . . .  Federal  Crop  Insurance  has  re- 
structured the  entire  sugarcane  program  to  protect  you  better. 

Look  at  these  new  benefits: 

•  Higher  Per-Acre  Guarantees:  Now  you  can  choose  from  three 
levels  of  coverage  — $8,  $12  or  $16  per  ton. 

•  Guarantees  Based  on  Tons  of  Standard  Sugarcane:  Your  ton- 
nage per  acre  of  standard  sugarcane  is  based  on  Sugar  Act 
records  for  your  land. 

•  Streamlined  Adjustment  in  Case  of  Loss:  New  procedures  cut 
adjustment  time  to  a  minimum.  You  won't  have  to  wait  for  your 
settlement  in  case  of  loss. 

Now  you  can  select  a  higher  level  of  insurance  protection  to 
match  your  higher  production  costs.  Just  multiply  your  per-acre 
tonnage  by  $8,  $12,  or  $16  and  choose  the  coverage  level  that 
best  matches  your  cash  outlay  per  acre.  FCIC  will  guarantee 
you'll  get  back  this  amount.  And  your  insurance  cost  varies  with 
the  coverage  you  select. 

It's  ALL-RISK  protection,  too.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
guarantees  you'll  get  back  the  dollars  per  acre  you  select— 
regardless  of  weather,  hurricane,  disease,  freeze,  or  whatever. 

For  more  information,  talk  to  your  FCIC  Representative,  or 
contact  the  Lafayette  Co.  FCIC  Office,  Suite  506,  American 
Bank  &  Trust,  1001  Jefferson  St.,  Lafayette,  LA  70501.  a.c.  318/ 
235-9925 
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Table  2.  Yield  results  from  FPM1  applied  to  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam  at  O'Neil 
Plantation  and  Katy  Plantation,  St.  Mary  Parish,  and  Mhoon  silt  loam  at 
Georgia  Plantation,  Lafourche  Parish. 


Cane 

yield 

Norma' 

juice 

rity 

Sugar 

Sucrose 

Pu 

yield 

Soil  type 

Year 

Check 

Treated 

Check    Treated 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated 

Tone/A. 

Tone/A. 

%            % 

% 

% 

Lb./A. 

Lb./A. 

Baldwin  sicl 
Baldwin  sicl 

1967 
1968 

18.94 

28.72 

22.22 
3(X92* 

13.97     13.51 
12.46     12.07 

78,31 
72.11 

77.55 
71.42 

3815 
4963 

4286* 
5133 

Mhoon  sil 
Mhoon  sil 

1969 
1970 

30.22 

25.57 

31.14 
25.66 

13.99     13.99 
13.89     14.04 

82.44 
80.01 

82.59 
79.73 

6029 
5076 

6212 
5160 

*  Significant  at  the  5  %  level  of  probability. 

1  FPM  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre  of  dry  matter  was  transported  directly 
from  the  factory  and  applied  to  rows  of  cane  which  had  been  recently  cut. 

Table  3.  Effect  of  soil  application  of  FPM  on  the  nutrient  element  contents  of 
leaf  blades  of  cane  at  O'Neil  Plantation,  Katy  Plantation  and  Georgia 
Plantation. 

Nutrient  elements  in  leaf  blades 


Year 

N 

P 

K 

S 

Soil  type 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated 

Check  Treated 

Check 

Treated 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

r-c 

^c 

^c 

Baldwin  sicl 
Baldwin  sicl 

1967 
1968 

1.63 
1.68 

1.67 
1.73 

0.166 
0.172 

0.179 
0.187 

1.07 
1.58 

1.20 
1.70 

0.100 
0.210 

0.115 
0.216 

Mhoon  sil 
Mhoon  sil 

1969 
1970 

1.57 
1.68 

1.62 
1.64 

0.193 
0.217 

0.195 
0.241 

0.98 
0.82 

1.17 
0.87 

0.159 

0.135 

0.173 
0.139 

Table  4.  Yield  results  from  FPM1   applied  to  Cypremort-Baldwin   silt  loam  at 
Alice  "B"  Plantation,  St.  Mary  Parish. 


Cane 

NormaJ 

juice 

FPM 

Sugar 

treatment 

yield - 

Sucrose 

Purity 

yield2 

Tons/A. 

Tons/A. 

% 

% 

Lb./A. 

0  (check) 

23.79 

12.09 

76.89 

3987 

80 

26,37 

12.26 

77.59 

4468 

160 

26.48 

12.03 

77.27 

4388 

240 

26.94 

11.85 

76.78 

4353 

LSD  0.05 

2.14 

384 

1  FPM  at  rates  indicated  ( dry  matter )   was  transported  from  a  reservoir  and 
applied  to  fallow  land  in  June,  1967. 

2  Yields  are  averages  from  plant  cane  in  1968,  first  stubble  cane  in  1969  and 
plant  cane  in  1971. 
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Table  5.  Effect  of  soil  application  of  FPM  on  the  nutrient  element  contents  of 
leaf  blades  of  cane  grown  on  Cypremort-Baldwin  silt  loam  at  Alice  "B" 
Plantation. 


N 


FPM 

treatment 

1968 

1971 

1968 

1971 

1968 

1971 

1968 

1971 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0  (check) 

1.7.1 

1.78 

0.167 

0.152 

0.78 

0.46 

0.139 

0.155 

80 

1.75 

1.82 

0.247 

0.208 

1.27 

0.67 

0.219 

0.190 

160 

1.77 

1.85 

0.251 

0.211 

1.41 

0.83 

0.208 

0.190 

240 

1.73 

1.73 

0.272 

0.216 

1.43 

0.65 

0.213 

0.187 

Table  6.  Some  chemical  properties  of  Cypremort-Baldwin  silt  loam  one  year  and 
four  years  following  application  of  FPM  at  Alice  "B"  Plantation. 


Organic  matter 

Extractable  P 

Extractable  K 

Soil  PH 

FPM 

treatment 

1968 

1971 

1968 

1971 

1968 

1971 

1968       1971 

% 

% 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 

0   (check) 

1,32 

1.04 

69 

63 

73 

62 

6.3        6.1 

80 

1.74 

1.35 

363 

304 

123 

85 

6.4        6.2 

160 

1.86 

1.35 

390 

379 

147 

108 

6.5        6.4 

240 

2.67 

2.03 

640 

582 

193 

96 

6.5        6.3 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  3) 

successfully  handled  L-62-96  will  con- 
tinue planting  the  variety  but  manv  others 
will  look  to  C.P.65-357  and  L.65-69  for 
high  sugar  per  ton. 

The  major  canes  should  be  C.P61-37, 
C.P.  65-357,  C.P.48-103,  N.Co.310,  and 
L.65-69.  Use  L.62-96,  C.P.52-68  only 
where  these  have  been  very  good  and 
are  continuing  to  yield  well. 

Polaris 

According  to  Dr.  Ben  L.  Legendre, 
Agronomist,  U.S.D.A.  Station,  Polaris  has 
shown  significant  ripening  activity  in 
only  5  out  of  15  tests  by  increased  sucrose 
percentage  in  crusher  juice.  In  only  two 


of  these  tests  was  the  increase  in  sugar 
per  acre  significant.  According  to  this 
writer,  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  this  is  not  a 
good  showing  at  all.  In  fact  it  is  bad  and 
on  this  data  alone  this  column  cannot 
recommend  the  use  of  Polaris.  The  varie- 
ties showing  the  best  response  to  Polaris 
have  been  C.P.48-103,  C.P.61-37,  C.P.65- 
357,  and  L.62-96.  However,  even  among 
these  varieties  the  response  has  been 
highly  inconsistent  from  year  to  year. 

In  all  the  tests  to  date  from  the  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  decreased  stalk  weight  as  a  re- 
sult of  Polaris  application. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Martin,  L.S.U.  Pathology 
Dept.,  is  now  working  with  Polaris.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  work  can  shed  new  find- 
ing on  this  material. 


TULY  15,  1975 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  ft 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®       ■  "IIBil 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


;  -  . 
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Azodrin 


Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
v/.'thin  the  cane. 


knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

H  til  1 14  .  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


TO  HELL  WITH  IT 


United  States  Representative  Andrew 
J.  Hinshaw  of  California  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  10,  1974: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth.  He  was  then  faced  with  a 
class  action  lawsuit  for  failing  to  file  an 
environmental  impact  statement  with 
HEPA  (Heavenly  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency),  an  angelically  staffed 
agency  dedicated  to  keeping  the  Uni- 
verse pollution  free. 

"God  was  granted  a  temporary  permit 
for  the  heavenly  portion  of  the  project, 
but  was  issued  a  cease  and  desist  order 
on  the  earthly  part,  pending  further  in- 
vestigation by  HEPA. 

"Upon  completion  of  this  construction 
permit  application  and  environmental 
impact  statement,  God  appeared  before 
the  HEPA  Council  to  answer  questions. 

"When  asked  why  he  began  these  proj- 
ects in  the  first  place,  he  simply  replied 
that  he  liked  to  be  creative. 

"This  was  not  considered  adequate  rea- 
soning, and  he  would  be  required  to  sub- 
stantiate this  further. 

"HEPA  was  unable  to  see  any  prac- 
tical use  for  earth  since  the  earth  was 
void  and  empty  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.' 

"Then  God  said,  'Let  there  be  light/ 

'He  should  never  have  brought  up  this 
point  since  one  member  of  the  Council 
was  active  in  the  Sierrangel  Club  and 
immediately  protested,  asking,  'How  was 
the  light  to  be  made?  Would  there  be 
strip  mining?  What  about  thermal  pollu- 
tion? Air  pollution?  God  explained  the 
light  would  come  from  a  huge  ball  of 
fire. 

"Nobody  on  the  Council  really  under- 
stood this,  but  it  was  provisionally  ac- 
cepted assuming  (1)  there  would  be  no 


smog  or  smoke  resulting  from  the  ball 
of  fire,  (2)  a  separate  burning  permit 
would  be  required,  and  (3)  since  con- 
tinuous light  would  be  a  waste  of  energy, 
it  should  be  dark  at  least  one-half  of  the 
time. 

"So,  God  agreed  to  divide  light  and 
darkness  and  he  would  call  the  light 
'Day',  and  the  darkness  'Night'.  (The 
Council  expressed  no  interest  with  in- 
house  semantics.) 

"When  asked  how  the  earth  would  be 
covered,  God  said,  'Let  there  be  firma- 
ment made  amidst  the  waters;  and  let  it 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.' 

"One  ecologically  radical  Council  mem- 
ber accused  him  of  double  talk,  but  the 
Council  tabled  action  since  God  would 
be  required  first  to  file  for  a  permit  from 
the  ARLM  (Angelic  Bureau  of  Land 
Management),  and  further  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  water  permits  from  ap- 
propriate agencies  involved. 

"About  future  development  God  also 
said:  'Let  the  waters  bring  forth  the 
creeping  creature  having  life,  and  the 
fowl  that  may  fly  over  the  earth.' 

"Here  again,  the  Council  took  no  for- 
mal action  since  this  would  require  ap- 
proval of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
coordinated  with  the  Heavenly  Wildlife 
Federation  and  Audubongelic  Society. 

"It  appeared  everything  was  in  order 
until  God  stated  he  wanted  to  complete 
the  project  in  six  days. 

"At  this  time,  he  was  advised  by  the 
Council  that  his  timing  was  completely 
out  of  the  question  .  .  .  HEPA  would  re- 
el uire  a  minimum  of  180  days  to  review 
the  application  and  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  then  there  would  be  the 
public  hearings. 

"It  would  take  10  to  12  months  before 
a  permit  could  be  granted. 

"God  said,  'To  Hell  with  it!'" 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Planting  Operations 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 
this  column  discussed  varieties  to  plant. 
In  summary  growers  should  consider 
C.P.61-37,  C.P.65-357,  N.Co.310,  C.P.48- 
103,  L.65-69  the  major  varieties  to  plant, 
although  C.P.48-103,  and  N.Co.310  are 
now  major  varieties  in  only  a  few  areas. 
L.60-25,  C.P.52-68,  and  L.62-96  should  be 
planted  only  if  these  have  continued  to 
do  well  on  a  farm  or  if  enough  seed  of 
C.P.65-357  and  C.P.61-37  and  the  other 
mentioned  varieties  is  not  available.  If 
a  grower  has  enough  seed  of  C.P.65-357 
and  L.65-69  there  is  no  great  need  to 
plant  either  L.60-25  or  L.62-96.  Grass 
and  weeds  have  again  materially  hurt 
L.62-96  this  year  and  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  will  certainly  not  be  good  in  the 
variety. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  July  25, 
there  is  very  little  land  in  the  Cane  Belt 
ready  to  plant.  In  fact,  there  are  not  many 
growers  with  land  in  rows.  This  certainly 
has  not  been  a  good  year  for  fallow  plow- 
ing. Growers,  in  general,  know  the  plant- 
ing operation  is  the  most  important  job 
on  the  farm.  The  best  job  of  planting  will 
usually  assure  good  stands  of  cane. 

Planning  ahead  will  help.  Get  equip- 
ment in  shape  now.  Have  harvesters, 
loaders,  wagons,  and  other  planting 
equipment  readv  to  go.  Although  grow- 
ers are  concerned  over  the  fact  that  only 
a  little  land  is  ready  for  planting,  it  is 
also  true  that  most  growers  have  the 
equipment  to  get  ready  in  a  hurry.  Land 
can  be  prepared  in  a  hurry,  but  land 
must  be  allowed  to  firm  and  settle.  Let- 
ting land  settle  and  firm  is  so  very  im- 
portant. Planting  in  freshly  made  rows 


can  and  many  times  will  cause  poor 
stands  of  cane.  Don't  hurry  this  part  of 
the  planting  operation. 

Only  good  cane  should  be  taken  for 
seed  and  it  should  be  properly  cut.  Watch 
the  topping  operation  closely.  High  top- 
ping in  only  rolled  up  leaves  will  cause 
workers  to  think  there  is  cane  in  the  full 
length  and  therefore  little  or  no  lapping 
will  take  place.  This  will  happen  even  if 
workers  are  told  that  the  seed  was  im- 
properly cut  and  to  make  a  longer  lap. 
Plant  solid  cane  —  not  rolled  up  leaves. 

No  other  job  on  the  farm  should  com- 
mand as  much  supervision  as  the  drop- 
pins;  of  seed  in  the  furrow.  A  gap  made 
at  this  time  will  be  a  gap  until  the  stub- 
ble is  plowed  out.  Don't  hurry  this  job. 
Management  or  supervisors  and  growers 
should  not  only  check  seed  dropping  on 
the  headlands,  but  inspections  should  be 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  fields. 

Proper  opening  and  light  soil  covering 
will  help  get  stands  of  cane.  A  wide  open- 
ing tool  allows  each  stalk  to  lay  separately 
in  the  row  and  not  be  bundled  together 
as  when  a  narrow  V-type  opening  tool 
is  used.  When  covering  cane  set  the  tool 
to  throw  soil  over  the  opened  furrow  ra- 
ther than  have  the  furrow  squeezed  to- 
gether. Cover  with  no  more  than  4  inches 
of  soil.  More  poor  stands  were  caused  as 
a  result  of  too  much  soil  cover  than  from 
any  other  reason.  Watch  this  operation 
carefully  because  it  is  easy  to  put  on  too 
much  cover. 

Cultioacking  is  alwavs  important  and 
especially  in  heavy  soil.  Don't  let  seed 
dry  out.  Do  a  good  job  of  packing  in 
heavy  land. 
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SIGUE 
SPRAY  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Rt.  1,  Box  251 

JEANERETTE,  LA. 

318-276-3132 

HAHN  HI-CLEARANCE  "SUGAR  CANE"  SPRAY  APPLICATOR 


The  New  Hahn  "H670  DS"  Sugar  Cane  Applicator 

FEATURES 

%  90  INCHES  OF  CANE  CLEARANCE 

•  68  HP,  Water  Cooled,  Ford  Diesel  Engine! 
4  Complete  Hydraulic  Boom  Operation! 

£  Power  Steering! 

0  Individual  Boom  "Fold  In"! 

•  Full  Coverage  For  8  Complete  Rows! 

•  Rear  Wheel  Drive  With  12.4  x  28  Tires! 

£  Automotive  Type  Dry  Clutch  As  Well  As  Automotive  Type  Brakes! 

This  machine  was  designed  and  tested  by  a  large  sugar  cane  producer, 
SPECIFICALLY  for  Sugar  Cane  Use.  The  test  machine  (pictured  above) 
sprayed  over  10,000  acres  last  season  without  a  major  breakdown  or  lost 
time. 
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One  ton  of  cane  pays  the  cost 
of  borer  control  with  GUTHION 

Including  Entomologist,  Application  Cost  (1973  Sugar  Price  Basis) 


Unless  you  control  sugarcane 
borers,  you  can  easily  lose  1  to  1 34 
points  of  sucrose,  says  Paul 
Bourgeois,  manager  of  the  Linden 
Plantation,  Jeanerette,  La.  "That  can 
cut  your  income  10  per  cent.  And 
that  doesn't  take  into  account  the 
loss  of  tonnage,  which  can  easily 
amount  to  4  tons  per  acre. 

"If  borers  get  in  your  seed  cane, 
they  can  cut  your  stand  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  You  can  see  why  we 
hire  entomologists  to  check  out 
fields;  and  when  they  report  that 
borer  infestations  have  reached  the 
LSU  economic  threshold,  we  spray 


right  away  with   GUTHION 
insecticide." 

Linden  Plantation  has  been  using 
GUTHION  ever  since  it  was 
recommended  for  sugarcane  borer 
control.  "And  we  haven't  noticed  any 
borer  resistance  to  the  chemical," 
Bourgeois  declares.  "With  good 
timing  of  application,  we're  getting 
excellent  control— and  getting  it 
economically.  Even  at  normal  cane 
prices,  it  takes  less  than  one  ton  of 
cane  to  pay  the  cost  of  our 
entomologist  service,  application 
and  GUTHION  for  21/2  applications 
per  season." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  check  your  fields 
closely.  Then  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestation  reaches  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists.  For  expert  assistance, 
call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64101. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


75161-4 
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DM  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


House  Agriculture  Committee  Holds 
Sugar  Hearings 


On  July  14  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  began  hearings  regarding  the 
sugar  situation  with  a  view  to  possible 
sugar  legislation.  Heard  from  were  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress,  State  and 
Agriculture  Department  officials,  do- 
mestic producers  and  processors,  and  in- 
dustrial users  as  well  as  spokesmen  for 
foreign  sugar  producing  countries,  na- 
tional farm  organizations,  and  farm 
worker  spokesmen,  including  labor 
unions. 

James  Mack,  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Confectioners  Association 
stressed  in  his  statement  that  price  fluc- 
tuation would  continue  and  there  would 
be  no  price  stability  in  the  absence  of 
the  United  States  developing  a  long- 
range  sugar  program.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  a  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  the  need  to  have  reliable  sources  of 
supply  was  explained. 

While  Mack  urged  enactment  of  a  long- 
term  sugar  program,  John  M.  Mount, 
Vice  President  of  Coca-Cola,  and  Joseph 
M.  Creed,  President  of  the  Biscuit  and 
Cracker  Manufacturers  Association, 
speaking  for  most  other  industrial  users 
stated,  "We  do  not  at  this  time  have  any 
view  to  present  on  whether  a  new  pro- 
gram is  needed;  and  if  so,  what  form  it 
should  take." 

Julius  Katz,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Kenneth  Frick,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  while  pro- 
viding much  information  about  the  do- 
mestic and  world  sugar  situation  did  not 
recommend  specific  Congressional  ac- 
tion, although  Secretary  Katz  did  com- 
ment favorably  about  the  possibility  of 
United  States  involvement  in  an  inter- 
national sugar  agreement. 


Domestic  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet    ' 
producer  and  processor  spokesmen  ex- 
pressed  strong  support  for  a  long-range    j 
sugar  program,  citing  the  volatile  nature 
of  sugar  prices  on  the  world  market  and    i 
the  need  for  growers  and  producers  to 
be  assured  of  long-range  stability  before    j 
making  the  tremendous  commitment  for  I 
expansion  that  increasing  sugar  consump- 
tion will  require. 

Domestic  cane  producers  recommend-    ! 
ed  that  new  sugar  legislation  omit  any   ( 
form  of  excise  tax  and  compliance  pay-    j 
ment  mechanism,   allowing   growers   to 
get  their  returns  from  the  marketplace,    j 
Also  put  forth  was  the  recommendation    1 
that  the  Committee  consider  the  hear- 
ings a  "national  sweetener  policy  inquiry" 
rather  than  a  "national  sugar  policy  in-    j 
quiry."   Gilbert  Durbin  stated  that  "in 
order  to  be  effective,  the  Act  must  cover 
all  of  the  commercial  sugars    (sucrose, 
glucose,  and  fructose),  regardless  of  the 
crop  from  which  such  sugars  are  pro- 
duced." 

In  his  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Amal-    j 
gamat-ed  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Work- 
men of  North  America,  Arnold  Mayer   I 
stated: 

"Let  us  simply  say  that  our  Union,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  organized  labor  is    j 
determined  that  the  sub-poverty  condi- 
tions of  the  sugar  field  workers  be  ame-    j 
liorated  and  ended.  We  shall  seek  legis- 
lation to  improve  their  situation. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  reenactment 
of  some  form  of  the  Sugar  Act.  In  fact, 
our  Union  and  the  rest  of  labor  will  sup- 
port a  bill  which  will  again  protect  the 
sugar  industry,  but  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  such  legislation  is  fair  to  con- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 

IP 


H?  ■  m* - 


Mmmm 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully^ 


Agrichemicals 
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You'll  spend  more  than  ever 
on  your  SUGARCANE  this  year. 

NOW  FCIC  OFFERS 

MORE  COVERAGE 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 

Because  production  costs  are  higher. . .  because  there's  no  Sugar 
Act  in  force  . . .  because  you  stand  to  lose  more  cash  if  your  crop 
is  destroyed  or  damaged . . .  Federal  Crop  Insurance  has  re- 
structured the  entire  sugarcane  program  to  protect  you  better. 

Look  at  these  new  benefits: 

•  Higher  Per-Acre  Guarantees:  Now  you  can  choose  from  three 
levels  of  coverage  —  $8,  $12  or  $16  per  ton. 

•  Guarantees  Based  on  Tons  of  Standard  Sugarcane:  Your  ton- 
nage per  acre  of  standard  sugarcane  is  based  on  Sugar  Act 
records  for  your  land. 

•  Streamlined  Adjustment  in  Case  of  Loss:  New  procedures  cut 
adjustment  time  to  a  minimum.  You  won't  have  to  wait  for  your 
settlement  in  case  of  loss. 

Now  you  can  select  a  higher  level  of  insurance  protection  to 
match  your  higher  production  costs.  Just  multiply  your  per-acre 
tonnage  by  $8,  $12,  or  $16  and  choose  the  coverage  level  that 
best  matches  your  cash  outlay  per  acre.  FCIC  will  guarantee 
you'll  get  back  this  amount.  And  your  insurance  cost  varies  with 
the  coverage  you  select. 

It's  ALL-RISK  protection,  too.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
guarantees  you'll  get  back  the  dollars  per  acre  you  select  — 
regardless  of  weather,  hurricane,  disease,  freeze,  or  whatever. 

For  more  information,  talk  to  your  FCIC  Representative,  or 
contact  the  Lafayette  Co.  FCIC  Office,  Suite  506,  American 
Bank  &  Trust,  1001  Jefferson  St.,  Lafayette,  LA  70501.  a.c.  318/ 
235-9925  A 

\ 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

sinners  and  provides  a  procedure  for 
determining  much  better  wages,  work- 
ing conditions  and  protections  for  the 
long-suffering  sugar  workers." 

Dr.  Ray  A.  Goldberg,  Moffett  Profes- 
sor of  Agriculture  and  Business  at  Har- 
vard University,  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  appeared  before  the 
Committee  as  a  representative  of  the  aca- 
demic community  to  provide  a  non-par- 
tisan perspective  to  the  questions  raised. 
He  made  five  specific  conclusions: 

"(1)  We  do  need  new  sugar  legislation 
as  part  of  our  total  U.S.  food  policy.  Such 
legislation  should  provide  some  minimum 
protection  to  commercial  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  times  of  excess  production  with 
a  maximum  ceiling  so  that  both  consum- 
ers and  producers  will  not  be  whiplashed 
by  unforseen  climactic  factors  or  pro- 
grams of  other  nations. 

(2)  The  price  range  between  the  mini- 
mum limits  should  be  wide  enough  to 
enable  the  market  system  to  do  most  of 
the  allocating  for  the  industry.  Also  a 
futures  market  for  white  sugar  in  Chi- 
cago should  be  developed  to  give  do- 
mestic producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers another  hedging  device  for  the 
market  system. 

(3)  The  U.S.  sugar  policy  should  be  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  other  sugar 
producing  and  importing  countries. 

( 4 )  A  fair  labor  standards  act  should  be 
developed  for  this  and  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

(5)  Just  as  domestic  producers  require 
long  lead  times  for  cane  production  and 
now  also  for  beet  production,  given  their 
long  term  investment  in  facilities  so  do 
our  foreign  suppliers.  In  return  we  re- 
quire from  them  the  ability  to  deliver 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
to  supplement  our  domestic  production. 

"The  fact  that  long  term  private  and 
governmental  contracts  are  being  de- 
veloped along  the  same  lines  as  outlined 
above  indicates  to  me  that  there  is  a  mu- 


tuality of  interests  in  developing  these 
programs  on  a  national  and  international 
basis. 

"Consumers  now  realize  that  minimum 
price  protection  for  producers  also  is 
beneficial  to  their  interests.  Similarly 
producers  recognize  that  protection  must 
be  given  to  the  consumer  in  times  of  un- 
usual shortages. 

"The  investment  community  will  only 
provide  funds  to  this  industry  on  reason- 
able terms  with  such  a  program. 

"New  technology  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  corn  sugars  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  this  program." 


LEAGUE  ADOPTS  POLICY 

ON 

LAND  USE  PLANNING 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  has  adopted  an 
official  policy  on  land  use  management, 
coastal  zone  management,  or  other 
"zoning"  plans  which  involve  rural  areas. 

The  policy  points  are  as  follows: 

A.  Governmental  involvement  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum. 

B.  There  is  no  need  for  federal  in- 
volvement. 

C.  Any  regulations  should  be  promul- 
gated and  administered  by  parish 
governments,  without  state  or  fed- 
eral interference. 

D.  Joint  regulations  by  two  or  more 
parishes  should  be  permitted  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  parishes 
involved.  Joint  regulations  should 
be  permitted  between  one  or  more 
Louisiana  Parishes  with  one  or  more 
adjoining  counties  in  an  adjoining 
state,  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parishes  and  counties  involved. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  milA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac.  Fenac   P|   NAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone"       ■  ™"l™^»" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


— 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  August  13,  1975 23.72 

Avearge  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  August  13,  1975 26.0775 
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King  Sucrose  XXXIV 


mm 


Kenneth  H.  Kahao  of  West  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  has  been  selected  as  King 
Sucrose  XXXIV  over  the  1975  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Festival  in  New  Iberia  on 
September  26,  27,  and  28,  1975. 

Kahao  succeeds  Wilson  J.  Melancon 
of  Lafourche  Parish.  The  new  King  Suc- 
rose was  born  on  Allendale  Plantation  in 
Port  Allen.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  a  past  president  of  the  West 
Baton  Rouge  Farm  Bureau,  and  past 
chairman  and  grower  of  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee.  He  is  the  current 
Chairman  of  the  Sugar  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau. 


The  father  of  the  new  King  ruled  as 
King  Sucrose  XIX  in  1960. 

Sugar  Market  Information 

Sugar  market  information  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
reported  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  This  change  in  service  went  into 
effect  on  August  1. 

The  A.M.S.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion's Market  News  Branch  will  issue 
the  weekly  and  monthly  market  news 
reports  now  published  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  One  of  these,  a  weekly  press 
release,  reports  preliminary  statistics  on 
sugar  deliveries  by  cane  sugar  refiners, 
importers,  and  beet  sugar  processors. 
The  monthly  Sugar  Report  contains  sup- 
ply, price  and  distribution,  a  market  re- 
view and  other  information  relating  to 
the  sugar  marketing  situation. 

James  Thorpe,  who  has  handled  sugar 
market  news  for  A.S.C.S.,  will  continue 
in  the  same  capacity  with  A.M.S.  In- 
quiries concerning  Sugar  Market  News 
or  requests  for  the  monthly  Sugar  Re- 
port should  be  directed  to  the  Market 
News  Branch,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion, A.M.S.,  U.S.D.A.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Patout  Elected  to  Board 

William  S.  Patout,  III,  of  Jeanerette 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
Patout  fills  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  George  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  who 
is  retiring.  The  Board  commended  Mr. 
Smith  for  his  faithful  support  of  the 
League. 

Mr.  Smith  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Planting— It's  Time  For  A  Drought 


It's  August  11  and  only  a  very  few 
cane  growers  in  the  state  have  land  pre- 
pared to  plant  the  1976  crop.  It  has 
rained  almost  every  day  for  at  least 
six  weeks  generally  over  the  cane  belt. 
Most  growers  have  plenty  of  grass  on  all 
land  intended  for  planting.  There  is  not 
much  land  in  rows  at  this  time.  Growers 
are  concerned.  Not  one  grower  remem- 
bers when  rainfall  has  ever  been  this 
plentiful  and  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  big  question  from  every  grow- 
er is  when  will  it  stop  and  when  will  the 
crop  be  planted.  This  is  a  grave  situa- 
tion. 

Now  on  the  positive  side— most  grow- 
ers have  equipment  necessary  to  prepare 
land  rapidly.  With  any  good  break  in 
the  weather,  land  can  be  plowed  fairly 
rapidly  and  most  growers  could  be  ready 
to  plant  by  the  middle  of  September. 
The  job  done  will  be  far  from  perfect. 
Land  plowed,  chopped,  and  rowed  that 
had  grass  two  feet  tall  on  it  a  week  be- 
fore cannot  be  made  into  a  good  job  in 
a  hurry.  The  facts  are  that  much  of  the 
crop  will  be  planted  in  land  that  will  be 
poorly  prepared.  There  is  no  other  way. 
Although  some  growers  with  relatively 
small  acreage  can  plant  in  about  six  or 
seven  days,  large  acreage  growers  will 
take  much  more  time.  It  usually  takes 
about  a  month  to  five  weeks  to  do  the 
job,  considering  the  possibility  of  at  least 
one  rain  during  the  period. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  danger  in 
planting  in  freshly  prepared  land.  Land 
should  be  allowed  to  firm  before  plant- 
ing. It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  C.P.61-37  can  be  planted  late  with 
good  results.  Recent  information  on  C.P. 
65-357  show  it  will  respond  well  to  later 
planting.  It  is  also  possible  for  some 
growers  to  plant  during  the  harvest.  This 
is  never  easy  but  some  few  growers  can 
plant  and  harvest  at  the  same  time.  It 


would  appear  that  processors  and  grow- 
ers could  have  a  meeting  to  plan  a  sys- 
tem that  would  designate  certain  grow- 
ers to  plant  for  a  specific  period  while 
other  growers  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
liver 125  to  150  percent  of  normal  quota. 
This  plan  could  work  even  if  many 
growers  had  already  completed  plant- 
ing operations.  It  would  appear  that  the 
processor  would  have  to  play  a  key  role 
in  this  system  to  make  it  work. 

The  Crop 

As  it  looks  now,  August  11,  this  crop 
can  be  substantially  larger  than  earlier 
estimates  made  by  many  who  see  much 
of  the  entire  Louisiana  cane  crop.  As  it 
started  out,  plant  cane  was  somewhat 
weak  in  many  areas.  This  improved  but 
the  plant  crop  is  still  somewhat  gappy 
on  many  farms  though  this  is  not  now 
apparent.  There  is  more  total  amount  of 
acreage  in  plant  cane  this  year  than 
there  was  last  year.  Plant  cane,  even 
with  some  gaps,  will  out-yield  second 
and  older  stubble  cane.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  L.62-96,  most  stubble  cane  stands 
were  good  and  with  the  excellent  grow- 
ing weather  this  year,  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  where  grass  did  not  take  over  will 
be  very  good. 

The  one  big  bad  factor  in  this  crop  is 
the  amount  of  grass  in  some  cane.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  total  acreage  in  cane  where  grass 
has  materially  adversely  affected  cane 
yields.  It  is  a  substantial  acreage,  but 
even  with  this  grass  there  will  be  a  big 
crop  to  grind.  Cane  is  tall  and  the  size 
of  the  stalk  appears  large. 

It  now  appears  that  the  crop  could 
yield  as  much  as  24  tons  of  net  cane 
per  acre.  A  recent  belt- wide  survey  (last 
2  weeks)  has  caused  a  two  ton  increase 
in  this  writers  estimate  from  one  month 
ago. 
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South  Coast  Corporation,  Houma, 
La.,  likes  to  grow  high-sucrose  cane. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  type  that 
sugarcane  borers  love  the  most. 
That's  why  South  Coast  likes 
®GUTHION  insecticide. 

"We've  been  using  GUTHION  ever 
since  it  was  first  recommended,"  says 
M.L.  Shaffer,  vice-president  of  field 
operations.  "And  it  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  controlling  borers. 
At  normal  cane  prices  (1973  sugar 
price  basis),  we  only  have  to  save  1  to 
VA  tons  of  cane  to  pay  for  the  total 
cost  of  entomologist  service, 
application  and  chemical.'' 

South  Coast  was  one  of  the  first 
sugar  companies  to  employ  an 
entomologist  and  adopt  a  spraying 
program  based  on  an  economic 
threshold  level  of  infestation.  Some 


GUTHION  does  a 
remarkable  job 
of  controlling 
sugarcane  borers" 


fields  are  treated  only  once.  Others 
may  require  four  treatments.  "The 
important  thing,"  Mr.  Shaffer  says,  "is 
to  apply  GUTHION  when  it  is 
needed,  in  order  to  get  effective 
borer  control." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control 
of  sugarcane  borers,  apply 
GUTHION  when  infestations  reach 
the  LSU  economic  threshold  level. 
Call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator  for  expert  assistance  and 
application. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 

Study  on  International  Agreements 

for  Sugar 

The  International  Trade  Commission 
has  announced  an  investigation  under 
section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1332(g))  on  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  with  international  com- 
modity agreements. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to 
develop  facts  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  report  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  past  and  prospective  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements.  The  in- 
vestigation will  focus,  with  respect  to 
past  agreements,  on  the  international 
commodity  arrangements  covering  tin, 
coffee,  cocoa,  wheat,  and  sugar  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate international  commodity  agreements. 

Public  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  were  held  in  Washington 
on  August  11.  The  Commission  accepted 


written  comments  through  August  15. 
Rice  Production  Act  of  1975 

The  Rice  Production  Act  of  1975 
(H.R.  8529)  approved  by  a  6  to  1  vote 
July  16  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and  I 
Rice  will  not  go  to  the  full  committee 
until  after  the  August  recess. 

Effective  for  the  1976  and  1977  rice 
crops,  the  bill  establishes  a  national  rice 
acreage  allotment  of  1.8  million  acres,  to 
be  apportioned  to  growers  on  the  basis 
of  the  allotment  establised  for  the  1975 
crop,  and  limits  individual  payments  to 
$55,000. 

The  1976  target  price  will  be  $8  per 
hundredweight,  adjusted  to  reflect  index 
changes  between  the  date  of  enactment 
and  ending  July  31,  1976.  The  1977  tar- 
get price  adjusted  to  reflect  index 
changes  during  the  period  August  1, 
1976,  and  July  31,  1977.  Loans  will  be 
limited  to  cooperators  on  the  allotment 
times  the  farm  yield,  and  disaster  pay- 
ments are  included. 


THE  CURRENT  SUGAR  SITUATION 


Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

American  Sugar  Cane  League,  at  St.  James  Parish  Field  Day  on 

August  7, 1975,  and  St.  Martin  Parish  Field  Day  on  August  8, 1975 


I  have  been  asked  to  make  my  talk 
short.  So  please  listen  fast. 

We  face  continued  instability  of  sugar 
prices,  probably  for  several  years.  Thev 
will  fall  so  low  at  times  that  we  will 
have  the  daylights  scared  out  of  us.  At 
other  times,  rising  sugar  prices  will  up- 
set consumers  and  please  us. 

These  are  not  the  best  conditions  un- 
der which  to  live  and  operate  a  busi- 
ness—whether you  are  producing  sugar 
or  buying  sugar.  But  we  seem  to  have 


no  choice.  Sugar  producers  recently  pro- 
posed new  legislation  as  a  way  to  achieve 
stability  of  sugar  prices  instead  of  in- 
stability. Spokesmen  for  sugar  buyers- 
industrial  users  and  housewives— reject- 
ed the  proposal.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  they  made  the  right  decision  or 
the  wrong  decision.  I  think  they  made 
the  wrong  one! 

As  you  know,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  held  hearings  last  month  to 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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SIGUE 
SPRAY  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Rt.  1,  Box  251 

JEANERETTE,  LA. 

318-276-3132 

HAHN  HI-CLEARANCE  "SUGAR  CANE"  SPRAY  APPLICATOR 


Si 


mHBwm 


mm 


The  New  Hahn  "H670  DS"  Sugar  Cane  Applicator 


FEATURES 

9  90  INCHES  OF  CANE  CLEARANCE 

•  68  HP,  Water  Cooled,  Ford  Diesel  Engine! 
$  Complete  Hydraulic  Boom  Operation! 

£  Power  Steering! 

m  Individual  Boom  "Fold  In"! 

0  Full  Coverage  For  8  Complete  Rows! 

•  Rear  Wheel  Drive  With  12.4  x  28  Tires! 

A  Automotive  Type  Dry  Clutch  As  Well  As  Automotive  Type  Brakes! 

This  machine  was  designed  and  tested  by  a  large  sugar  cane  producer, 
SPECIFICALLY  for  Sugar  Cane  Use.  The  test  machine  (pictured  above) 
sprayed  over  10,000  acres  last  season  without  a  major  breakdown  or  lost 
time. 
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NUMBER  OF  PRODUCER-PAYEES,  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  GROWING 

SUGAR  CANE,  AND  AVERAGE  SUGAR  CANE  ACREAGE  GROWING 

PER  FARM  IN  LOUISIANA  1941  - 19^4 


Crop 
Year 

Number  of 
producer- 
payees 

Number 

of 

farms 

Average  sugar 

cane  acreage 

growing  per  farm 

1941 

14,509 

8,599 

30.7 

1942 

14,329 

8,671 

34.4 

1943 

13,439 

8,052 

36.1 

1944 

12,662 

7,556 

36.5 

1945 

10,344 

6,304 

44.0 

1946 

10,151 

6,141 

47.8 

1947 

9,605 

5,689 

52.8 

1948 

10,208 

5,957 

50.2 

1949 

9,71  1 

5,559 

54.1 

1950 

9,047 

5,028 

60.2 

1951 

8,755 

4,833 

58.0 

1952 

8,237 

4,463 

66.0 

1953 

7,540 

4,010 

75.8 

1954 

7,384 

3,883 

70.3 

1955 

7,424 

3,861 

66.4 

1956 

7,176 

3,703 

62.6 

1957 

6,639 

3,343 

74.3 

1958 

5,936 

2,908 

82.6 

1959 

5,697 

2,686 

101.5 

1960 

5,568 

2,547 

1  10.6 

1961 

5,662 

2,534 

1  18.3 

1962 

5,563 

2,413 

136.5 

1963 

5,509 

2,308 

137.3 

1964 

5,690 

2,301 

151.4 

1965 

5,599 

2,218 

141.7 

1966 

5,345 

2,080 

151.7 

1967 

5,183 

1,912 

165.4 

1968 

5,099 

1,794 

167.9 

1969 

4,915 

1,687 

1  51.9 

1970 

4,901 

1,589 

179.6 

1971 

4,919 

1,513 

215.6 

1972 

4,994 

1,438 

232.4 

1973 

4,800 

1,290 

264.5 

1974 

4,766 

1,180 

280.7 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA  1900-1974 


Crop 

Production 

Crop 

Production 

Year 

1,000  short 

Year 

1,000  short 

tons 

tons 

1900 

309 

1938 

491 

1901 

360 

1939 

436 

1902 

369 

1940 

234 

1903 

256 

194  1 

322 

1904 

398 

1942 

397 

1905 

377 

1943 

432 

1906 

258 

1944 

396 

1907 

381 

1945 

370 

1908 

398 

1946 

331 

1909 

327 

1947 

297 

1910 

350 

1948 

393 

1911 

360 

1949 

414 

1912 

157 

1950 

451 

1913 

299 

1951 

295 

1914 

248 

1952 

451 

1915 

140 

1953 

479 

1916 

310 

1954 

478 

1917 

249 

1955 

454 

1918 

286 

1956 

429 

1919 

124 

1957 

396 

1920 

173 

1958 

443 

1921 

331 

1959 

440 

1922 

301 

I960 

469 

1923 

165 

1961 

650 

1924 

90 

1962 

472 

1925 

142 

1963 

759 

1926 

48 

1964 

573 

1927 

72 

1965 

550 

1928 

135 

1966 

562 

1929 

204 

1967 

740 

1930 

188 

1968 

669 

1931 

160 

1969 

537 

1932 

228 

1970 

602 

1933 

209 

1971 

57  1 

1934 

234 

1972 

660 

1935 

339 

1973 

558 

1936 

386 

1974 

594 

1937 

401 

Production  reported  on  96°  basis  prior 

to  1934,  raw  value 

basis  thereafter 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,   INC. 
ON  RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 
1974  -  1975  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 

N.    Y. 

N.    O. 

B'strap 

Date 

N.    Y. 

N.    O. 

B'strap 

Oct.    4 

34.15 

34.12 

39.  50 

Nov. 

22 

62.00 

61.97 

36.4269 

Oct.    5 

No  Market 

Nov. 

2  3 

No  Marke: 

Oct.    6 

Sunday 

Nov. 

24 

Sunday 

Oct.    7 

35.00 

34.97 

38.77 

Nov. 

25 

60.00 

59.97 

35.2573 

Oct.    8 

35.00 

34.97 

38.  77 

Nov. 

26 

58.00 

57.97 

35.2573 

Oct.    9 

35.75 

35.  72 

38.77 

Nov. 

27 

56.  50 

56.47 

35.2573 

Oct.    10 

35.  75 

35.  72 

38.77- 

Nov. 

28 

No  Market 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  35. 1000  B'strap 

38.9160 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  59.1000  B'strap 

35.  5497 

Oct.    11 

36.20 

36.17 

38.  77 

Nov. 

29 

54.  50 

54.47 

35.2573 

Oct.   12 

No  Market 

Nov. 

30 

No  Market 

Oct.    13 

Sunday 

Dec. 

1 

Sunday 

Oct.   14 

No  Market 

Dec. 

9 

52.50 

52.47 

35.2573 

Oct.    15 

37.00 

36.97 

38.  77 

Dec. 

3 

50.  50 

50.47 

35.2573 

Oct.    16 

37.75 

37.  72 

38.77 

Dec. 

4 

48.00 

47.97 

35.2573 

Oct.    17 

39.  50 

39.47 

38.77 

Dec. 

5 

48.00 

47.97 

35.2573 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  37.  5825  B'strap 

38.77 

Wee 

dy  Avg. 

Raws  50.  6" 

"00  B'strap 

35.2573 

Oct.    18 

40.  00 

39.97 

38.  77 

Dec. 

6 

50.  00 

49.97 

35.2573 

Oct.    19 

No  Market 

Dec. 

7 

No  Marke; 

Oct.    20 

Sunday 

Dec. 

8 

Sunday 

Oct.    21 

41.  00 

40.97 

37.  60 

Dec. 

9 

49.  00^ 

48.  97 

35.2573 

Oct.    22 

41.  50 

41.47 

37.  60 

Dec. 

10 

47.00 

46.97 

35. 2573 

Oct.    23 

41.  50 

41.47 

37.  60 

Dec. 

11 

45.00 

44.97 

35.2573 

Oct.    24 

41.  50 

41.47 

37.  60 

Dec. 

12 

45.00 

44.97 

35.2573 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  41.  0  7 

00  B'strap 

37.  8340 

Wee 

dy  Avg. 

Raws  47.17 

00  B'strap 

35. 2573 

Oct.    2  5 

41.  50 

41.  47 

37.  60 

Dec. 

13 

45.  50 

45.47 

35.2573 

Oct.    2  6 

No  Market 

Dec. 

14 

No  Marke^ 

Oct.    27 

Sunday 

Dec. 

15 

Sunday 

Oct.    2  8 

42.2  5' 

42.  22 

37.  60 

Dec. 

16 

44.  on 

43.  97 

35.2573 

Oct.    29 

45.00 

44.97 

37.  60 

Dec. 

17 

43.00 

42.  97 

35.2573 

Oct.    30 

45.  00 

44.97 

37.  60 

Dec. 

18 

43.00 

42.97 

35.2573 

Oct.    31 

46.  50 

46.47 

37.  60 

Dec. 

19 

43.00 

42.97 

35.2573 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  44.  02 

00  B'strap 

37.  6000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  43.  6 

"00  B'strap 

35.  2573 

Nov.    1 

47.  50 

47.47 

37.  60 

Dec. 

20 

44.00 

43.  97 

35.2573 

Nov.    2 

No  Market 

Dec. 

21 

No  Market 

Nov.    3 

Sunday 

Dec. 

22 

Sunday 

Nov.    4 

49.  50' 

49.47 

37.  60 

Dec. 

23 

46.00 

45.  "7 

3  5.2573 

Nov.    5 

No  Market 

Dec. 

24 

No  Market 

Nov.    6 

52.00 

51.97 

37.  60 

Dec. 

2  5 

No  Market 

Nov.    7 

55.  00 

54.97 

37.  60 

Dec. 

2  6 

No  Market 

\\  eekly  Avg. 

Raws  50.9700  B'strap 

37.  6000 

Wee 

dy  Avg. 

Raws  44.  0 

10C     B'strap 

35.2573 

Nov.    8 

5  6.00 

5  5 .  9  7 

37.  60 

Dec. 

27 

47.  50 

47.  47 

35.2573 

Nov.    9 

No  Market 

Dec. 

2  8 

No  Market 

Nov.   10 

Sunday 

Dec. 

29 

Sunday 

Nov.    11 

No  Sugar  M 

a  rkel 

36.426!' 

Dec. 

30 

4;l.  50 

48,.  47 

35.2573 

Nov.    12 

5  8.00 

57.97 

36.426" 

Dec. 

31 

4:;.  50 

48.  47 

3  5.2  573 

Nov.   13 

5  6.00 

55.  0  7 

36.426!) 

Jan. 

1 

No  Market 

V.\  .     14 

56.  00 

55.07 

3  6.42  6!) 

Jan. 

2 

47.00 

46.  06 

3  5.2573 

u  eeklj  Avg. 

Raws  5(;.  -U 

00  B'strap 

3  6.  6615 

\\  ee 

dj    \\i'. 

Raws  47.  8450  B'strap 

35.2573 

Nov.   15 

58.  (10 

57.0  7 

36.426" 

Jan. 

3 

47.00 

46.  "7 

35. 2573 

Nov.   16 

No  Market 

Jan. 

4 

No  Marl..  • 

Nov.   17 

Suii(la\ 

Jan. 

5 

Sundaj 

Nov.    18 

61.  85 

61.82 

36.42  6!' 

Jan. 

6 

45.  50 

4  5.47 

34.087  7 

Nov.   19 

62.  50 

62.47 

36.426" 

Jan. 

7 

44.00 

43.  07 

34.0877 

Nov.    20 

64.  50 

64.47 

36.4260 

Jan. 

8 

42.  50 

42.  47 

34.0877 

Nov.   21 

63.  50 

63.47 

36.426!' 

Jan. 

g 

38.00 

37.  07 

34.0877 

Weekly  Avg. 

Haws  62.  0400  B'strap 

36.  4260 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  43.  3" 

00  IV  strap 

34. 3216 
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Date 

N.   Y. 

N.    O. 

3'  strap 

Date 

N.    Y. 

N.    O. 

B'strap 

Jan.   10 

38.  00 

37.97 

34.  0877 

Feb.    28 

31.00 

30.  97 

31.  7485 

Jan.    11 

No  Market 

Mar.    1 

No  Market 

Jan.    12 

Sunday 

Mar.    2 

Sunday 

Jan.    13 

37.  50 

37.47 

34.  0877 

Mar.    3 

31.00 

30.  97 

31.  7485 

Jan.    14 

37.  50 

37.47 

34. 0877 

Mar.    4 

30.75 

30.  72 

31.7485 

Jan.    15 

38.  50 

38.47 

34.0877 

Mar.    5 

28.50 

28.47 

31.  7485 

Jan.    16 

41.  50 

41.47 

34. 0877 

Mar.    6 

29.50 

29.47 

31.7485 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  3  8.  5" 

00  B' strap 

34.  0877 

Weekly  A 

vg. 

Raws  30 

1200  B'strap 

31.  7485 

Jan.   17 

40.00 

39.97 

34. 0877 

Mar.    7 

28.50 

2  8.47 

31.  7485 

Jan.   18 

No  Market 

Mar.    8 

No  Market 

Jan.   19 

Sunday 

Mar.    9 

Sunday 

Jan.    20 

40.  oo' 

39.97 

34. 087  7 

Mar.   10 

28.  00 

27.  97 

29.4094 

Jan.    21 

39.00 

38.  97 

34. 0877 

Mar.   11 

30.00 

29.97 

20.4094 

Jan.    22 

37.00 

36.97 

34. 0877 

Mar.    12 

30.00 

29.  97 

20.4094 

Jan.    23 

37.  00 

36.  97 

34. 0877 

Mar.   13 

30.00 

29.97 

20.4094 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  3  8.  5 r 

00  B'strap 

34. 0877 

Weekly  A 

vg. 

Raws  2  9 

2700  B'strap 

29. 8772 

Jan.    24 

38.25 

38.22 

34. 0877 

Mar.    14 

30.00 

29.97 

29.4094 

Jan.    25 

No  Market 

Mar.    15 

No  Market 

Jan.    26 

Sunday 

Mar.    16 

Sunday 

Jan.    27 

40.  50' 

40.47 

34.0877 

Mar.   17 

30.  50 

30.47 

27.9474 

Jan.    28 

40.  50 

40.47 

34. 0877 

Mar.    18 

28.75 

28.72 

27.  9474 

Jan.    29 

38.  50 

38.47 

34. 0877 

Mar.   19 

26.75 

26.  72 

27.9474 

Jan.    30 

38.00 

37.97 

34.0877 

Mar.    2  0 

26.75 

26.  72 

27.9474 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  3  9.12 

00  B'strap 

34.0877 

Weekly  A 

vg. 

Raws  2  8 

5200  B'strap 

28.  2398 

Jan.    31 

37.  50 

37.47 

34. 0877 

Mar.    21 

26.75 

26.  72 

27.9474 

Feb.   1 

No  Market 

Mar.    2  2 

No  Market 

Feb.    2 

Sunday 

Mar.    2  3 

Sunday 

Feb.    3 

36.00 

35.97 

33. 5029 

Mar.    24 

26.75 

26.  72 

27.9474 

Feb.    4 

36.00 

35.97 

33. 5029 

Mar.    2  5 

26.75 

26.  72 

27.9474 

Feb.    5 

36.  00 

35.97 

33.  5029 

Mar.    2  6 

26.25 

26.22 

27.9474 

Feb.    6 

37.  50 

36.47 

33. 5029 

Mar.    27 

27.50 

27.  47 

27.9474 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  3  6.5" 

00  B'strap 

33.  6199 

Weekly  A 

vg. 

Raws  26 

7700  B'strap 

27.9474 

Feb.    7 

38.00 

.37.97 

33.  5029 

Alar.    2  8 

No  Market 

Feb.    8 

No  Market 

Mar.    29 

No  Market 

Feb.    9 

Sunday 

Mar.    30 

Sunday 

Feb.    10 

38.  75 

38.  72 

32. 9181 

Mar.    31 

27.  50^ 

27.47 

27.9474 

Feb.    11 

38.  75 

38.  72 

32.9181 

Apr.    1 

27.25 

27.  22 

27.9474 

Feb.   12 

No  Market 

Apr.    2 

26.75 

26.  72 

27.9474 

Feb.   13 

38.  75 

38.72 

32. 9181 

Apr.    3 

26.25 

26.  22 

27.9474 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  3  8.  5: 

25  B'strap 

33.0643 

Weekly  A 

vg. 

Raws  26 

9075  B'strap 

27.9474 

Feb.    14 

38.  50 

38.47 

32.9181 

Apr.    4 

25.50 

25.47 

27.9474 

Feb.   15 

No  Market 

Apr.    5 

No  Market 

Feb.    16 

Sunday 

Apr.    6 

Sunday 

Feb.   17 

No  Market 

Apr.    7 

25.00 

24.97 

27.9474 

Feb.   18 

38.  50 

38.47 

32.9181 

Apr.    8 

26.50 

26.47 

27.9474 

Feb.   19 

37.  50 

37.47 

32. 9181 

Apr.    9 

26.00 

25.97 

27.9474 

Feb.    20 

37.00 

36.97 

32.9181 

Apr.   10 

26.25 

26.22 

27.9474 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  37.  8450  B' strap 

32.9181 

Weekly  A 

vg. 

Raws  2  5 

8200  B'strap 

27.9474 

Feb.    21 

36.  50 

36.47 

32.9181 

Feb.    22 

No  Market 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICES: 

Feb.    23 

Sunday 

Feb.    24 

34.50 

34.47 

31.  7485 

Raws 

40.  5197 

Feb.    25 

32.50 

32.47 

31.  7485 

Feb.    26 

32.50 

32.47 

31.  7485 

Bla 

ckstrap 

33.  9823 

Feb.    27 

31.00 

30.97 

31.  7485 

Weekly  Avg.    Raws  33.  3700  B'strap     31.9824 


AUGUST  15,  1975 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  B 


Name  of  Factory 


Alma  

Armant   

Billeaud    

Breaux  Bridge  ... 
Cajun    

Caldwell   

Catherine  (S)   ___ 

Cedar  Grove  

Cinclare     

Columbia  (C&G) 

Columbia  (F)  ___ 

Cora-Texas   

Enterprise  

Evan  Hall  

Georgia     

Glenwood     

Greenwood     

Helvetia    

Iberia    

Jeanerette   

Leighton   

Louisa    

Lula     

Meeker    

Oaklawn   

Raceland  

St.  James  

St.  Martin4  

St.  Mary  

Smithfield  

Southdown  

Sterling   

Supreme   


Gross  tons 

of  cane 

ground  for 

sugar 


178,351 
227,942 
144,325 
172,928 
384,381 


188,476 
82,350 
136,792 
235,891 
106,156 


100,393 
196,433 
307,028 
383,349 
113,055 


Net  tons 

of  cane 

ground  fcr 

sugar 


153,844 
194,770 
124,252 
149,673 
343,621 


163,046 

74,162 

121,520 

198,015 

85,800 


86,717 
172,222 
264,276 
328,777 

96,661 


1,746- 


251,046 
159,242 
197,259 
249,354 
193,321 


219,607 
136,678 

174,254 
221,463 
166,156 


275,876 
129,226 
253,550 
211,713 
244,649 


230,167 
110,578 
220,493 

197,852 
213,382 


237,465 
308,692 
226,749 
202,938 


198,933 

277,749 
195,651 
172,982 


156,619 
130,124 
307,524 
185,602 


131,215 
112,482 
264,363 
163,708 


Terrebonne                                                               147,733 

129,607 
109,004 
222,927 
131,340 

Valentine    125,729 

Westfield                                                                259,791 
Wilbert's  Myrtle  Grove                                        154,218 

TOTAL                                                      7,566,270 

6.557.947 

22,659 

1  Based  on  partly  estimated  weights  and  polarization  as 

reported  on  Forms  SU-123 

-  Granulated   (plantation) 

•  Refined 

1  Formerly   Levert-St.  John 

11 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


YPES,  LOUISIANA  1974  CROP 


Tons  of  Sugar  Produced 

Total 

As  produced 

Raw  value 

Blackstrap  molasses 
gallons 

Raw 

Produced 

Produced 
80  Brix 

14,113 
17,764 
11,120 
12,915 
29,043 

14,113 
17,764 
11,120 
12,915 
29,043 

14,259 
18,219 
11,453 
13,278 
31,392 

852,923 
965,253 
742,671 
821,918 
2,020,353 

865,840 

1,106,485 

829,413 

941,699 

2,337,347 

14,841 

3,898 

10,846 

17,309 

2,611 

14,841 
3,898 
10,846 
17,309 

4,357 

15,232 
4,005 
11,015 
17,955 
4,567 

942,302 

863,688 

1,237,584 

1,085,145 

886,553 
1,359,660 

8,358 
15,615 

24,727 

27.937 

8,796 

8,358 
15,615 

24,727 

27,937 

8,796 

8,509 
15,915 
25,485 
28,392 

8,796 

617,579 
1,242,866 
1,564,927 
1,975,796 

448,341 

683,312 
1,324,289 
1,710,914 
2,239,046 

543,832 

18,944 
11,819 
14,472 
19,682 
15,368 

18,944 
11,819 

14,472 
19,682 
15,368 

19,402 
12,163 
14,757 
20,039 
16,020 

1,251,575 

751,460 

1,063,705 

1,286,501 

984,577 

1,299,691 
844,667 
1,317,010 
1,602,616 
1,177,104 

22,460 
9,534 
21,438 
15,740 
19,059 

22,460 
9,534 
21,438 
15,740 
19,059 

23,179 
9,632 
21,988 
16,236 
19,856 

1,159,373 
593,217 

1,261,974 
992,422 

1,241,245 

1,358,060 

678,630 

1,430,339 

1,203,802 

1,372,642 

18,051 
24,669 

17,376 
15,149 

18,051 
24,669 

17,376 
15,149 

18,627 
26,118 
17,905 

15,772 

1,091,992 
1,573,207 
1,109,859 
1,004,914 

1,149,061 
1,858,607 
1,284,615 
1,168,017 

9,700 

2,419 
25,950 

9,700 

9,592 

25,950 

13,740 

9,870 
10,165 
26,758 
14,702 

674,186 

585,863 

1,425.963 

1,043,213 

785,142 

729,331 

1,684,568 

1,047,571 

10,163 

8,498 

21,641 

10,285 

10,163 

8,498 

21,641 

10,285 

10,587 

8,972 

22,298 

10,404 

609,295 
714,563 

1,378,443 
824,075 

757,898 

843,719 

1,565,792 

884,100 

552,310 

574,969 

593,922 

36,917,823 

41,956,517 

AUGUST  15,  1974 
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MORE  SUCROSE' 

IN  YOUR 

SUGAR  CANE. 
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Introducing  Polaris!  It  can  help  you  produce  up  to  15%* 
more  millable  sucrose  from  every  ton  of  cane. 


The  world's  first  commercial  sugar  cane 
ripener,  Polaris*  plant  growth  regulator  by  Monsanto 
helps  growers  generate  higher  sucrose  levels,  in 
spite  of  most  poor  harvest  ripening  conditions. 

What  does  Polaris  do? 

Polaris  works  in  the  following  ways.  First,  it 
hastens  ripening  and  increases  sucrose  levels 
during  the  ripening  period  when  sucrose  levels  are 
normally  rising.  Secondly,  Polaris  minimizes  declines 
in  sucrose  levels  caused  by  rainfall  during  the 
ripening  period. 

How  does  Polaris  help  growers? 

Poor  weather  conditions  for  natural  cane 
ripening  have  always  been  a  grower's  major  harvest- 
ing problem.  Now,  with  Polaris,  weather  can  be 
less  of  a  factor.  Because  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener 
is  at  its  best  when  conditions  for  natural  ripening 
are  at  their  worst  —  such  as  high  constant  tempera- 
tures; rain  at  ripening  time;  and  excessive  fertility. 
With  Polaris,  cane  growers  can  obtain  increased 
millable  sucrose  levels  from  their  sugar  cane  — in 
spite  of  these  poor  ripening  conditions. 

How  is  Polaris  applied? 

Polaris  should  be  applied  by  airplane  early 
in  the  ripening  and  harvest  periods 


How  do  I  know  it  will  work? 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Polaris  works  —  leave 
a  part  of  your  field  untreated,  and  compare  with  the 
Polaris  treated  cane  at  harvest  time.  This  product 
is  the  result  of  6  years  research  on  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  sugar  cane  test  plots  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  This  research  has  shown 
that  Polaris  is  effective  on  most  major  varieties  of 
cane  —  either  plant  or  rattoon. 

Check  with  your  local  sugar  cane  specialist  or 
with  Monsanto  (see  coupon  below)  to  determine 
recommended  varieties  and  responses 


'The  average  varies  between  0-15%  more; depending 
primarily  on  the  variety,  time  of  application  and 
climatic  factors  during  the  ripening  period 


Polaris  doesn't  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  millable  tons  of  can  per  acre.  Instead,  Polaris 
acts  to  increase  the  sucrose  and  purity  levels, 

primarily  in  the  upper  third  of  the  cane  stalk.  Another 
frequent  effect  with  Polaris  can  be  the  noticeable 
yellowing  and  drying  of  upper  leaves.  So,  you  not 
only  get  greater  sucrose  recovery,  but  can  have  less 
trash  and  improved  trash  burning  at  harvest. 


14 
13 

POLARIS  VS.  NATURE 

12 

Treatment  by        « — """"" 

Polaris'     j»r                    ^ — * 

10 
9 

jS     ^^^^"^  Untreated 

8 

^^ 

0  2  4  6  8  10 

Weeks  Alter  Treatment 

Optimum  effect  of  Treatment  by  Polaris  is  usually  noted  between  4  to  10  weeks 
after  application  depending  on  geographical  area  (Generalized  "esponse  curve  I 


Polaris  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
sugar  cane  management. 

Monsanto  would  like  you  to  know  more  about 
how  Polaris  sugar  cane  ripener  can  help  you  get 
more  sucrose  in  your  sugar  cane.  Clip  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to  us  for  the  full  Polaris  story. 
We'll  send  information  on  how  you  can  put  Polaris 
to  work  in  your  sugar  cane  fields  this  year  including 
the  EPA  label  for  Polaris* 

The  worlds  first  commercial 

sugar  cane  ripener: 


poLaris 


Monsanto 


The  Polaris  label:   As  with  all  agricultur 
chemicals,  please  read  and  follow 
the  Polaris  label  instructions  carefully. 


Monsanto  Agricultural  Products  Company 
800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard   C3NC 
St.  Louis,  Missouri   63166 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  Polaris" 
sugar  cane  ripener. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  MANUFACTURING  REPORTS 


FLORIDA    SUGARCANE    FACTORIES— 1971,    1972,    1973    and    1974    CROPS' 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Crop  days,  average  I  1  2 

Lost  time,    %    total  time  6.26 

CANE:  Tons  Ground, 

gross  weight  6,388,679 

net  weight  _ 6,022,049 

%   Total  cane   ground 100.00 

Tons    ground   per   hour  318.29 

Extraction,    N.J.,    %    cane 76.87 

Sucrose    extraction,    %    93.22 

Maceration,    %    cane  20.10 

Fibre,    %    cane  11.52 

Java  ratio  77.84 


171 

142 

128 

8.60 

8.51 

6.75 

9,888,939 

8,604,223 

8,050,091 

9,288,022 

8,118,848 

7,481,858 

100 

100.00 

100.00 

330.12 

344.13 

350.84 

76.02 

76.23 

76.23 

92.08 

92.03 

92.19 

16.60 

17.72 

20.11 

11.07 

11.37 

11.87 

78.01 

78.45 

78.32 

ANALYSES: 

Crusher  juice  Brix  

Crusher  juice  sucrose 

Brix  factor  

Sucrose   factor  

Normal   juice   Brix  

Normal  juice  sucrose  .., 
Normal    juice    purity   „. 

Factory  sirup  Brix  

Residual  juice  Brix  

Residual  juice  purity  .. 

Bagasse,    %    sucrose  

Bagasse,    %   moisture  ... 

Bagasse,    %    fibre  

Press  cake,   %   sucrose 


17.74 

17.80 

17.66 

18.10 

14.82 

14.81 

14.65 

15.02 

96.96 

96.97 

97.06 

97.07 

94.47 

94.46 

94.74 

94.74 

17.20 

17.26 

17.14 

17.57 

14.00 

13.99 

13.88 

14.23 

81.38 

81.06 

80.96 

80.97 

60.79 

60.88 

61.57 

62.00 

4.71 

5.21 

5.90 

6.12 

72.89 

73.85 

74.07 

73.98 

2.84 

3.30 

3.30 

3.25 

54.36 

55.61 

54.55 

53.62 

41.73 

39.90 

40.98 

41.97 

3.11 

3.40 

3.40 

3.39 

SUCROSE  BALANCE: 

B/S  Mols.  Sucrose  in  %  cane  .... 
Undetermined,   Sucrose  in 

%     cane    

Press  cake,  Sucrose  in   %    cane  . 

Bagasse  Sucrose  in    %    cane  

Total  losses  Sucrose  in    %    cane 

Sugar   Sucrose    in    %    cane    

Cane,  total  sue.  in   %   cane  

Lbs.  96°  Sugar  M&E  T/Cane  ... 
Gals.   B/S  Mols.    80° 

Brix    T/Cane    

Boiling  House  Efficiency 


1.141 


1.214 


1.280 


1.229 


.134 

.131 

.114 

.180 

.123 

.134 

.153 

.140 

.783 

.915 

.916 

.919 

2.181 

2.394 

2.463 

2.468 

9.362 

9.159 

9.031 

9.294 

11.543 

11.553 

11.493 

11.763 

198.70** 

194.27*° 

191.58 

197.10 

6.72 

6.97 

7.26 

7.02 

95.77 

94.97 

94.25 

94.60 

*Gross  Cane  Weight  Basis 
**Raw  Value  Basis 
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SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES 

cFAcniM  RAWS  BLACKSTRAP 
anAauiN                                                                (Cents  per  Lh)             (Cents  per  Gallon) 

1935-36    (Oct.    18   -  Feb.  28) 3.2316  6.0940 

1936-37    (Oct.    16   -   Feb.  25) 3.6660  6,1700 

1937-38    (Oct     8    -    Feb.  24) 3.1924  5.3278 

1938-39    (Oct.    14   -  Feb.  23) 2.8195  2.9976 

1939-40    (Oct.    13  -Mch.  29) 2.9229  5.0890 

1940-41    (Oct.    10-Mch.  28) 2.9729  6.4087 

1941-42    (Oct.    10  -  Apr.  2) 3.6121  16.1862 

1942-43    (Oct.      9  -  Apr.  1) 3.7300  17.8245 

1943-44    (Oct.      8  -  Mch.  30) 3.7300  18,0000 

1944-45    (Oct.    13  -Mch.  29) 3.7500  17.6737 

1945-46    (Oct.    12   -  Jan.  31) 3.7500  18.0000 

1946-47    (Oct.    11    -   Jan.  30) 5.8167  18.0000 

1947-48    (Oct.      3    -   Jan.  29) 6.2060  26,7617 

1948-49    (Oct.      8    -   Jan.  27) 5.6184  9.6998* 

1949-50    (Oct.      7   -   Jan.  26) _ 5.8181  5.6417 

1950-51    (Oct.      6   -   Jan.  25) 6.1941  29.2297 

1951-52    (Oct.    19   -   Jan.  31) 5.8223  28.6800 

1952-53    (Oct.    10   -   Jan.  29) 6.2088  8.8016 

1953-54    (Oct.      9   -   Feb.  25) 6.0932  10.0087 

1954-55    (Oct.      8  -   Feb.  24) 5.9592  9,7477 

1955-56    (Oct.      7  -  Apr.  26) 5.8934  10.7797* 

1956-57    (Oct.      5  -Apr.  25) 6.1783  25.7443* 

1957-58    (Oct.    11    -   Feb.  22) _ 6.1287  12,6885 

1958-59    (Oct.    10   -  Feb.  26) 6.2312  12.5653. 

1959-60    (Oct.      9   -   Jan.  28) 6.1819  9.1907* 

1960-61    (Oct.      7   -   Jan.  26) 6.4828  13.0843* 

1961-62    (Oct.      6   -   Feb.  22) 6.3153  12.0694 

1962-63    (Oct.      5   -   Feb.  28) 6.5  784  18.3567 

1963-64    (Oct.      4   -   Feb.  27) 8.9952  18.6008 

1964-65    (Oct.      2   -   May  13) 6.5403  8.2562 

1965-66    (Oct.      1    -  Apr.  28) 6.8191  9.5371 

1966-67    (Oct.      7  -  Apr.  27) 7.1414  16.6379 

1967-68    (Oct.      6  -  Apr.  25) 7.3531  14.9379 

1968-69   (Oct.      4   -   Apr.  24) 7.6583  10.5655 

1969-70    (Oct.    16  -  Apr.  23) 7.8774  13.9420 

1970-71     (Oct.    15   -  Apr.  15) 8.1922  13.0759 

1971-72    (Oct.    14   -   Apr.    13) 8.8789  13.7111 

1972-73    (Oct.      6   -   Apr.  12) 9.2430  22.3093 

1973-74      (Oct.     5  -  Apr.  11)  13.8171  38.8484 

1974-75    (Oct.     4   -    April  10)  40.5197  33-9823 

*  1948-49  Blackstrap  period  ended  March  31,    1949 
1955-56    Blackstrap  period  ended   February   23,1956 
1956-57  Blackstrap  period  ended  February  28,    1957 
1959-60  Blackstrap  period  ended  April  28,    1960 
1960-61    Blackstrap   period   ended  April    27,    196  1 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


*  lit 

-  m    '    m 

•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully 


«0Q!BB> 

Agrichemicals 
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The, 

Two  Machine 
System 

Another  reason  to  rely  on  J&L 


J&l's  Two  Machine  System  offers  you 
a  choice  that  can  make  a  difference 
at  harvest  time. 

Get  your  cane  cut  faster  and  more  dependably 
with  our  Two  Row  Cutter  Wi nd rower ...  it 
averages  1 00  tons  per  hour  covering  two  rows.  A 
sophisticated,  easily-operated  machine,  it  has  in- 
dividual Hydrostatic  transmission  drive  on  each 


Please  send  more  information  on  your  Two  Machine  System: 
The  Two  Row  Cutter  Windrower  Machine  Bulletin 
The  Loader-Cleaner  Machine 
A  bulletin  for  both  machines 

Name 

Address 


City 

State 


Zip 

Mail  to:  J&L  Engineering  Company,  PO.  Box  620, 
Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544 


track  and  two  36"  hydraulically  powered  bas 
cutters  with  individual  hydraulic  height  adjus 
ment.  Cane  is  stacked  in  two  rows...fc 
precision  loading. 

Move    into    the    field    loading    a    dependab 

average  of  50  tons  of  cane  per  hour,  working  t\A 
single  rows.  This  J&L  Loader-Cleaner  also  pn 
vides  ease  of  operation,  with  Hydrostatic  tran 
mission  drive  on  each  track  . . .  enabling  you  togc 
back  into  wet  fields  fast.  The  cane  segmentizer  is' 
uniquely  designed  three-blade  roll  type  choppn 
with  mating  grooved  feed  paddle  roll. 

The  cleaning  system  features  two  trash  extract! 
type  axial  fans  mounted  above  and  behind  se 
mentizer . . .  and  the  other  axial  type  fan  mount* 
at  the  end  of  the  loading  conveyor. 

Note: 

The  Two  Row  Cutter  and  the  Loader-  Cleane 
Machines  are  manufactured  by  J&L  Engineerir 
under  a  licensed  agreement  with  the  Sugar  Caf 
Growers  Cooperative  of  Belle  Glade,  Florida. 


HONIRON 


HOMinON  ;JSL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 


P.  O  Box6SO-Ji 


JGLENGINEERINGCD,!'   O   Box  620,  Jeanerette.  La.  70544 

MANUFACTUBERA  3M,  B.A.,  Aven.da  11  No  1510,  Apartado  136,  Ccrdota,  Veracruz.  Mex,  =  o 
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SUGARCANE  VARIETY  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  LOUISIANA  FOR  19751 


The  following  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  on  results  from  the  out- 
field test  plots  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  and  U.S.D.A.  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. For  the  1975  planting  season,  C.P. 
65-357  and  C.P.  61-37  are  the  major 
varieties  recommended  for  general  plant- 
ing in  all  areas.  NCo  310,  C.P.  48-103,  L. 
62-96  and  L.  5-69  have  certain  advant- 
ages and  perform  well  in  certain  areas. 
L.  60-25  and  C.P.  52-68  have  some  ad- 
vantages but  do  not  perform  well  in 
most  areas.  All  varieties  recommended 
are  susceptible  to  Ratoon  Stunting  Dis- 
ease (RSD)  and  should  be  heat  treated. 

C.P.  65-357  has  consistently  outyielded 
all  commercial  varieties  in  sugar  per  acre 
in  the  outfield  tests.  It  produces  very 
good  yields  on  light  and  heavy  soils  and 
in  all  areas  of  the  belt.  It  is  a  high  suc- 
rose variety  which  matures  like  L.  62-96. 
It  is  well  suited  for  mechanical  harvest- 
ing. It  is  susceptible  but  tolerant  to  mo- 
saic. C.P.  65-357  has  good  mature  cane 
cold  tolerance,  but  shows  susceptibility 
to  leaf  cold  damage. 

C.P.  61-37  produces  high  yields  of  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils.  It  has  produced  approximately  the 
same  as  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  and  fits  in  well  as  a  late  season 
variety.  This  variety  displays  a  good  de- 
gree of  mill  cane  cold  tolerance.  C.P. 
61-37  exhibits  mosaic  resistance  equal  to 
C.P.  48-103.  When  lodged  it  is  brittle 
and  difficult  to  harvest. 


NCo  310  yields  well  in  certain  areas. 
Outfield  test  data  show  that  yields  are 
good  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  but  is  gen- 
erally lower  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  the  new  varieties. 

C.P.  48-103  is  a  medium  maturing 
variety  and  yields  well  on  light  soils  of 
the  southeastern  and  northern  areas.  It 
is  important  that  it  be  heat  treated  to 
control  RSD.  It  is  moderately  resistant  to 
mosaic. 

L.  62-96  is  an  early  maturing  and  high 
sucrose  variety  that  is  adapted  to  light 
soils.  It  has  consistently  outyielded  C.P. 
52-68  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre.  It  is  very  susceptible  to  RSD 
and  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  heat  treated. 
L.  62-96  responds  favorably  to  early 
planting. 

L.  65-69  equals  L.  62-96  in  tons  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  It  is  resistant 
to  mosaic  and  has  low  tolerance  to  RSD. 
When  lodged,  it  is  difficult  to  harvest. 
It  is  not  cold  tolerant  and  should  be 
harvested  early. 

L.  60-25  is  a  high  sucrose  and  earlier 
maturing  variety  than  C.P.  48-103.  L. 
60-25  is  severely  affected  by  mosaic. 
When  lodged,  it  is  brittle  and  difficult 
to  harvest. 

C.P.  52-68  is  susceptible  to  mosaic  and 
spread  of  the  disease  into  the  variety  has 
been  rapid.  Highly  infected  seed  cane 
should  not  be  planted— use  only  good 
seed.  This  variety  generally  remains  er- 


1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  L.S.U.  Cooperative  Extension  Serviee  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Research  Agronomists,  Hugh  Fanguy  and  R.  J.  Matherne  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Southern  Region,  USDA,  Houma,  La.,  and  Mike  Giamalva  and  Charles  Richard 
of  the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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ect  and  is  excellent  for  mechanical  harv- 
esting. 

C.P.  67-412,  released  in  1975,  equals 
C.P.  61-37  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 
equals  C.P.  48-103  in  sugar  per  Ion  of 
cane.  Outfield  tests  indicate  general 
adaptability  for  both  light  and  heavy 
soils.  It  is  susceptible  but  tolerant  to 
mosaic  and  well  suited  to  mechanical 
harvesting. 

It  is  important  to  heat  treat  all  vari- 
eties for  the  control  of  RSD.  Planting 
recommendtaions  by  areas  for  1975  are 
as  follows: 


1.    Avoyelles  and  Rapides  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  65-357,  C.P.  48- 
103,  L.  62-96,  L.  60-25,  and  L.  65- 
69  for  early  harvesting;  NCo  310, 
C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  52-68  for  later 
harvesting. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.P.  65-357,  L. 
60-25,  C.P.  61-37,  NCo  310,  L.  65- 
69  and  C.P.  52-68. 


3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne 
Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  65-357,  C.P.  48- 
103,  L.  62-96,  L.  65-69  and  L.  60- 
25  for  early  harvesting;  C.P.  61- 
37,  NCo  310  and  C.P.  52-68  for 
later  harvesting. 


b. 


Heavier   soil 
C.P.  61-37,  L. 
C.P.  52-68. 


types: 

65-69, 


C.P.  65-357, 
L.  60-25  and 


St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin  Par- 
ishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  65-357,  L.  62-96, 
L.  65-69  and  L.  60-25  for  early 
harvesting;  xNCo  310,  C.P.  61-37 
and  C.P.  52-68  for  later  harvest- 
ing. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  C.P. 
65-357,  C.P.  61-37,  NCo  310,  L. 
65-69,  L.  60-25  and  C.P.  52-68. 


a. 


West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  Ascen- 
sion and  Pointe  Coupee  Parishes: 

Light  soils:  C.P.  65-357,  C.P.  48- 
103,  L.  62-96,  L.  65-69  and  L.  60- 
25  for  earlv  harvesting;  C.P.  61- 
37,  NCo  3i0  and  C.P.  52-68  for 
later  harvesting. 


b. 


Heavier  soil  types: 
C.P.  61-37,  L.  65-69, 
C.P.  52-68. 


C.P.   65-357, 
L.  60-25  and 


5.    Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  65-357,  L.  62-96. 
L.  65-69  and  L.  60-25  for  earlv 
harvesting;  NCo  310,  C.P.  61-37 
and  C.P.  52-68  for  later  harvest- 
ing. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  C.P. 
65-357,  C.P.  61-37,  NCo  310,  L. 
65-69,  L.  60-25  and  C.P.  52-68. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Giilis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  5S1-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,   La. 
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SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF   THE   MORE   IMPORTANT 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES1 


C.P.  65-357:  This  variety  has  outyielded  all  commercial  varieties  in  sugar  per 
acre  in  the  outfield  tests.  It  is  generally  erect  and  produces  well  on  light  and 
heavy  soils. 


Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  High  tonnage 

3.  Erect 

4.  Early  maturing 

5.  Good  mature  cane  cold  tolerance 

6.  Good  stubbling  ability 


Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

3.  Susceptible  to  leaf  cold  damage 


C.P.  61-37:  It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  This 
variety  has  exhibited  mosaic  resistance  equal  to  C.P.  48-103. 


Advantages 

1.  High  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

4.  Good  stubbling  ability 


Disadvantages 

1.  Late  maturity 

2.  Brittle  when  lodged 

3.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

4.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

5.  Lodges 


NCo  310:  It  is  a  variety  that  has  performed  well  in  the  southwestern  area  of 
the  cane  belt  and  certain  specific  areas.  NCo  310  has  good  cold  tolerance  and 
adapts  well  to  mechanical  harvesting.  Although  it  is  a  relatively  high  tonnage 
cane,  it  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton. 


Advantages 

1.  High  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Good  tolerance  to  borer  injury 

4.  Adapts  well  to  mechanical 
harvesting. 

5.  Tolerant  to  mosaic 


Disadvantages 

1.  Lodges 

2.  Low  sucrose 

3.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 


1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  L.S.U.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Research  Agronomists,  Hugh  Fanguy  and  R.  J.  Matherne  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Southern  Region,  USDA,  Houma,  La.,  and  Mike  Giamalva  and  Charles  Richard, 
L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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C.P.  48-103:  It  is  a  mid-season  maturing  variety  and  is  well  adapted  to  light 
soils  in  certain  areas.  It  is  susceptible  to  RSD  and  should  be  heat  treated. 


Advantages 

1.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

2.  Relatively  cold  tolerant 


Disadvantages 

1.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

2.  Susceptible  to  chemical  injury 


L.  62-96:  This  variety-  produces  average  yields  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  lighter  soils.  It  is  a  high  sucrose  variety,  with  good  extraction 
and  low  fiber. 


Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  Early  maturing 

3.  Responds  favorably  to  early 
planting 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  borers 


Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  wind  damage 

2.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

3.  Moderate  susceptibility  to  mosaic 

4.  Low  stalk  population  in  plant  cane 

5.  Poor  shading  ability 


L.  65-69:  It  is  very  resistant  to  mosaic.  This  variety  yields  well  on  both  light 
and  heavy  soils  in  certain  areas.  It  lacks  cold  tolerance  and  should  be  planted  for 
relatively  early  harvest. 


Advantages 

1.  Good  sucrose 

2.  Resistant  to  mosaic- 


Disadvantages 

1.  Low  tolerance  to  RSD 

2.  Lodges 

3.  Lacks  cold  tolerance 


L.  60-25:  L.  60-25  is  a  high  sucrose  and  early  maturing  variety  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  heavy  soils. 


Advantages 

1.  Early  maturity 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Adapted  to  heavy  soils 


Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

3.  Subject  to  lodging  and  brittle 


C.P.  52-68:  Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  mosaic  in  C.P.  52-68,  yields  have 
declined  considerably  in  recent  years;  therefore,  plantings  should  be  reduced. 


Advantages 

Very  erect 

Moderately  resistant  to  borers 


Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  and  not  tolerant 

2.  Late  maturity 


1975  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  OF  ALL  AREAS  OF  LOUISIANA 


Louisiana 

Changes 

Variety               Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Northern 

Total 

1974-75 

Percent 

C.P.  61-37 

24 

14 

29 

21 

0 

L.  62-96 

23 

16 

25 

21 

—3 

C.P.  52-68 

9 

24 

7 

15 

0 

NCo  310 

3 

31 

5 

14 

+2 

L.  60-25 

17 

9 

14 

13 

—4 

C.P.  48-103 

15 

0 

12 

8 

0 

L.  65-69 

4 

3 

4 

4 

+3 

C.P.  65-357 

4 

2 

3 

3 

+3 
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You'll  spend  more  than  ever 
on  your  SUGARCANE  this  year. 

NOW  FCIC  OFFERS 

MORE  COVERAGE 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 

Because  production  costs  are  higher. . .  because  there's  no  Sugar 
Act  in  force . . .  because  you  stand  to  lose  more  cash  if  your  crop 
is  destroyed  or  damaged . . .  Federal  Crop  Insurance  has  re- 
structured the  entire  sugarcane  program  to  protect  you  better. 

Look  at  these  new  benefits: 

•  Higher  Per-Acre  Guarantees:  Now  you  can  choose  from  three 
levels  of  coverage  — $8,  $12  or  $16  per  ton. 

•  Guarantees  Based  on  Tons  of  Standard  Sugarcane:  Your  ton- 
nage per  acre  of  standard  sugarcane  is  based  on  Sugar  Act 
records  for  your  land. 

•  Streamlined  Adjustment  in  Case  of  Loss:  New  procedures  cut 
adjustment  time  to  a  minimum.  You  won't  have  to  wait  for  your 
settlement  in  case  of  loss. 


Now  you  can  select  a  higher  level  of  insurance  protection  to 
match  your  higher  production  costs.  Just  multiply  your  per-acre 
tonnage  by  $8,  $12,  or  $16  and  choose  the  coverage  level  that 
best  matches  your  cash  outlay  per  acre.  FCIC  will  guarantee 
you'll  get  back  this  amount.  And  your  insurance  cost  varies  with 
the  coverage  you  select. 

It's  ALL-RISK  protection,  too.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
guarantees  you'll  get  back  the  dollars  per  acre  you  select  — 
regardless  of  weather,  hurricane,  disease,  freeze,  or  whatever. 

For  more  information,  talk  to  your  FCIC  Representative,  or 
contact  the  Lafayette  Co.  FCIC  Office,  Suite  506,  American 
Bank  &  Trust,  1001  Jefferson  St.,  Lafayette,  LA  70501.  a.c.  318/ 
235-9925 
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We're  Spreading  the  Word. 


Production  Credit  Associations  are 
sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials 
like  this  one  in  the  urban  news  media. 
It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell 


consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 
and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 
way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 
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ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
AAarksville  253-7829 

OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


BATON   ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Announcing  the  1975  Louisiana 
Protection  Program  for  Polaris 


Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator  by  Monsanto  represents  a  major 
advance  in  sugar  cane  technology  for  the  sugar  cane  grower.  It's  the 
world's  first  commercial  plant  growth  regulator  tor  sugar  cane. 

Monsanto  understands  that  even  though  Polaris  has  been  tested 
successfully  on  thousands  of  acres  in  Louisiana  and  around  the 
world,  some  growers  may  be  reluctant  to  invest  in  Polaris  this  year. 

That's  why  Monsanto  is  offering  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  1975  Louisiana  Protection  Program 
for  Polaris.  This  program  will  guide  the  user  through  a  carefully 
supervised  plan  of  application  of  Polaris,  and  provide  the  user  with 
the  assurance  that  his  purchase  of  Polaris  will  not  become  an  un- 
necessary expense  due  to  the  occurrence  of  ideal  natural  ripening 
conditions  which  tend  to  minimize  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  chemical 
ripener  like  Polaris. 

With  the  1975  Louisiana  Protection  Program,  no  sugar  cane  grower 
in  Louisiana  need  miss  out  on  the  benefits  Polaris  has  to  otter.  For  a 
free  brochure  detailing  this  program  and  how  you  can  participate, 
write  or  call: 

Monsanto  Luling  Office 

Box  174 

Luling,  Louisiana  70070 

(504)785-8211 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 

receive  views  on  whether  Congress 
should  enact  new  sugar  legislation. 
Here's  a  summary  of  the  results. 

Those  in  favor  of  new  sugar  legisla- 
tion included  all  domestic  sugar  cane 
and  beet  growers  and  processors,  foreign 
countries,  a  Harvard  professor,  and  the 
smaller  of  two  industrial  sugar  user  or- 
ganizations. 

Those  opposed  to  legislation  included 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  the  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
and  the  largest  group  of  industrial  users 
of  sugar. 

Those  who  were  "on  the  fence"  in- 
cluded labor  spokesmen  and  the  can 
sugar  refiners.  The  labor  witnesses  said 
they  would  not  object  to  new  sugar 
legislation  if  it  contained  labor  provi- 
sions. The  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners 
Association  stopped  short  of  recom- 
mending legislation  but  gave  guidelines 
for  use  in  case  Congress  decides  to  en- 
act sugar  legislation. 

One  member  of  Congress  who  spoke 
in  favor  of  new  legislation  admitted  that 
those  Congressmen  who  killed  the  Sugar 
Act  last  year  have  not  changed  their 
minds.  Congressman  Peter  Peyser,  who 
led  the  assassins  of  the  Sugar  Act,  con- 
firmed this  fact. 

There  were  no  witnesses  speaking  spe- 
cifically for  the  producers  of  corn  sweet- 
eners, which  compete  with  and  substi- 
tute for  sugar.  The  price  of  corn  sweet- 
eners is  usually  based  on  the  price  of 
sugar.  For  41  years,  corn  sweetener  pro- 
ducers reaped  the  benefits  of  stable 
prices  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act,  with- 
out having  to  bear  any  of  the  burden  of 
marketing  allotments  and  other  restric- 
tive features  of  the  Act.  Under  that  ar- 
rangement, corn  sweetener  producers 
prospered  and  expanded  production.  In 
1974,  they  supplied  22%  of  the  nutritive 
sweetener  market.  They  predict  they  will 
have  40%  of  the  market  in  a  few  years. 

This  optimism  is  based  primarily  on  a 
new  product,  called  "high  fructose  corn 
syrup."  I  understand  it  takes  about  50 
to   100  million  dollars   to  build   a  new 


processing  plant  to  make  high  fructose 
corn  syrup.  The  predicted  expansion  of 
corn  sweeteners  will  require  several  new 
processing  plants,  and  some  of  those  may 
not  be  built  as  long  as  the  threat  of  very 
low  prices  for  sweeteners  continues  to 
hang  over  the  head  of  prospective  in- 
vestors. Incidentally,  corn  sweeteners 
are  made  from  the  grains  of  corn  and  not 
from  corn  stalks.  Starch  and  other  by- 
products are  produced  by  the  process. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  any  new 
sweetener  legislation  must  cover  all  nu- 
tritive sweetners.  It  would  make  no  more 
sense  to  leave  out  corn  sweeteners,  than 
it  would  to  leave  out  beet  sugar,  or  Loui- 
siana sugar. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
presented  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  a  complete  outline  of  the 
provisions  which  must  be  in  any  new 
nutritive  sweetener  legislation,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  workable  law.  Our  statement  ap- 
pears in  the  July  15  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin.  If  you  have  not  read  it,  I  urge 
that  you  do  so. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  new  act 
within  the  guidelines  we  recommended. 
But,  frankly,  I  see  little  hope  of  a  new 
act  being  passed  this  year  or  next  year. 

We  will  have  to  stay  on  the  roller 
coaster  and  learn  to  live  with  widely 
fluctuating  prices.  We  must  learn  to  be 
better  money  managers.  When  we  have 
a  good  year  like  last  year,  we  must  put 
some  money  aside  for  the  bad  year  that 
is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

In  May,  I  predicted  that  the  price  for 
Louisiana's  1975  crop  of  sugar  will  be 
above  the  cost  of  production.  Some  peo- 
ple complained  that  I  was  not  specific 
enough.  I'll  now  try  to  be  a  little  more 
precise  and  predict  that  the  price  you 
get  for  your  1975  crop  will  be  above 
your  cost  of  production  but  less  than 
you  received  for  your  1974  crop. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  MA 

So  this  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  Up  Will  - 

Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■   ^^11111 
(2,  4,  5,  TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 
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(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
iton  Houge,  Louisiana  70303 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 

FIFTY-THIRD   ANNUAL   MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE   LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

U.S.A.,  INC. 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1975 

SANS  SOUCI  ROOM 
HOLIDAY  RESTAURANT   (BEAU  SE  JOUR  MOTEL) 

on  State   Highway   182 

West  of  New  Iberia 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 


SPECIAL    MEETING 

There  will  be  a  special  meeting  of  League  members  to  consider  a  proposed 
20  percent  increase  in  League  dues.  Inflation  has  increased  33  per  cent  since  the 
dues  were  last  increased,  in  1971. 

Notice  of  the  meeting  is  on  page  8. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Eugene  Graugnard  Honored 

The  1975  recipient  of  the  St.  James 
Agricultural  Tour  Outstanding  Service 
Award  is  Eugene  Graugnard  of  St.  James, 
La.  Gene  was  picked  because  of  his  out- 
standing work  in  sugar  cane  throughout 
the  years. 

Gene  is  the  14th  winner  of  the  award. 
The  past  recipients  in  order  are:  Dr.  W. 
G.  Taggart,  Senator  Allen  Ellender,  Dr. 
E.  V.  Abbott,  Dr.  Claude  Edgerton,  F.  A. 
Graugnard,  Jr.,  Preston  H.  Dunkelman, 
Ernest  R.  Stamper,  Dr.  Denver  T.  Loupe, 
Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr.,  Kermit  J.  Coulon, 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  James  D.  Graugnard, 
and  Dr.  James  E.  Irvine. 

Our  congratulations  go  out  to  Gene 
for  receiving  this  very  honorable  award. 
P.S.  Don't  quit  now. 


Notice  of  Special  Meeting 

On  page  eight  of  this  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin,  you  will  find  a  notice  of 
a  special  meeting  called  by  the  League. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  con- 
sider an  increase  in  League  dues. 

There  is  one  main  reason  for  asking 
for  this  increase  in  dues  —  INFLATION. 
The  League's  budget  has  not  been  spared 
from  the  inflationary  spiral.  Therefore, 
we  are  asking  that  our  members  vote  in 
favor  of  a  dues  increase  of  %  cent  per 
standard  ton  of  cane.  The  grower  would 
pay  three  cents  per  standard  ton  and 
the  processor  would  also  pay  three  cents. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Still  Raining  —  Polaris 


It  is  still  raining  (on  August  26)  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  planting  has  been 
done  around  the  belt.  Only  a  very  few7 
growers  have  been  able  to  make  a  start 
in  the  planting  operation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  growers  will  have  to 
plant  cane  after  grinding  operation  be- 
gins. It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  delay  the  start  of 
grinding  to  any  great  degree  to  allow 
planting  to  be  completed.  Although  there 
are  some  growers  with  only  fair  crops, 
the  crop  in  general,  appears  to  be  heavy 
and  there  will  be  a  big  crop  to  grind. 
The  bird  in  the  hand  theory  usually  works 
here.  Weather  and  mud  around  Christ- 
mas-time and  after  are  usually  such  that 
yields  of  cane  are  poor  and  costs  from 
breakdowns  and  repairs  are  sky  high. 

In  the  August  15  issue  of  this  publi- 
cation this  column  discussed  how  mill 
operators  could  allow  some  growers  to 
plant  and  others  to  deliver  greatly  daily 
cane  quotas.  This  can  work  and  should 
be  used  where  possible. 

Polaris 

Polaris  is  a  chemical  being  tested  by 
L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  to  determine 
whether  its  application  would  increase 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  from 
an   acre  of   cane.   To   date,   L.S.U.   and 


U.S.D.A.  are  not  recommending  its  use 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Growers  who  try 
this  chemical  on  one  or  two  cuts  of  cane 
to  compare  sucrose  samples  with  nearby 
fields  could  easily  be  fooled  into  think- 
ing the  material  increases  returns.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  sucrose  samples  as 
well  as  yields  of  cane  per  acre  taken  from 
two  cuts  side  by  side  can  vary  widely  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  in  sucrose  con- 
tent when  everything  was  done  exactly 
the  same  in  both  cuts. 

It  is  this  writers  recommendation 
that  growers  wait  until  L.S.U.  and  the 
U.S.D.A.  recommend  Polaris  before  in- 
vesting money  that  could  not  only  be 
wasteful  but  could  reduce  returns  on  the 
acreage  on  which  an  application  was 
made.  L.S.U.  and  U.S.D.A.  researchers 
spend  their  full  time  doing  experiments. 
These  men  have  the  know-how  to  deter- 
mine differences  between  materials  and 
methods.  It  would  be  wise  for  growers 
to  call  the  County  Agent,  Dr.  Ben  Legen- 
dre  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  Dr. 
F.  A.  Martin  at  the  L.S.U.  Pathology  De- 
partment or  Lloyd  Lauden  before  using 
Polaris. 

Don't  spend  money  until  there  is  good 
assurance  there  will  be  a  return  on  in- 
vestment. 
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HUNTING  CLUBS  FLOURISH 


Grower  relies  on  good  timing, 
fewer  applications  of  GUTHION 
to  control  sugarcane  borers 


Fewer  insecticide  applications, 
and  good  timing  of  each,  is  the  key 
to  economical,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  without  wiping  out 
wildlife  populations,  says  Paul  J. 
Cancienne,  managing  partner  and 
field  manager  of  Savoie  Industries, 
Belle  Rose,  La. 

"We  only  spray  when  borer 
populations  reach  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSI) 
entomologists." 

"We  spray  only  those  fields  that 
reach  threshold  levels,  before 
borers  enter  the  stalk.  One  field  last 
summer  had  a  12%  infestation,  but 


we  sprayed  before  the  borers  got 
into  the  stalk,  and  got  excellent 
control. 

"We  used  to  spray  every  10  days, 
but  now  we  average  two  applications 
of   GUTHION  per  season.  Some 
fields  get  three,  but  a  lot  get  only 
one  spray." 

"And,  since  we've  been  using 
fewer  applications,  private  hunting 
clubs  have  sprung  up  all  over  our 
plantation.  Local  people  have  taken 
so  much  interest  in  protecting 
wildlife  that  we  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  cooperate  with  them." 

For  low-cost,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  scout  your  cane 
regularly,  and  spray  only  when 
infestations  reach  the  economic 
threshold.  Call  your  insecticide 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator  for 
expert  assistance. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


Paul  Cancienne  (left) 

makes  sure  pilot  Dwayne 

Tridico  treats  only  blocks 

where  borer  populations 

have  reached  economic 

threshold  levels.  75161-2 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


THE  FARMER  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 


In  its  first  five  nights  of  operation,  the 
ACA  Farm  Line  received  over  1,500  calls 
from  44  states,  Canada  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  The  ten  ACA  WATS  lines 
rang  constantly  as  housewives,  teachers, 
stock-brokers  and  dock  workers  called  to 
express  their  views  on  the  Russian  grain 
sale.  A  large  percentage  voiced  strong 
support  for  the  attempt  by  U.  S.  farmers 
to  put  a  stop  to  spreading  confusion  over 
the  sale. 

Why  this  extraordinary  interest?  Be- 
cause farmers  are  in  direct  touch  with 
the  American  public  on  a  person-to-per- 
son basis.  There  are  no  interpreters, 
canned  recordings  or  written  speeches. 
The  whole  idea  is  to  give  people  at  the 
grassroots  level  a  chance  to  exchange 
their  views. 

ACA  programs  aim  to  build  better 
understanding  between  city  and  farm 
people  in  several  ways. 

For  example,  the  City-Farm  Swap  en- 
ables families  from  urban  and  rural  set- 
tings to  trade  ideas  while  hosting  each 
other  for  three-day  weekend.  This  ex- 
change leaves  each  group  with  a  better 
appreciation  for  the  other. 

Another  program,  the  Consumer  Ac- 
tion Panel  brings  consumer  leaders  and 
individual  producers  together  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  Participating  consumer  leaders 
include  Elinor  Gugghenheimer,  Commis- 
sioner, New  York  Department  of  Con- 
sumer  Affairs;   Ellen   Zawel,   President, 


National  Consumer  Congress  and  Carol 
Foreman,  Executive  Director  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America. 

The  Mayor's  Acres  program  increases 
the  awareness  of  leading  urban  citizens 
by  symbolically  deeding  them  farm  acre- 
age, with  its  proceeds  going  to  a  cause 
within  the  city.  These  leaders  are  regu- 
larly informed  by  farmers  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  agricultural  process. 

Response  to  the  Farm  Line  which  per- 
mits consumers  all  across  the  country  to 
talk  directly  to  a  farmer,  toll-free  has 
shown  the  public's  desire  for  informa- 
tion. In  addition  to  calls,  coverage  by 
TV,  radio  and  the  press  has  been  en- 
thusiastic. CBS-TV,  NBC,  and  CBS  radio 
and  the  N.  Y.  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Boston  Glove  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
make  up  only  a  partial  listing  of  media 
covering  the  Farm  Line. 

A  tally  of  die  log  sheets  kept  by  fann- 
ers throughout  the  operation  showed  sen- 
timent running  almost  9-1  in  favor  of  the 
farmer's  position.  The  farmers  manning 
the  phones  representing  eveiy  major  U.  S. 
export  commodity,  actually  helped  to 
change  opinions  in  many  instances. 

"This  is  a  tremendous  way  to  communi- 
cate", remarked  a  math  and  economics 
teacher  from  upstate  New  York.  "Send 
me  some  background  material,  and  I'll 
teach  a  class  on  why  we  need  exports." 

That's  what  ACA  wants:  to  spread  the 
word  on  the  most  positive  possible  basis. 
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Announcing  the  1975  Louisiana 
Protection  Program  for  Polaris 


Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator  by  Monsanto  represents  a  major 
advance  in  sugar  cane  technology  for  the  sugar  cane  grower.  It's  the 
world's  first  commercial  plant  growth  regulator  for  sugar  cane, 

Monsanto  understands  that  even  though  Polaris  has  been  tested 
successfully  on  thousands  of  acres  in  Louisiana  and  around  the 
world,  some  growers  may  be  reluctant  to  invest  in  Polaris  this  year. 

That's  why  Monsanto  is  offering  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  1975  Louisiana  Protection  Program 
for  Polaris.  This  program  will  guide  the  user  through  a  carefully 
supervised  plan  of  application  of  Polaris,  and  provide  the  user  with 
the  assurance  that  his  purchase  of  Polaris  will  not  become  an  un- 
necessary expense  due  to  the  occurrence  of  ideal  natural  ripening 
conditions  which  tend  to  minimize  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  chemical 
ripener  like  Polaris. 

With  the  1975  Louisiana  Protection  Program,  no  sugar  cane  grower 
in  Louisiana  need  miss  out  on  the  benefits  Polaris  has  to  offer.  For  a 
free  brochure  detailing  this  program  and  how  you  can  participate, 
write  or  call: 

Monsanto  Luling  Office 

Box  174 

Luling,  Louisiana  70070 

(504)785-8211 
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poLaris 


PLANT  GROWTH  REGULATOR  BY 


Monsanto 


TO:  THE  MEMBERS  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 
LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

Notice  of  Special  Meeting 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  Corporation  has  been  called  to  be  held  on  the  26th 
day  of  September  1975,  at  11:00  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  Sans  Souci  Room  of  the 
Holiday  Restaurant  (Beau  Se  Jour  Motel),  on  State  Highway  182,  west  of  New 
Iberia,  La.  The  purpose  of  said  meeting  is  to  consider  and  adopt  amendments 
to  Paragraphs  One  ( 1 )  and  Two  ( 2 )  of  Article  Five  ( V )  of  the  Charter  of  this 
Corporation  so  that  said  Paragraphs  shall  read  as  follows: 

1.  PRODUCER  MEMBER:  An  individual,  firm  or  corporation  producing 
or  growing  sugar  cane,  but  not  processing  or  manufacturing  such  cane  into  cane 
products,  shall  be  a  Producer  Member.  The  dues  for  such  membership  based  on 
the  crops  of  1975  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  three  cents  (3$)  per  ton  of 
standard  sugar  cane  produced  and  sold.  Producer  Members  may  authorize  the 
owner  of  the  factory  purchasing  their  cane  to  pay  the  membership  fee  for  their 
account. 

2.  PROCESSOR  MEMBER:  An  individual,  firm  or  corporation  (including 
a  cooperative  association)  operating  a  sugar  factory  or  factories,  processing  sugar 
cane,  or  operating  a  farm  and  a  sugar  factory  or  factories  growing  and  process- 
ing sugar  cane,  shall  be  a  Processor  Member.  The  dues  for  such  membership 
based  on  the  crops  of  1975  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  three 
cents  (3$)  per  ton  of  standard  sugar  cane  processed  (including  cane  produced 
by  such  processor)  and  (2)  three  cents  (3$)  per  ton  of  standard  cane  produced 
and  processed  or  sold  by  such  processor. 

If  you  cannot  attend,  you  may  vote  by  proxy.  The  form  below  may  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  GILBERT  J.  DURBIN 

General  Manager 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
September  1,  1975 

PROXY 

I  (We), ,  a  member  of  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 

or  in  his  absence, 

,  my  (our)  true  and 

lawful  proxy  in  my  ( our )  name,  place  and  stead,  to  vote  upon  the  membership 
owned  by  me  (us)  and  standing  in  my  (our)  name,  as  my  (our)  proxy,  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  members  of  said  American  Sugare  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  to  be  held  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1975,  at  11:00  o'clock  a.m. 
in  the  Sans  Souci  Room  of  the  Holiday  Restaurant  (Beau  Sc  Jour  Motel)  on  State 
Highway  182,  west  of  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  or  at  any  adjournment  or  adjourn- 
ments thereof,  and  particularly  authorize  my  (our)  proxy  to  vote  my  (our)  mem- 
bership upon  the  proposed  Charter  amendments  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  said 
meeting  dated  September  1,  1975. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  T  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this_ 

day  of_ ,  1975. 

WITNESS: 


Signature 
Standard  tons  of  cane  ground  from  1974  crop 
on  which  League  dues  were  collected:— 
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Spray 

SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


Agrichemicals 
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SUGARCANE  VARIETY  OUTFIELD 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  LOUISIANA 

DURING  19741 


Charles  A.  Richard  and  Mike  J.  Giamalva 

L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


Introduction 

Outfield  variety  experiments  make  up 
the  final  testing  stage  of  the  two  Louisi- 
ana breeding  programs.  This  final  eval- 
uation of  experimental  varieties  in  com- 
parison to  standard  varieties  is  done  on 
a  cooperative  basis  between  members  of 
the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Laboratory,  and 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

The  newest  variety,  CP  67-412,  which 
was  released  this  year,  is  a  result  of  13 
years  of  breeding  and  selection.  It  has 
undergone  extensive  evaluations  at  13 
outfield  locations  by  this  cooperative 
testing  unit  during  the  last  three  grow- 
ing seasons  (1,  2). 

In  1974,  the  sugarcane  belt  of  Louisi- 
ana had  a  slightly  dry  growing  season, 
having  less  than  2  inches  of  rain  below 
normal  for  the  year  ( 3 ) .  The  months  of 
June  and  July  were  relatively  dry,  as 
were  September,  October,  and  Decem- 
ber. The  only  above  average  rainfall 
months  were  January  and  November. 
The  heavy  work  periods  were  relatively 
normal  except  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. The  growing  season  was  relatively 
long  with  the  last  spring  freeze  in  the 
sugarcane  belt  occurring  in  the  last  week 
of  February  and  the  first  fall  freeze,  a 
light  freeze,  occurring  in  late  November 
and  early  December  (3).  The  most  sig- 
nificant weather  of  the  1974  season  was 
Hurricane  Carmen  which  caused  damage 
to  the  Southeastern  and  Southwestern 
sections  of  the  sugar  industry  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1974.  Winds  of  approximately 

1  Results  obtained  with  the  assistance  of  Hugh 
P.  Fanguy  and  Donnie  Garrison  of  the  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Laboratory,  and  Howard  Robichaux 
and    Windell   Jackson   of   the   American   Sugar 


100  mph  were  recorded  as  the  storm  tra- 
veled along  the  Louisiana  coast  and  en- 
tered in  the  Southwestern  area  of  the 
sugar  belt.  Lodging  was  extensive  in  the 
Southeastern  and  Southwestern  regions 
although  the  major  stalk  breakage  was 
limited  to  the  Southwestern  area. 
Cane  League. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  1974 
growing  season  favored  natural  ripening 
results  in  good  sucrose  yields.  However, 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  were  disappoint- 
ingly low  for  most  farmers,  being  near  21 
tons  per  acre. 

Experimental  Procedure 

The  13  outfield  variety  experiments 
were  each  planted  in  a  randomized  block 
design  with  the  locations  covering  the 
major  soil  types  and  climatic  regions  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana.  Ten  of 
the  locations  were  on  light  soil  while  the 
remaining  three  were  on  heavy  soil.  Each 
location  had  three  or  four  replications 
depending  upon  the  availability  of  seed. 
The  outfield  experiments  consisted  of 
plant  cane  and  first  stubble  crops  at  all 
locations  and  second  stubble  crops  where 
available.  All  plots  were  planted  with 
two  stalks  and  a  10%  lap.  Tests  were  cut 
using  mechanical  harvesters  and  the  plots 
of  each  variety  were  weighed  with  a  hy- 
draulic loader  and  scale.  Fifteen  stalk 
samples  were  taken  from  each  plot  for 
sugar  analysis.  The  samples  were  milled 
and  analyzed  for  brix,  pol,  and  varietal 
correction  factor  at  the  U.S.  Sugarcane 
Laboratory  in  Houma,  Louisiana.  The 
percent  trash  was  determined  for  each 
variety  at  several  locations  by  first  weigh- 
ing approximately  100  lb  of  unclean  cane. 
The  pile  was  then  hand  cleaned  and  re- 
weighed  to  determine  the  weight  differ- 
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ence  from  which  percent  trash  was  cal- 
culated. The  percent  trash  was  used  to 
determine  net  cane  per  plot  and  finally 
net  cane  per  acre  for  each  variety. 

The  data  was  analyzed  by  locations 
but  was  then  combined  by  soil  type  and 
geographic  regions.  The  Duncan  Mul- 
tiple Range  Test  was  used  to  determine 
significant  differences  in  these  combined 
analyses.  For  each  of  the  following  ta- 
bles, means  of  varieties  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  letter  are  not  signifi- 
cantly different  at  the  5%  level  of  prob- 
ability. 

Results 
Plant  cane— light  soil  (Table  1) 

CP  65-357  was  significantly  higher 
than  all  other  varieties  in  sugar  per  acre. 
It  was  equal  to  CP  61-37  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  higher  than  all  other  re- 
leased varieties  in  sugar  per  ton. 

CP  61-37,  CP  67-412,  and  L  62-96  were 
not  significantly  different  in  sugar  per 
acre.  L  62-96  was  the  highest  of  these 
three  varieties  in  sugar  per  ton,  but  the 
lowest  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  CP  61-37 
was  the  highest  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre, 


but  the  lowest  of  these  three  in  sugar  per 
ton. 

L  65-69  was  not  significantly  different 
from  L  62-96  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
or  sugar  per  acre,  although  it  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  in  sugar  per  ton. 

NCo  310  was  equal  to  L  62-96  and  L 
65-69  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  but  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  all  varieties  in  sugar 
per  ton.  The  resulting  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  was  significantly  lower  than  all  other 
varieties. 

There  were  three  unreleased  varieties 
in  the  plant  cane  tests.  CP  68-368  was 
significantly  lower  than  only  CP  65-357 
and  CP  61-37  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
and  significantly  lower  than  only  CP  65- 
357  in  sugar  per  acre.  Its  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  was  equal  to  L  65-69. 

CP  69-312  and  CP  69-373  were  the  two 
lowest  yielding  varieties  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  significantly  higher  than 
only  NCo  310  in  sugar  per  acre.  CP  69- 
373  was  the  highest  yielding  variety  in 
sugar  per  ton,  while  CP  69-312  was 
slightly  higher  than  L  65-69. 


Table  1.     Combined  analysis  of  nine  plant  cane  sugarcane  variety  experiments 
on  light  soil  during  1974  (L.S.U.  and  U.S.D.A.  outfield  locations). 


Variety 

CP  65-357 

CP  68-368 

CP  61-37 

CP  67-412 

L  62-96 

L  65-69 

CP  69-373 

CP  69-312 

NCo  310 


Tons  of 

cane 

per  acre 

30.53a 

29.18  b 

29.78ab 

27.68 

25.53 

de 

26.53 

d 

23.82 

f 

24.83 

ef 

25.75 

de 

Sugar  per  ton 
of  cane 

Sugar  per  acre 

253.0ab 

7724a 

239.1       d 

6977  b 

224.6            f 

6689  be 

233.5         e 

6463     cd 

250.9  b 

6405     cde 

240.0      d 

6324      de 

257.4a 

6131       de 

245.6     c 

6098         e 

211.3            g 

5441           f 

First  stubble-light  soil  (Table  2) 

CP  65-357  was  the  highest  yielding 
variety  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar 
per  ton,  and  sugar  per  acre. 

L  65-69  and  CP  67-412  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  in  either  of  the  three 
yield  aspects,  but  were  higher  than  L 
62-96,  L  60-25,  CP  61-37,  and  CP  52-68 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  L  62-96  and  L 
60-25  were  not  significantly  different  in 
sugar   per  ton,    but  were   significantly 


higher  than  CP  61-37  and  CP  52-68.  CP 
52-68  was  significantly  higher  than  CP 
61-37  in  sugar  per  ton.  L  62-96,  L  60-25, 
and  CP  61-37  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  sugar  per  acre,  but  were  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  L  65-69.  CP  61-37  and 
CP  52-68  were  not  significantly  different 
in  sugar  per  acre. 

The  only  unreleased  variety,  CP  68- 
368,  was  equal  to  L  65-69  and  CP  67- 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
412  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  equal 
to  CP  52-68  in  sugar  per  ton.  Its  yield  of 


sugar  per  acre  was  significantly  higher 
than  only  CP  61-37  and  CP  52-68. 


Table  2.     Combined  analysis  of  ten  first  stubble  sugarcane  variety  experiments 
on  light  soil  during  1974  (L.S.U.  and  U.S.D.A.  outfield  locations). 


Variety 

CP  65-357 

L  65-69 

CP  68-368 

CP  67-412 

L  62-96 

L  60-25 

CP  61-37 

CP  52-68 


Tons  of  cane 

per  acre 

27.52a 

25.64  b 

26.01  b 

24.96  b 

23.36     c 

23.26     c 

24.90  b 

22.84         e 

Sugar  per  ton 

of  cane 

Sugar  per  acre 

242.1a 

6663a 

226.5     c 

5807  b 

219.2       d 

5701  be 

226.0     c 

5641  be 

238.8  b 

5438     cd 

233.2  b 

5424     cd 

211.6         e 

5269      de 

222.2     cd 

5075         e 

Second  stubble— light  soil  (Table  3) 

CP  65-357  was  the  highest  yielding 
variety  in  sugar  per  ton  and  sugar  per 
acre.  Its  yield  of  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
was  not  significantly  different  from  CP 
67-412  or  CP  61-37. 

L  62-96  and  L  65-69  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
or  sugar  per  acre,  although  L  62-96  was 


higher  in  sugar  per  ton. 

L  60-25  and  CP  52-68  were  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  all  varieties,  except 
L  65-69,  in  sugar  per  acre.  L  60-25  and 
CP  52-68  were  not  significantly  different  I 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  although  L  60- 
25  was  significantly  higher  than  CP  52- 
68  in  sugar  per  ton. 

There   were   no    unreleased   varieties 
evaluated  in  second  stubble. 


Table  3.     Combined  analysis  of  seven  second  stubble  sugarcane  variety  experi- 
ments on  light  soil  during  1974  (LS.U.  and  U.S.D.A.  outfield  locations). 

T7    .  ,  Tons  of  cane 

Vanety  per  acre 

CP  65-357  25.10a 

CP  67-412  23.91a 

CP  61-37  24.56a 

L  62-96  21.54  b 

L  65-69  21.65  b 

L  60-25  19.67     c 

CP  52-68  20.30  be 


Sugar  per  ton 

Sugar  per  acre 

of  cane 

246.9a 

6197a 

220.8     c 

5279  b 

213.5     cd 

5244  b 

235.8  b 

5079  be 

220.3     c 

4769     cd 

231.9  b 

4561       de 

211.4       d 

4291         e 

Plant  cane— heavy  soil  (Table  4) 

CP  65-357  was  the  highest  yielding 
variety  in  sugar  per  acre.  Its  yield  of 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  was  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  CP  67-412  or  CP 
61-37.  However,  the  vield  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  CP  65-357  was  higher  than  all 
other  commercially  grown  varieties. 

CP  67-412  and  CP  61-37  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  in  sugar  per  acre,  but 
were  higher  than  NCo  310,,  L  62-96,  and 


L  65-69.  NCo  310  was  higher  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  than  L  62-96  and  L  65-69, 
but  was  lower  in  sugar  per  ton.  The  sugar 
per  acre  yields  of  NCo  310,  L  62-96,  and 
L  65-69  were  not  significantly  different. 
There  were  three  unreleased  varieties 
evaluated  in  this  analysis.  CP  68-368  was 
not  significantly  different  from  CP  65- 
367  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  but  was 
lower  in  sugar  per  ton.  Sugar  per  acre 
vields  of  CP  68-368  were  not  significantly 
different  from  CP  67-412. 
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CP  69-312  and  CP  69-373  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  sugar  per  acre.  CP  69-373  was 
the  highest  yielding  variety  in  sugar  per 


ton,  while  CP  69-312  was  like  L  62-96 
or  L  65-69.  These  two  experimental  va- 
rieties had  sugar  per  acre  yields  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  NCo  310. 


Table  4.     Combined  analysis  of  three  plant 
on  heavy  soil  during  1974  (L.S.U. 

Tons  of  cane 


Variety 

per  acre 

CP  65-357 

28.86a 

CP  68-368 

27.40a 

CP  67-412 

26.95a 

CP  61-37 

27.17a 

CP  69-312 

22.46  be 

CP  69-373 

20.22     cd 

NCo  310 

23.23  b 

L  62-96 

20.07     cd 

L  65-69 

19.53       d 

cane  sugarcane  variety  experiments 
and  U.S.D.A.  outfield  locations). 

Sugar  per  ton 


of  cane 
269.0a 
255.2  b 
241.1  c 

232.1  d 

257.2  b 
274.9a 
223.1         ( 

252.3  b 
255.9  b 


Sugar  per  acre 

7763a 
6992  b 
6498  be 
cd 
de 


6306 

5777 
5558 
5183 
5064 
4998 


ef 
ef 

f 
f 


First  stubble— heavy  soil  (Table  5) 

CP  65-357  was  significantly  higher  than 
only  L  65-69  and  L  62-96  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre.  L  65-69  and  L  62-96  were  not 
significantly  different  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre. 

CP  65-357  was  significantly  higher  than 
only  CP  67-412  and  CP  52-68  in  sugar 
per  ton.  These  two  varieties  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different. 


CP  65-357  was  significantly  higher 
than  L  65-69,  CP  52-68,  and  L  62-96  in 
sugar  per  acre.  These  three  varieties  were 
the  lowest  yielding  varieties  and  were 
not  significantly  different  from  each 
other. 

The  only  unreleased  variety  evaluated 
was  CP  68-368.  Its  yields  of  tons  of  cane 
per  acre,  sugar  per  ton,  and  sugar  per 
acre  were  not  significantly  different  from 
those  of  CP  65-357. 


Table  5.     Combined  analysis  of  two  first  stubble  sugarcane  variety  experiments 
on  light  soil  during  1974  (L.S.U.  and  U.S.D.A.  outfield  locations). 

Sugar  per  acre 

5003a 
4719ab 
4709ab 
4422ab 
4128ab 
3837  be 
3754  be 
3120     c 


Variety 

Tons  of  cane 

Sugar  per  ton 
of  cne 

per  acre 

CP  65-357 

19.94ab 

250.9a 

CP  67-412 

20.75a 

227.4  be 

CP  68-368 

20.03ab 

235.1ab 

L  60-25 

18.47abc 

239.4ab 

CP  61-37 

17.77abc 

232.3abc 

L  65-69 

15.41  be 

249.0ab 

CP  52-68 

17.64abc 

212.8     c 

L  62-96 

13.43     c 

232.3abc 

Plant  cane— light  soils  on  Mississippi 

River,  Red  River,  and  Bayou  Lafourche 

(Table  6) 

On  light  soils  of  the  Northern  and 
Southeastern  areas  of  the  sugar  industry, 
CP  65-357  was  again  the  leading  variety. 
The  ranking  of  the  commercially  grown 
varieties  was  the  same  as  for  their  rank- 
ing in  Table  1  as  an  average  of  all  light 
soil  tests. 


The  ranking  of  the  unreleased  varie- 
ties was  also  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  yields  of  L  61-67  which  are 
not  presented  in  Table  1,  due  to  a  lack 
of  planting  at  all  locations,  can  be  seen 
in  Table  6.  This  variety  was  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  CP  61-37  and  L 
62-96  in  sugar  per  acre.  It  was  the  high- 
continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
est  variety  in  respect  to  sugar  per  ton, 


but  was  as  low  as  L  62-96,  CP  67-412,  j 
L  65-69,  and  NCo  310  in  tons  of  cane  per  § 
acre. 


Table  6.  Combined  analysis  of  five  pant  cane  sugarcane  variety  experiments 
on  light  soil  in  the  Mississippi  River,  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  Red  River 
areas  during  1974  (L.S.U.  and  U.S.D.A.  outfield  locations). 


Variety 

Tons  of  cane 
per  acre 

Sugar  per  ton 
of  cane 

Sugar  per  acre 

CP  65-357 

30.62a 

242.7  b 

7431a 

CP  61-37 

31.09a 

217.6       d 

6765  b 

L  61-67 

26.16     cd 

257.2a 

6728  b 

CP  68-368 

28.92  b 

231.2     c 

6686  b 

L  62-96 

25.38       de 

252.3a 

6403  be 

CP  67-412 

27.15     c 

226.4     c 

6147     cd 

L  65-69 

26.36     cd 

232.0     c 

6116     cd 

CP  69-312 

24.68         e 

238.7  b 

5891       de 

CP  69-373 

23.01 

244.0  b 

5614         e 

NCo  310 

26.41     cd 

196.2         e 

5182          f 

Plant  cane— light  soils  on  Bavou  Teche 
(Table  7) 

On  light  soils  in  the  Southwestern  area 
of  the  sugar  industry,  CP  65-357  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  all  other  commer- 
cially grown  varieties  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  sugar  per  ton,  and  sugar  per  acre. 

None  of  the  remaining  commercial  va- 
varieties  were  significantly  different  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre.  NCo  310  and  CP 
61-37   were  significantly  lower   than   L 


62-96  and  L  65-69  in  sugar  per  ton.  L 
65-69  was  significantly  higher  than  NCo 
310  in  sugar  per  acre,  while  none  of  the 
remaining  commercial  varieties  were  sig- 
nificantly different. 

The  unreleased  varieties  had  a  rank- 
ing in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  similar  to 
that  found  in  Table  1.  L  61-67  was  the 
lowest  yielding  variety  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  sugar  per  acre.  Its  yield  of 
sugar  per  ton  was  not  significantlv  dif- 
ferent from  CP  65-357. 


Table  7.  Combined  analysis  of  three  plant  cane  sugarcane  variety  experiments 
on  light  soil  in  the  Bayou  Teche  area  during  1974  (L,S.U.  and  U.S.D.A. 
outfield  locations). 


Variety 

CP  65-357 
CP  68-368 
CP  69-373 

L  65-69 
CP  67-412 
CP  61-37 

L  62-96 
CP  69-312 
NCo  310 

L  61-67 


Tons  of  cane 
per  acre 

29.23a 

29.46a 

23.83  b 

25.44 

25.86 

26.27 

24.70 

24.30 

23.16 

20.75 


Sugar  per  ton 
of  cane 


270.  lab 

249.5 

278.2a 

251.2 

246.8 

239.1 

249.5 

252.9 

236.7 

263.0 


c 

cd 
de 
c 
c 


Sugar  per  acre 

7895a 
7350ab 
6630  be 
6391  c 
6382  c 
6281  cd 
6163  cd 
6145  cd 
5482   d 
5468   d 
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Summary 

CP  65-357  was,  in  general,  the  out- 
standing commercial  variety  on  both  light 
and  heavy  soils.  It  was  the  highest  yield- 
ing variety  in  sugar  per  acre  in  all  crops 
on  both  soil  types. 

CP  61-37  and  CP  67-412  were  the  next 
to  highest  yielding  varieties  in  sugar  per 
acre.  Both  yielded  well  in  plant  cane  and 
stubble  crops  on  light  and  heavy  soils. 

L  62-96  and  L  65-69  yielded  well  on 
light  soils,  but  were  somewhat  poorer  on 
heavier  soils. 


have  sufficient  tonnage  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable in  sugar  per  acre.  CP  69-312 
has  a  slightly  better  yield  of  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  than  CP  69-373,  but  plots  of  this 
variety  have  been  observed  which  con- 
tained a  large  percentage  of  stalk  break- 
age. Yields  of  sugar  per  acre  of  CP  69- 
312  were  also  lower  than  most  commer- 
cially grown  varieties. 

L  61-67  had  exceptionally  high  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton.  Yields  of  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  have  varied  greatly  with  the 
particular  location  causing  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  to  be  good  at  some  locations, 
but  very  poor  at  others. 


NCo  310,  L  60-25,  and  CP  52-68  were 
the  lowest  yielding  commercial  varieties 
in  the  test  in  which  they  were  grown. 

There  were  four  unreleased  varieties 
evaluated  in  1974.  CP  68-368  yielded  very 
well  in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  on 
both  light  and  heavy  soils.  However,  this 
variety  appears  to  be  somewhat  brittle 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  spines  which 
cover  the  leaf  sheaths  making  it  difficult 
to  handle. 
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FOR  HIRE:  Experienced  sugar  chemist 
wishes  to  work  in  Louisiana  sugar  factory. 
For  information  write  to  THE  SUGAR  BUL- 
LETIN, refer  to  Ad  7. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Jr.  harvester,  AC  diesel, 
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Route  1,  Box  80,  Belle  Rose,  La.  Phone  (504) 
473-8868. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds. 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Correction 

There  is  an  important  correction  to  be 
made  in  the  August  15  Statistical  Issue 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  On  page  8  of  the 
issue,  in  the  oolumn  headed  "Proportion- 
ate Shares  Harvested  for  Sugar  ( Acres ) ", 
the  1974  Ascension  Parish  acreage  figure 
should  read  14850.9. 

Texas  Crop 

According  to  Jack  Nelson,  General 
Manager  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar 
Growers,  Inc.,  heavy  rains  were  incurred 
during  the  recent  Hurricane  Caroline. 
The  Raymondville  area  received  as  much 
as  16  inches  of  rainfall  from  the  storm. 
Other  sugar  cane  areas  received  heavy 
rainfall,  but  under  10  inches. 

The  hurricane  passed  south  of  the 
Texas-Mexico  border  and  wind  gusts  of 
approximately  35  m.p.h.  were  experi- 
enced in  the  cane  area.  There  is  some 
cane  down,  Nelson  said,  but  only  in  cer- 
tain areas.  The  current  crop  is  expected 
to  be  another  good  one,  with  the  cane 
yield  expected  to  be  about  38  tons  of 
cane  per  acre. 

The  Texans  are  tentatively  scheduling 
to  start  the  W.  R.  Cowley  Sugar  House 
on  September  30,  pending  weather  con- 
ditions and  the  mill  being  ready. 

Carrying  Things  Too  Far? 

For  your  information,  the  following 
was  published  in  the  TEXAS  POLLU- 
TION REPORT,  August  13,  1975  edi- 
tion: 

"AIR  STANDARDS  MAY  BE  HARM- 
FUL: U.S.  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  says  mis- 


application of  air  quality  standards  can 
do  the  environment  more  harm  than 
good  as  he  offered  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  Environmental  Pollution  Sub- 
committee which  is  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  clean  air  bill.  He  said,  1 
am  seeking  to  require  both  the  EPA  and 
State  air  pollution  authorities  to  fully 
assess  the  cost  of  requiring  a  plant  or 
mill  to  meet  the  most  stringent  of  the 
air  control  standards.  It  makes  no  sense, 
for  example,  to  require  a  mill  in  Chicago 
to  eliminate  the  last  28  lbs.  of  soot  from 
its  emissions  when  the  electricity  needed 
to  remove  the  soot  would  pump  123  lbs. 
of  dangerous  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
dioxide  into  the  air.  Yet,  that  is  exactly 
what  is  being  done/ 

The  Bentsen  Amendment  would  re- 
quire EPA  to  provide  States  with  in- 
formation on  the  costs  of  installing  and 
operating  equipment  needed  to  meet  the 
most  stringent  of  the  State  air  quality 
regulations.  The  information  from  EPA 
would  also  assess  the  amount  of  energy 
that  various  types  of  air  quality  equip- 
ment wrould  consume.  He  said,  'Tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing pollution  from  smokestacks,  chim- 
neys and  other  stationary  sources.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  some  85%  of  the 
nation's  major  air  polluters  have  either 
attained  air  quality  standards  or  are  on 
approved  schedules  for  attaining  those 
standards.  To  be  sure,  there  is  much  re- 
maining to  be  done  in  our  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  air  we  breathe.  But  in  our  rush 
to  complete  this  task  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  enforcement  of  air  quality  stan- 
dards does  not  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  environment.' " 


SEPTEMBER  15,  1975 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Another  Sorghum  Test— Grinding 

Near-Aerated  Steam  Treating 

Unit— Straight  Cane 


Dr.  Mike  Giamalva  and  Dr.  Ray  Ri- 
caud,  Agronomist  at  L.S.U.  have  deliv- 
ered a  large  sample  of  sorghum  grown 
near  Baton  Rouge,  La.  to  the  L.S.U.  Au- 
dubon Sugar  Factory  for  processing.  The 
sorghum  was  cut  with  the  Massey-Fer- 
guson  Harvester.  Dr.  John  Seip  will  pro- 
cess the  material  and  attempt  to  make 
sugar  from  the  juice. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Barker,  Valentine  Sugars, 
Lockport,  Louisiana  also  has  a  planting 
of  sorghum  and  plans  are  that  some  of 
this  material  will  be  processed  by  the 
Audubon  Factory  at  L.S.U. 

The  W.  R.  Cowley  Sugar  House  in 
Texas  plans  to  operate  for  about  a  week 
using  sorghum  for  making  sugar  this  year. 
The  results  should  be  interesting. 

Grinding  Near 

There  is  a  big  crop  to  grind,  much  big- 
ger than  last  year's  crop.  There  is  a  size- 
able amount  of  scrappy  cane,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  good  cane.  Grass  has  been 
an  exceptional  problem  this  year  and  has 
hurt  cane  yields.  The  weather  was  such 
that  it  was  difficult  to  do  a  good  job  over- 
all in  grass  control. 

The  crop  is  tall.  Growth  rates  have  been 
good  even  in  periods  of  heavy,  cloudy, 
overcast  skies.  Rainfall  has  been  more 
than  adequate  both  in  total  amount  and 
in  distribution.  Could  all  of  this  water 
have  helped?  If  so,  perhaps  additional 
studies  on  irrigation  are  in  order. 


Back  to  harvesting  —  most  mills  will 
have  to  start  grinding  early  to  finish  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year  and  this  will 
create  a  major  problem.  Many  growers 
will  not  be  finished  planting.  Mill  opera- 
tors will  have  to  make  provisions  for 
some  growers  to  plant  and  other  growers 
to  deliver  more  than  normal  amounts. 

Aerated  Steam  Heat  Treating  Unit 

According  to  Dr.  Billy  Cochran,  Agri- 
cultural Engineer,  L.S.U.,  aerated  steam 
appears  very  promising  as  a  heat  source 
for  heat  treating  cane  against  Stunting 
Disease.  Dr.  Cochran  has  constructed  a 
unit  at  the  St.  Gabriel  Experiment  Farm 
near  L.S.U.  that  will  possibly  eliminate 
most  of  the  hand  work  of  treating  cane 
against  Stunting  Disease.  It  is  Dr.  Coch- 
ran's hopes  that  this  unit  will  satisfac- 
torily treat  mechanically  loaded  seed 
with  all  the  leaves  on  the  cane.  A  demon- 
stration last  week  appeared  very  promis- 
ing to  the  writer  and  it  is  hoped  enough 
information  will  be  available  for  a  recom- 
mendation in  1976.  If  this  work  proves 
successful,  it  will  be  a  major  contribu- 
tion of  research.  This  will  not  only  save 
labor  at  a  critical  time,  but  steam  seems 
to  do  a  much  better  job  of  equalizing 
temperature  throughout  the  cane.  It  there- 
fore should  do  a  better  job  of  killing  the 
organism  causing  Stunting  Disease. 

(continued  on  page  14)) 
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Alma  Plantation  protects 
seed  cane  germination 
with  GUTHION 


i 


Alma  Plantation  Assistant  General 
Manager  Hampton  Stewart  (left)  and 
Field  Manager  Bill  Monger  examine 
a  stalk  of  the  new  CP  65-357  variety 
from  a  field  which  had  recently  been 
treated  with  ®GUTHION  insecticide 
to  control  sugarcane  borers. 

"Controlling  borers  in  seed  cane  I 
makes  a  healthier  seed  piece,''  says 
Monger.  "This  is  especially  important 
for  late-planted  cane,  where  the 
seed  piece  must  supply  all  the 
nourishment  until  spring." 

The  Alma  Plantation  has  been 
using  GUTHION  to  control 
sugarcane  borers  for  the  last  seven 
years.  "And  there  has  been  no  sign  it 
is  losing  any  effectiveness,''  Monger 
adds.  "I  think  that's  because  we  only 
use  GUTHION  when  our 
entomologist  finds  infestations  have 
reached  the  economic  threshold 
established  by  the  LSU 
entomologists.  Some  fields  get 
sprayed  two  or  three  times  a  season, 
but  most  are  sprayed  only  once. 
With  GUTHION,  we  get  good  control 


.  ,  ■;.';:    .    '  . 
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of  the  borers  before  they  go  inside 
the  stalk.  And  that  helps  grow  good, 
healthy  seed  pieces." 

For  low-cost,  effective  sugarcane 
borer  control  that  helps  grow  better 
seed  pieces,  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestations  reach  the  LSU  economic 
threshold  level.  For  expert  assistance 
and  application,  call  your  chemical 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Natural  Gas  Legislation 


A  major  item  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress during  the  next  month  will  be  de- 
control of  natural  gas.  Principle  ques- 
tions are:  Should  interstate  natural  gas 
be  freed  from  price  control  and/or  should 
price  regulations  be  extended  to  uncon- 
trolled intrastate  markets?  Both  proposals 
will  eliminate  price  differences  in  the  two 
markets.  Deregulation  of  interstate  will 
allow  all  pipe  lines  to  bid  competitively 
for  new  supplies.  Extension  of  controls 
to  intrastate  will  place  all  pipe  lines 
under  the  same  price  ceiling.  Decisions 
on  natural  gas  deregulation  will  defi- 
nitely have  an  impact  on  our  future  sup- 
plies. Proponents  of  decontrol  claim  that 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  sold  to  inter- 
state markets  are  directly  responsible  for 
current  natural  gas  shortages.  They  also 
claim  that  permitting  prices  to  seek  mar- 
ket clearing  levels  will  result  in  increased 
supply  of  natural  gas  through  increased 
drilling  activity  and  development  of  po- 
tential reserves.  They  claim  that  ade- 
quate gas  supplies  in  some  unregulated 
intrastate  markets  proves  that  higher 
prices  have  encouraged  greater  produc- 
tion and  increased  conservation. 

There  are  three  major  proposals  which 
are  scheduled  for  consideration  in  the 
Senate  within  the  next  month.  These  pro- 
posals are: 

1.  S.692  (Rollings,  D-S.C.)  -  would 
establish  price  range  of  $0.40  to 
$0.75  Mcf  for  new  gas  (500  per  Mcf 
is  energy  equivalent  of  $3  for  a  bar- 
rel of  oil;  new  oil  now  $11-$12/ 
barrel);  extend  price  controls  to  un- 
regulated intrastate  market;  prohibit 


boiler  fuel  use  of  new  gas;  reserve 
low-cost  gas  for  residential  users  and 
allocate  higher-cost  gas  (new,  syn- 
thetic natural,  liquified  natural)  to 
industrial  users.  The  bill  as  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  sets 
up  a  multi-tiered  gas  pricing  sys- 
tem, which  differentiates  between 
"old"  and  "new"  gas,  between  gas 
produced  onshore  and  offshore,  and 
between  big  and  smaller  producers 
of  natural  gas.  Establishes  priority 
for  agricultural  use  of  natural  gas. 

2.  Substitute  for  S.692  (Bentsen,  D- 
Tex.,  Pearson,  R-Kans.)— Would  de- 
regulate new  onshore  gas,  eliminate 
difference  between  inter-  and  intra- 
state markets;  phase-out  regulation 
of  gas  produced  from  Federal  off- 
shore areas  (which  must  be  sold  I 
interstate )  over  six-year  period;  pro- 
hibit boiler-fuel  use  of  gas  by  elec- 
tric utilities  only;  sets  agricultural 
priority  for  use  of  natural  gas. 

3.  Substitute  for  S.692  (Tunney,  D- 
Calif. )—  Would  also  deregulate  new 
onshore  gas,  but  would  continue 
regulation  of  offshore  gas,  under 
liberalized  pricing  criteria,  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  will 
more  than  likely  consider  natural  gas 
legislation  before  mid-October.  Legisla- 
tion is  critical  to  agriculture  since  nat- 
ural gas  now  provides  36%  of  the  energy 
utilized  by  the  food  and  fiber  sector. 
Since  natural   gas   is   agriculture's   most 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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A  Land  Bank 
loan  at  work 


Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar— 
but  right  for  you. 


L7VNDB7VNK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 
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BASIC  SUGARCANE  BREEDING  AT 
HOUMA,  LOUISIANA1 


P.  H.  Dunckelman  and  Meinrad  A.  Blanchard- 


ABSTRACT 

By  manipulating  basic  and  established 
sugarcane  breeding  stocks  under  natural 
and  artificially  controlled  environments, 
we  were  able  to  make  crosses  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  at 
Houma.  Outdoor  racks,  the  photoperiod 
house,  and  the  breeding  greenhouse  were 
used  to  simulate  the  overall  environment 
suitable  for  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  flowering,  crossing  and  seed  pro- 
duction. Ninety-five  bi-parental  crosses 
were  made  with  the  idea  of  combining 
the  economic  features  of  the  commercial 
breeding  stocks  with  the  hardiness  of  the 
exotic  clones.  Over  200,000  viable  seeds 
were  produced. 

Introduction 

Workers  at  Houma  have  identified 
new  germplasm  in  basic  sugarcane  lines 
that  is  mosaic  resistant  ( 1,  3),  cold  toler- 
ant (4,  5 ) ,  borer  resistant  ( 6 ) ,  and  agro- 
nomically  superior  ( 2 )  to  the  initial  basic 
sugarcane  parents.  Through  crossing,  se- 
lection, and  back  crossing,  we  hope  to 
combine  these  desirable  genetic  traits 
into  commercially  acceptable  varieties. 
This  paper  describes  the  progress  made 
during  the  1974-75  crossing  season  in 
producing  \  iablc  seeds  of  desired  crosses. 

LResearch  at  tin's  location  is  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

-Research  Agronomist  and  Agricultural  Re- 
search Technician,  ARS,  USDA,  Houma,  LA 
70360. 


Environment  and  Flowering 

Because  of  adverse  climatic  conditions, 
primarily  cool  weather,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  sugarcane  crosses  at  Houma 
(L  29°  35'  N)  without  manipulating 
the  environment.  The  cart  system  of  the 
crossing  house  was  used  to  protect  much 
of  the  breeding  material  from  inclement 
weather.  From  September  1  until  the 
end  of  the  crossing  period,  the  carts  were 
rolled  indoors  at  night  where  the  tem- 
perature was  kept  at  about  70  F.  Through- 
out September  and  until  October  15,  the 
carts  were  rolled  outside  each  day  until 
floral  initiation  was  induced  by  the  nat- 
ural photoperiod.  Thereafter,  the  carts 
were  rolled  outside  on  warm  sunny  days 
until  the  crossing  was  finished.  Good 
flowering  occurred,  with  a  fairly  even 
distribution  of  male-sterile  and  male-fer- 
tile clones. 

A  different  technique  was  used  to 
control  the  environment  for  the  "wild" 
Saccharum  spontaneum  L.  canes  and 
their  close-bred  derivatives .  These  canes 
usually  attain  "ripeness  to  flower"  sooner 
than  the  recurrent  parent  types.  To  slow 
down  the  flowering,  cans  of  selected  S. 
spontaneum  clones  alonff  with  early-gen- 
eration selections  were  placed  on  rows  of 
outdoor  racks.  Some  of  these  canes  still 
flowered  early  under  natural  conditions; 
however,  most  formed  flower  primordia 
just  before  night  temperatures  began  to 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


vm;^ 


"mil.  '• 

•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

Agrichemicals 
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(continued  from  page  8) 

cool  in  late  September.  Throughout  Oc- 
tober, minimum  night  temperatures  were 
the  lowest  in  over  15  years,  and  this  sup- 
pressed development  of  the  young  in- 
florescenses.  Nevertheless,  this  proved  to 
be  advantageous  in  that  the  usefulness 
of  some  varieties  was  extended  by  mov- 
ing them  at  intervals  into  the  warmer 
environment  of  the  greenhouse,  where 
elongation  and  emergence  of  the  young 
inf  lores  censes  was  enhanced.  Those  left 
in  the  cool  outdoors  developed  much 
more  slowly. 

Flowering  of  selected  CP  and  L  varie- 
ties, 1  clone  of  S.  officinarum  L.  and  3  of 
S.  spontaneum  were  induced  to  flower 
early  and  at  the  same  time  by  artificially 
controlling  the  daylength  in  photoperiod 
chambers.  The  carts  were  rolled  in  and 
out  of  the  compartments  on  pre-deter- 
mined  photoperiod  regimes  devised  to 
promote  and  synchronize  the  flowering 
of  early-,  intermediate-,  and  late-flower- 
ing varieties. 

The  carefully  integrated  system  of  ma- 
neuvering diverse  kinds  of  germplasm  by 
use  of  outdoor  racks,  carts  of  the  cross- 
ing house  and  carts  of  the  photoperiod 
facility  provided  the  environment  for  the 
production  of  an  abundance  of  flower- 
ing stalks  during  1974.  We  were  able  to 
make  many  desired  crosses  with  careful 
seleotion  of  parent  canes  of  diverse  con- 
stitution. 

Crossing  and  True  Seed  Production 

The  first  cross  of  the  season  was  made 
on  October  8,  1974  and  the  last  on  De- 
cember 9.  The  first  10  crosses,  and  17 
made  later,  were  with  canes  induced  to 
flower  artificially  by  controlled  photo- 
periodism.  In  all,  95  crosses  were  made 
and  over  200,000  viable  seeds  were  pro- 
duced (Table  1).  Seed  harvest  ended  on 
January  12,  1975. 

Advancing  the  breeding  generations 
with  heretofore  unused  Fu  BC1?  and  BC2 
clones  from  7  S.  spontaneum  lines  and  1 
S.  robustum  Brandes  &  Jesw.  ex  Grass] 
line  was  accomplished  in  59  back- 
crosses  involving  lines  from  different 
gene  sources  (S.  spontaneum,  S.  offici- 
narum, S.  robustum,  Sclerostachya  and 


Erianthus)  we  made  36  crosses  which 
produced  58,950  viable  seeds. 

Two  crosses  between  pure  Saccharuml 
species  were  made  (2,646  viable  seeds). 
S.  officinarum  var.  Fiji  40,  used  as  the 
female,  was  crossed  with  S.  spontaneum 
varieties  US  56-15-8  and  'Djatiroto',  used 
as  males.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a  process 
called  "noblization".  Normally  all  80  chro- 
mosomes of  the  noble  cane  and  only  V2 
those  of  the  wild  are  combined  in  the 
offspring.  This  is  a  fortunate  phenome- 
non because  the  tropical  noble  canes  are 
the  gene  sources  for  sugar,  low  fiber, 
large  diameter  stalks,  juiciness  and  other 
essential  economic  factors.  This  peculiar 
genetic  mechanism  enables  cane  breed- 
ers to  more  quickly  recover  important 
economic  traits  in  a  backcrossing  and 
recurrent  selection  program  while  select- 
ing for  mosaic  resistance,  cold  tolerance, 
borer  resistance  and  vigor  of  the  wild 


^anes. 


The  continued  stability  of  the  sugar 
industry  depends  on  consistent  and  long- 
range  sugarcane  variety  improvement. 
Hopefully,  the  basic  crosses  made  at 
Houma  during  the  1974-75  season  are  a 
step  closer  to  producing  future  sugar- 
canes  for  Louisiana  which  will  be  more 
resistant  to  cold,  diseases,  and  insects, 
and  which  yield  more  because  of  in- 
creased stalk  populations,  improved  stub- 
bling  and  better  adaptability  to  mechani- 
cal cultivation  and  harvesting  methods. 
The  more  than  200,000  seeds  produced 
were  from  crosses  designed  to  achieve 
these  goals. 
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Table  1. 

1974-1975  basic  sugarcane  crosses  and  true  seed  production 

with  reference  to  new  line  and 

generation. 

Basic 
parent 

Breeding  line 

Generation 

Number/ 
crosses 

Number/ 
seed 

Fiji  40 

Saccharum  officinarum 

Selfed 

1 

56 

Fiji  40 

S.  officinarum 

Fx 

3 

3,829 

Djatiroto 

S.  spontaneum 

BQ 

1 

0 

SES  6 

S.  spontaneum 

BC, 

2 

8,220 

SES  147  B 

S.  spontaneum 

Bd 

1 

0 

SES  189 

S.  spontaneum 

BCa 

2 

14,602 

S.  H.  147 

S.  spontaneum 

BCx 

1 

1,920 

US  56-15-8 

S.  spontaneum 

Bd 

4 

18,786 

Gehra  Bon 

S.  spontaneum 

BC2 

3 

7,568 

Pasoeroean 

S.  spontaneum 

BC2 

5 

17,550 

US  56-14-4 

S.  spontaneum 

BC2 

16 

35,744 

US  56-15-8 

S.  spontaneum 

BC2 

17 

26,972 

NG  28-251 

S.  robustum 

BC3 

4 

8,820 

US  56-15-8 

S,  spontaneum 

BC3 

2 

232 

Complex 

S.  officinarum  X 
S.  robustum 

BC2 

7 

12,176 

Complex 

S.  officinarum  X 
S.  spontaneum 

BC2 

4 

17,445 

Complex 

Sclerostachya  fusca 
(Roxb.)  A.  Camus  X 

BC2 

8 

7,836 

Misc.1 

Erianthus  procerus 
(Roxb.)  Raiz. 

14 

26,612 

Total 

95 

208,368 

aCrosses  of  complex  nature,  including  hybridization  within  and  between  new  genetic  stocks 
from  different  lines,  different  genera,  and  different  generations;  also  seedlings  from  germination 
tests. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


We're  Spreading  the  Word. 


Production  Credit  Associations  are 
sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials 
like  this  one  in  the  urban  news  media. 
It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell 


consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 
and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 
way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 


,dy  *  "■"'  nd  cream ...      he  most  P* """ 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


BATON   ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 


SEPTEMBER  15,  1975 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

important  fuel,  adequate  supply  must  be 
provided  if  the  nation's  food  and  fiber 
production  goals  are  to  be  met. 

The  Good  Old  Days 

How  often  have  you  heard  someone 
say  they  would  like  to  return  to  the  "good 
old  days?"  In  a  recent   speech  by  Earl 
Gavett  of  USDA's  Naural  Resources  Eco- 
nomic Division,   Mr.   Gavett  outlined  a 
few  facts  as  far  as  agriculture  is    con- 
cerned. If  we  were  to  return  to  1918  style 
farming,  it  would  take  61  million  horses 
and  mules  and  31  million  farm  workers 
to  equal  the  production  of  the  nation's 
farms  in  1974.  We  now  have  3  million 
horses  and  mules  and  to  get  61  million 
would  be  an  impossibility  before  the  mid- 
1990's.  In  addition,  the  feed  required  by 
that  large  number  of  animals  would  con- 
sume the  production  from   180  million 
acres  of  prime  farm  land.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  acreage  "retired"'  from 
production  a  few  years  ago  when   the 
nation  was  cutting  back  on  production. 
We  would  have  to  move  26  million  peo- 
ple back  to  the   farms.  Unemployment 
now  stands  at  8V2  million.  That  means 
an  additional  18  million  would  have  to 
be  transferred  out  of  the  industrial  labor 
force.  To  get  them  out  of  their  present 
jobs  would  take  wages  of  $6.00  or  $7.00 
per  hour  which  would  mean  a  tremen- 
dous boost  in  the  cost  of  fod  at  the  store. 
The  food  industry  is  a  big  consumer  of 
energy  but  the  farmer   pr°duces  about 
three  calories  of  food  for  every  calorie 
of  energy  he  invests.  However,  by  the 
time  the  food  reaches  the  consumer  the 
packaging  and  handling  requires  so  much 
energy  until  five  calories  are  invested  for 
each  calorie  of  food  value.    Mr.  Gavett 
states,  "The  days  of  the  horse-drawn  plow 
and  rural-based  population  may  remain 
etched  in  the  soul  of  America.  But  it  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  the  quiet,  uncluttered 
lifestyle  of  1918  can  be  resurrected  in  the 
lean  and  hungry  world  of  today." 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  4) 

Straight  Cane 

At  this  time,  September  9,  1975,  most 
cane  is  still  fairly  straight.  There  is  a  small 
amount  of  cane  down  here  and  there,  but 
not  a  large  acreage  in  any  one  area.  There 
appears  to  be  more  down  cane  in  the 
Centerville  area  in  St.  Mary  Parish  than 
elsewhere  and  the  down  fields  do  not* 
appear  to  be  heavy,  but  weak  grassy 
fields.  Heavy  fields  nearby  are  standing,  j 
It  will  be  hard  to  believe  this  crop  can 
stand  through  the  entire  harvest.  It  would 
be  wonderful.  A  good  harvest  is  long 
overdue. 


BUY  U.S. 


SAVINGS  BONDS 


M 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  HIRE:  Experienced  sugar  chemist 
wishes  to  work  in  Louisiana  sugar  factory. 
For  information  write  to  THE  SUGAR  BUL- 
LETIN, refer  to  Ad  7. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Jr.  harvester,  AC  diesel, 
in  good  working  condition.  Rufus  Landry, 
Route  1,  Box  80,  Belle  Rose,  La.  Phone  (504) 
473-8868. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Giilis,  Kulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New    Orleans,    La. 


Sugar  Bulletin 

Want  Ads 

Get 

RESULTS 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70S02 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  pkNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®      ■  "ilBW 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUJH^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  1900S 


EX  TO  VOLUMES  52  AND  53 
on  following  pages. 
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would  have  15/2  times  as  much  per  person 
as  the  rest  of  the  townspeople.  And  al- 
though only  6  per  cent  in  number,  they 
would  produce  16  per  cent  of  the  town's 
food  supply  —  and  eat  up  no  less  than 
14/2  per  cent  of  its  total  supply  of  food. 

"The  60  Americans  would  have  12  times 
as  much  electric  power  as  all  the  rest; 
22  times  as  much  coal;  21  times  as  much 
petroleum;  50  times  as  much  steel  and  50 
times  as  much  in  general  equipment. 

"The  lowest  income  group  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  be  better  off  than  the  average 
of  the  rest  of  the  town.  Almost  one-half, 
or  500  of  the  people  there,  would  not  be 
able  to  read  or  write. 

"More  than  one-half  would  never  have 
heard  of  Christ  or  of  what  he  stood  for, 
nor  would  they  have  heard  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  or  the  competitive  system  of  free 
enterprise.  More  than  half  would  have 
heard  of  Karl  Marx  and  Communism." 

The  writer's  message  certainly  offers 
a  new  perspective  on  the  worldwide  com- 
munity of  man  and  our  special  corner  of 
that  world.  It  should  also  inspire  in 
most  Americans  a  new  awareness  of  the 
many  blessings  to  be  counted  in  this  great 
land  of  ours. 


Americans  there  Best  wishes  for  a  most  prosperous  1976. 


Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  si 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadk 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  hei 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 
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EM  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


, 


With  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
season  behind  us  and  as  we  enter  the  Bi- 
centennial to  celebrate  our  200th  anni- 
versary, it  seems  appropriate  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  many  glorious  gifts  which 
most  Americans  enjoy  without  a  second 
thought.  Recently,  an  unidentified  writer, 
who  was  in  a  reflective  mood,  wrote  a 
short  essay  describing  a  mythical  town 
where  the  entire  world's  population  was 
compressed  into  1,000  citizens.  Sixty  of 
these  people,  or  6  per  cent,  would  repre- 
sent the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  940  people  would  represent  the 
population  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Here's  what  he  said  you'd  find  in  such 
a  town: 

"Of  the  entire  population  in  this  town, 
300  would  be  Christians;  700  would  not 
be.  At  least  30  people  there  would  be 
dyed-in-the-wool,  believing  Commun- 
ists, and  370  would  be  under  Commun- 
ist domination. 

"Three  hundred  and  three  people  in 
the  town  would  be  white;  697  would  be 
non-white.  The  60  Americans  would  have 
a  life  expectancy  of  70  years  each  but  the 
life  expectancy  of  all  the  other  940  people 
would  average  less  than  40  years  each. 


would  have  15/2  times  as  much  per  person 
as  the  rest  of  the  townspeople.  And  al- 
though only  6  per  cent  in  number,  they 
would  produce  16  per  cent  of  the  town's 
food  supply  —  and  eat  up  no  less  than 
14/2  per  cent  of  its  total  supply  of  food. 

"The  60  Americans  would  have  12  times 
as  much  electric  power  as  all  the  rest; 
22  times  as  much  coal;  21  times  as  much 
petroleum;  50  times  as  much  steel  and  50 
times  as  much  in  general  equipment. 

"The  lowest  income  group  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  be  better  off  than  the  average 
of  the  rest  of  the  town.  Almost  one-half, 
or  500  of  the  people  there,  would  not  be 
able  to  read  or  write. 

"More  than  one-half  would  never  have 
heard  of  Christ  or  of  what  he  stood  for, 
nor  would  they  have  heard  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  or  the  competitive  system  of  free 
enterprise.  More  than  half  would  have 
heard  of  Karl  Marx  and  Communism." 

The  writer's  message  certainly  offers 
a  new  perspective  on  the  worldwide  com- 
munity of  man  and  our  special  corner  of 
that  world.  It  should  also  inspire  in 
most  Americans  a  new  awareness  of  the 
many  blessings  to  be  counted  in  this  great 
land  of  ours. 


'On  the  average,  the  Americans  there  Best  wishes  for  a  most  prosperous  1976. 
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Charles  C.  Savoie,  Dr.  Abbott  Honored   3 

No  Amendment  to  Proportionate  Shares, 

ASSCT  Florida  Meeting,  Service  Awards    3 

Natural  Gas,  CC-73,  Sugar  Act   3 
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Hearings  on  Sugar  Prices  by  House  Agriculture 

Sub-Committee    6 

Poage  Speaks  of  Sugar  Legislation  6 

94th  Congress 4 

Florida  Sugar  Industry  Holds  Tour  and  Open  House, 

Attacks  on  Sugar  Continued  6 

Senate  and  House  Committees  Begin  Work  on  Farm 
Bill,  Senator  Inouye  (Hawaii)  Comments  on  Sugar 
Act,  Beet  Official  Dies  6 

International  Sugar  Colloquium  -  London 4 

More  on  International  Sugar  Colloquium  6 
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April  15, 1975 
May  1, 1975 

May  15, 1975 
June  1,  1975 

June  15, 1975 

July  1, 1975 
July  15, 1975 

August  1, 1975 
August  15, 1975 

September  1, 1975 
September  15, 1975 


Sweetener  Symposium,  Senate  and  House  Pass 

Emergency  Farm  Bill  Amendment  6 

Senate-House  Conferees  Agree  on  Farm  Bill,  Use 
of  Sugar,  Corn  Syrup  Could  Take  20%  of  the  Sugar 

Market  8 

Antitrust  Division  Studying  Cooperative  and  Marketing 
Orders,  Proposed  Lobby  Laws,  Rural  Caucus  8 

Proposed  Regulations  for  Disposal  of  Dredged  or 
Fill  Material,  President  Vetoes  Farm  Bill,  Amstar 

Corporation  Announces  Organizational  Changes  10 

Sugar  Market  News,  California  Passes  Farm  Labor 
Election  Bill,  Senate  Scheduled  to  Consider  Changes 

in  Natural  Gas  Act 3 

Sugar  Hearings  Set,  National  Farm  Safety  Week 8 

EPA  Hotline,  Tax  Break  for  Farm  Families,  Coca  Cola 

Bottler    4 

House  Agricuture  Committee  Holds  Sugar  Hearings       •     8 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  Study  on 

International  Agreements  for  Sugar 6 

The  Farmer  Speaks  His  Mind  6 

Natural  Gas  Legislation 6 


In  The  Field  With  Lloyd  L  Louden 


October  1, 1973 
October  15, 1973 
November  1, 1973 
November  15, 1973 
December  1, 1973 
December  15, 1973 

January  1, 1974 
January  15,  1974 
February  1, 1974 
February  15, 1974 
March  1, 1974 
March  15, 1974 

April  1, 1974 
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Grind  Starting,  Growers  Start   5 

South  African  XV  Congress  and  Round  the  World  Tour  .  .  4 

Low  Cane  Yields 6 

Harvest  Moving  Rapidly,  Cane  Yields  Low 4 

Wide  Row,  Double  Line  Planting  Looks  Promising  ...  6 
Maturity  Studies  of  C.P.65-357,  Yields  of  Varieties, 

Downfall  of  a  Variety,  Less  Scrap  With  Boron 4 

Crop  Ending,  Cane  Damage,  Small  Crop  3 

Crop  Ends,  Some  Loss  From  Freeze   4 

Texas  and  Florida  Crops  Damaged 7 

Weeds,  Brown  Top,  Mule  Weed,  South  African  Trip  ...  5 

The  Texas  Crop 4 

USDA  Finds  New  Strain  M  of  Mosaic  Virus  in 

Louisiana,  Good  Cultivation  Weather 4 

Cultivation  and  Fertilization  Early,  Varieties, 

Keeping  More  Stubble 8 
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April  15, 1974 

May  1, 1974 
May  15, 1974 
June  1,  1974 
June  15,  1974 
July  15, 1974 
August  1,  1974 
August  15, 1974 
September  1,  1974 
September  15, 1974 


Stands,  Grassy  Stubble,  Spraying  and  Fertilization 

Delayed  4 

Dr.  Leo  Hebert  Retires,  Price  of  Sugar 5 

2,  4-D  Dangerous,  Dalapon  Damage,  Crop  Conditions  8 

Contact  Meet,  Houma,  Thursday,  June  20 7 

Double  Drill,  Heat  Treating 8 

The  Crop  as  of  July  15  6 

Planting  Time,  Growers  Try  Double  Drill 5 

Subsoiling,  Heat  Treatment   6 

Planting,  Wide  Furrow,  Heat  Treating,  Scrapping  ...  4 

Hurricane  Carmen,  September  7-8  5 


October  1, 1974 
October  15, 1974 
November  1, 1974 

November  15, 1974 

December  1,  1974 

December  15,  1974 

January  1,  1975 
January  15, 1975 
February  1,  1975 
February  15, 1975 

March  1, 1975 

March  15, 1975 

April  1,  1975 
April  15,  1975 

May  1,  1975 

May  15, 1975 
June  1,  1975 
June  15, 1975 
July  1,  1975 
July  15,  1975 
August  1,  1975 
August  15,  1975 
September  1,  1975 
September  15,  1975 
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Sucrose  Climbing,  Planting,  Scrapping,  Stalk  Weights  .  .  3 

1974  Harvest  Begins,  Trash  on  Cane  3 

Need  Rain,  Don't  Plow  Out  Stubble  Too  Soon,  Cane 

Light,  Scrapping   3 

Another  Warning  on  Plowing  Out,  Cane  Yield  Per 

Acre  Still  Low,  Scrapping 4 

Sugar  Recoveries  Good,  $68  Cane  Price,  Yields  Looking 

Better 3 

Tonnage  Lower,  Mud  &  Trash,  Third  Warning, 

Chopper  Harvester   4 

Mud,  Scrapping  Review 4 

The  Name  of  the  Game  is  Dollars 4 

Watch  Cost  But  Make  A  Crop 5 

New  Heat  Source  -  Aerated  Steam  to  Control  Stunting 

Disease    4 

Contact  Meeting,  L.S.U.  Colonnade  Theatre, 

Thursday,  March  20 4 

Nicholls  State  University  Proposed  Two  Year 

Sugar  Courses    3 

Grass,  Stands,  Aerated  Steam,  Noble  Steward  Retires       •  4 
Asulox,  Fertilizing,  Claude  Gouaux,  C.P.65-357, 

The  Crop 4 

Poor  Suckering,  C.P.65-357,  Mule  Weed,  Golden  Rod, 

Raoul  Grass 4 

Houma  Station  Contact  Meet,  Thursday  June  12 6 

The  Crop  June  1,  1975,  Field  Day   6 

Interviews  with  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  Scientists  6 

C.P.67-412  -  A  New  Variety  for  Louisiana 6 

Early  Planting,  Polaris   3 

Planting  Operation    5 

Planting,  It's  Time  for  A  Drought 4 

Still  Raining,  Polaris  4 

Another  Sorghum  Test,  Grinding  Near,  Aerated  Steam 

Treating  Unit,  Straight  Cane 4 
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Cane  Talk  by  Howard  Robichaux 
Volume  52 

July  1, 1974  New  Varieties  on  Increase 8 

Volume  53 

February  15, 1975       Low  Cane  Yields 12 

May  1, 1975  C.P.65-357  Plant  Cane  Weak 11 


Cane  Varieties 


October  15, 1973 

October  15, 1973 
July  15, 1974 
August  15, 1974 
August  15, 1974 
September  1, 1974 
September  1, 1974 

October  15, 1974 

July  1, 1975 
July  1, 1975 

July  1, 1975 

August  15, 1975 

August  15, 1975 

September  1, 1975 

September  15, 1975 
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Volume  52 

Crossing  and  Development  of  Basic  Sugar  Cane 
Breeding  Lines  to  Improve  Varieties  for  U.S. 

Mainland  Production  by  P.H.  Dunckelman  7 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Variety  Census  for  1973 

by  R.  J.  Matherne  and  Denver  T.  Loupe 10 

Basic  Sugar  Cane  Breeding,  Houma,  Louisiana, 

1973-74  Season 8 

Sugar  Cane  Variety  Recommendations  for  Louisiana, 

for  1974 19 

Some  Varietal  Characteristics  of  the  More  Important 

Commercial  Varieties  21 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Variety  Census  for  1974 

by  R.  J.  Matherne  and  Denver  T.  Loupe 5 

Sugar  Cane  Variety  Outfield  Experiments  in  Louisiana 
During  1973  by  Hugh  P.  Fanguy 8 

Volume  53 

Relative  Maturity  of  Six  Commercial  Sugar  Cane 

Varieties  Grown  in  Louisiana  During  1973 6 

Notice  of  Release  of  Sugar  Cane  Variety,  C.P.67-412 5 

Application  for  C.P.67-412  and  List  of  Stations 

Where  Seed  Cane  is  Available 10  &  11 

Current  Status  of  Sugar  Cane  Mosaic  Virus  Strains  in 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Fields  by  H.  Koike 13 

Sugar  Cane  Variety  Recommendations  for  Louisiana 

for  1975 24 

Some  Varietal  Characteristics  of  the  More  Important 

Commercial  Varieties   26 

Sugar  Cane  Variety  Outfield  Experiments  in  Louisiana 
During  1974  by  Charles  A.  Richard  and  Mike  J. 

Giamalva 10 

Basic  Sugar  Cane  Breeding  at  Houma,  Louisiana  by 

P.  H.  Dunckelman  and  Meinrad  A.  Blanchard  • 8 
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Crop  Statistics 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


15, 1974 
15, 1974 
15, 1974 
15, 1974 
15, 1974 
15, 1974 
15, 1974 


August  15, 1974 
August  15, 1974 

August  15, 1974 
August  15, 1974 

August  15, 1974 

August  15, 1974 
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Acreage  Planted  for  Sugar  and  Seed,  1962-1973 8 

Proportionate  Shares 8 

Yield  of  Cane  per  Acre,  1970-73 8 

Yield  of  Recoverable  Sugar  per  Acre,  1970-73  8 

Milling  Results,  1964-73 9 

Production  of  Sugar,  Syrups  and  Molasses,  1964-73  ...  9 
Number  of  Producer-Payees,  Number  of  Farms  and 
Acreage,  Sugar  Cane  Acreage  Growing  per  Farm, 

1941-73     10 

Production  of  Sugar  in  Louisiana,  1900-1973 11 

Quotations  Issued  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
on  Raw  Sugar  and  Blackstrap  Molasses,  1973-74 

Pricing  Period    12 

Production  by  Louisiana  Cane  Mills,  1973  Crop 14 

Growers'  Increase  Dollars,  Net  Ton  of  Sugar  Cane 

Delivered  to  Louisiana  Sugar  Mills,  1940-73  16 
Summary    of    Final    Manufacturing    Reports    for 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  Factories,  1970-73   17 

Season  Average  Prices  from  1935-36  through  1973-74  ...  18 


November  15,  1974 

November  15,  1974 

August  15, 1975 
August  15, 1975 
August  15, 1975 
August  15, 1975 
August  15, 1975 
August  15, 1974 
August  15, 1975 

August  15,  1975 

August  15,  1975 
August  15, 1975 

August  15,  1975 

August  15, 1975 
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Louisiana  Parish  Yields  of  Net  Tons  of  Cane  Per 

Acre  Over  a  10-year  Period   14 

Distribution  of  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Farms  in  Cane  - 

Acreage  Size  Groups,  1963  and  1973  15 

Acreage  Planted  for  Sugar  and  Seed,  1963-74 8 

Proportionate  Shares 8 

Yield  of  Cane  per  Acre,  1971-74   8 

Yield  of  Recoverable  Sugar  per  Acre,  1971-74 8 

Milling  Results,  1965-74 9 

Production  of  Sugar,  Syrups,  and  Molasses,  1965-74  9 

Number  of  Producers-Payees,  Number  of  Farms  and 
Average  Sugar  Cane  Acreage  Growing  per  Farm, 

1942-74 10 

Quotations  Issued  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
on  Raw  Sugar  and  Blackstrap  Molasses,   1974-75 

Pricing  Period    12 

Production  by  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Mills,  1974  Crop        14 
Growers'  Increase  Dollars,  Net  Ton  of  Sugar  Cane 
Delivered  to  Louisiana  Sugar  Mills,  1941-74  18 

Summary  of  Final  Manufacturing  Reports  for  Florida 
Sugar  Cane  Factories,  1971-74  19 

Season's  Average  Prices  from  1935-36  through 
1974-75    20 
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Farm  Machinery 
Volume  52 

September  1, 1974       Farm  Machinery  Pictures   14 

September  15,  1974     Cane  Piler  Modifications  .    10  &  11 

Volume  53 

May  15,  1975  Roll-Over  Protective  Structures  for  Agricultural 

Tractors  by  R.  Charles  Hodson 12 

March  1, 1975  A  Comparison  of  the  Massey  Ferguson  102  Combine 

to  the  Conventional  Louisiana  Harvesting  System   ...   11 


Fertilizer 


Volume  52 

March  1,  1974  Fertilizer  and  Soil  Fertility  Practice  for  Sugar  Cane 

Production,  1974   10 

Volume  53 

February  15, 1975       Fertilizer  and  Soil  Fertility  Practices  for  Sugar  Cane 

Production  in  Louisiana,  1975 14 

July  15,  1975  Effect  of  Filter  Press  Mud  on  Yield  and  Nutrition  of 

Sugar  Cane  by  Laron  E.  Golden 12 


October  1,  1973 

January  1,  1974 

March  1,  1974 

April  1,  1974 

June  1,1974 
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League  Activities 

Volume  52 

Speech  by  President  James  H.  Thibaut  at  Annual 
Meeting  of  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Iberia, 

La.  September  27,  1973  6 

Standing  Committees  of  The  American  Sugar  Cane 

League     8 

Contact  Committee  Announcement  and  Program 5 

Energy  Conservation  Recommendations  by  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  • 10 

Testimony  of  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.  and  Kenneth  Kahao 

at  the  Wage  Rate  Hearing,  May  20, 1974 $  .  . ,  l 11 
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October  1, 1974 

December  1, 1974 

March  1,  1975 

July  15, 1975 

August  1, 1975 
August  15, 1975 
September  1, 1975 


Speech  by  President  Charles  C.  Savoie  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Iberia, 

La.,  September  27,  1974 6 

Statement  by  Horace  D.  Godfrey  to  the  Public  Hearings 

of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 6 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  1974  Factory  Scale  Core 

Studies  by  Harold  S.  Birkett 12 

Statement  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  Before  House 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  July  15,  1975 6 

League  Adopts  Policy  on  Land  Use  Planning  11 

The  Current  Sugar  Situation  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 6 

Notice  of  Special  Meeting 8 


Miscellaneous 
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October  15, 1973 

December  1, 1973 
March  1, 1974 
March  15, 1974 
June  15, 1974 

June  15, 1974 
July  1,  1974 

September  15, 1974 
September  15, 1974 
September  15,  1974 


Nutria  Damage  to  Sugar  Cane  -  A  5  year  Appraisal  by 

G.  Frank  LaVoie  and  Frank  Schitoskey,  Jr 13 

"Let's  Hear  It"  For  U.S 11 

Sales  Tax  Exemption  on  Certain  Repairs 8 

Chattanooga  Cane  Mill  11 

How  Congressmen  Voted  on  the  Sugar  Act  on  June  5, 

by  States  6  &  7 

Conservation  Saves  Energy  by:    Dolan  Kleinpeter  10 

Television  Interview  with  U.S.  Senator  Russell  B. 

Long  (D-La.)  Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee  5 

A  Cane  Farmers'  Wife  Reacts 8 

Hurricane  Carmen 12  &  13 

A  Surplus  of  Shortages 14 
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November  15,  1974 


December  1, 1974 
January  15,  1975 
January  15,  1975 
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Speech  by  John  Mount  Before  the  Joint  Convention 
of  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  and  the  International 

Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers 8 

1974  Income  Taxes   11 

World  Sugar  Production  and  Consumption  Compared  10 

Per  Capita  World  Sugar  Consumption  11 
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February  1, 1975         Effect  of  Size  and  Yield  on  Profits  and  Losses  in 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Production  by:  Joe  R.  Campbell  .  .  6 
March  1, 1975  Parish  Cane  Yields  in  Net  Tons  per  Acre,  Expressed 

as  Percentage  of  State  Yields 14 

March  1, 1975  Cane  Yields  in  Parishes  Arranged  by  Areas,  1954-63 

and  1964-73 15 

April  15, 1975  World  Sugar  Production  &  Consumption  Tables 11 

June  1,  1975  Bulls  and  Bears  by:   Gilbert  J.  Durbin 12 

July  1, 1975  What  a  Family  Eats 15 

September  15, 1975     Survey  of  Retail  Food  Prices  in  Selected  World 

Capitals   12 


Sugar  Exchange 
Volume  52 

April  1, 1974  Address  by  President  Joseph  Y.  Whealdon  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
March  27,  1974 6 


Volume  53 

April  1, 1975                Address  by  Joseph  Y.  Whealdon  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
March  26,  1975 8 


Technologists 
Volume  52 

February  15, 1974       ASSCT  Meeting 11 

April  15, 1974              Will  Double  Drill  Planting  Pay?  by  Charles  Hodson  ...  8 
August  1,  1974             The  President's  Talk  -  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 

Technologists    10 


Volume  53 

May  15, 1975  Agenda  -  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 

Joint  Meeting,  June  18,  19  &  20 14 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Weed  Control 


Volume  52 

March  1, 1974  The  Control  of  Johnsongrass  and  Other  Weeds  in 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane,  Spring,  1974 12 

August  15, 1974  Controlling  Johnsongrass  Seedlings  and  Annual  Weeds 

in  Sugar  Cane,  1974  Summer  and  Fall 23 

Volume  53 

February  15, 1975       The  Control  of  Johnsongrass  and  Other  Weeds  in 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 8 


STANDING  COMMITTEES    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE   LEAGUE 

AIR  AND  WATER  QUALITY  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Consult  with  state  and  federal  agencies  and  legislative  bodies  concerning 
practical  means  of  controlling  air  and  water  pollution. 


Patrick  Cancienne,  Chairman 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Victor  J.  Bailliet 

Caldwell  Sugars  Cooperative 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr. 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Branan  B.  Beyt,  Jr. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

J.  C.  P.  Chen 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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U.  P.  (Connie)  Melancon 
South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Randy  Roane,  Jr. 

Jeanerette  Sugar  Company 
Jeanererte,  La.  70544 

John  Seip 

Audubon  Sugar  Factory 

L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Robert  Pontiff 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 
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